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Introductory — Citizen&hip consists hot only in tlfe allegiance 

"o the State and the enjoymenf of -rights and*thi 9 ^^^i|prmance of 
^uties as a member of a p^tkSSl^'^^mse^f^ciety, but also in 
' aking an active and intelligent interest m the civic and political 
life of the community and contributing one’s instructed judgment 
to the solution of national pioblems Whereas all the adult 
'nembeis of a State receive the benefits of its membeiship and dis- 
charge the obligations it imposes, only a compaiatively small number 
aie in a position to contribute towaids the solution of the vaiious 
I '1 lems The reason is that paiticipation in the general civic 
>d -political life of the community piesupposes a knowledge 
n understanding of the conditions and factois influencing its 
'oi.ial, leligious, economic, educational and political enviionment 
' 1 IS possessed by a minonty only This volume is designed 

to give the Indian students and public woikers some mfoimation 
conceining the foices and factors which mould and shape our 
CIVIC and political life. 

In this chapter we shall deal with the geographical background 
of life in India, and^ lay stiess on hei fundamental unity which 
can not be ignored oi denied but by interested peisons 

Physical Features — One of the fundamental facts which affect 
life in India and which no one interested iii her pioblems can 
aftoid to forget, is hei vast extent Indeed so^blg is her area that 
persons interested in denying her essential unity call her a 
sab-contnioiit. A few compaiisons will give an idea of her 
vastness She coveis an aiea of 15,81,410 sq miles, and is about 
the size of Euiope minus Russia, about thiee fifths of the United 
States* of America, and also of Austialia Excluding Russia none of 
the Euiopcan countiies is biggei than the pio>ince of Madras, and 
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some of fclie smaller countries like Holland and Switzeiland are only 
as big as a district like G-orakhpore. Whereas one night spent in & 
railway tiam would take one across the whole length of Fiance, ori 
England, or Italy, it would lequiie a journey of four or five days to) 
go fiomone end of India to the other From the northern-most point^ 
in Kashmir to the southernmost extremity of Cape Comorin her‘ 
length is about 2000 miles , and her greatest breadth fiom th«' I 
easternmost place in Assam to the westernmost place in Sindh isi 
also about 2000 miles On the north she is bounded ’by 
Himalayan range which curves like a scimitar and makes almost 
a complete lampart On the east and west she is girt in, for the ^ 
great part, by the ocean. Hei eastern land frontier is mountainous- 
with very few mlets. On the noith-westeni frontier theie aie also 
mountain ranges having the famous Khybei and the Kuiiam, 
the Tochi and the Gomal passes thiough which foieign invaders 
have come fiom time to time These physical features of her/ 
frontiers have had deep political consequences India has beeni 
free from attack from the north, and largely also from the east 
Invaders generally came fiom the noith-west where the mountain 
passes are difficult to defend but easy to penetrate In olden 
times she was safe fiom attacks fiom the sea But with the deve- 
lopment in the ait of navigation and the giowth of naval power 
of European nations, she became subject to invasions of a different 
type which resulted in the establishment of British rale and 
authority m the countiy, ' 

This vast expanse of land sunounded, by natural bariiers on 
almost all sides contains all sorts of climates and soils found m 
the world The mountain regions of the north, north-east, and the^ 
noith-west aie veiy cold 111 winter and receive abundant lainfall. . 
They pioduce timbei, tea, wool and other hill products The 
extensive ludo-Gangetic plain watered by the Indus, the Ganges 
and their numerous tributaiies is very hot in summer and quite 
cold m wmtei. It also receives a plentiful supply of ram, the 
amount diminishing as one proceeds fiom the east to the west. It 
contains fine alluvial soil,' peihaps the most feitile in the world. This- 
plam IS the gianaiy of India , it produces wheat, maize, bailey, 
rice, jute, opium, sugar-cane and also yields other crops Two-thuds 

♦ The Japanese invasion ot .Manipur State last summer is one rarfe exception to the rule 
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'of India’s teeming millions live m this plain. To the south -west 
of this plain lies the desert of Ra]putana with great heat and 
httle lamfall and consequently having little vegetation To the 
south is theDeccan plateau sunounded on three sides by mountains, 
the Satpuras and the Vindhyas on the noth, the Eastern and the 
Western G-hats on the east and the west Its climate is less extreme 
Tit more tropical than that of the Indo-Gangetic plain, and its 
)il IS led 01 black, but fertile enough Between the sea and the 
/estein Ghats there lies a narrow coastal stiip which receives 
bundant lainfall and pioduces coconuts, spices, etc Between 
the Eastern Ghats and the sea also theie is a coastal stiip, broader 
iiid much more cultivated than that on the west coast It produces 
ice, maize, and othei coarse stuff 


Though the southern plateau is separated from the Gaiigetic 
plain by a low iidge of hills and diffeis from it in physical features 
which have had iinpoitaut bearings on the political histoiy of 
ohe Deccan, the whole country from the Himalayas to the Cape 
is geogiaphically one and indivisible The Satpuias and the 
V ndhyas are neither so long nor so lofty as to check all lutei- 
course between iioithein and southern India They do not divide 
the alluvial Gangetic plain fiom, the Deccan tableland so shaiply 
as the Himalayas divide India from Tibet, oi as the Hindu Kush 
cutshei off fiom Afghanistan The geogiaphical dttetstiy of 
Europe offers a stioug contrast to the geographical unify of India 
Ko one part of India is cut off fiom the othei as the Ibeiian 
peninsula is separated fiom Fiance by the Pyrenees, oi as Norway 
and Sweden from the lest of the mam land by the sea, oi as 
Gieece horn the Balkans by the Corinthian lange ’These 
^iysicr.l baiiieis have been responsible foi numerous National 
^ates in Europe and have made it into a coutment and not a 
Amntiy. In India theie have been no similar hindrances to 
movements of people fiom one part of the country to another 
The icult IS the absence of sharp differences and drvisions in the 
people and the presence of a common national culture Geo..- 
raplncal unity is thus a prominent teatuie of the country About 

- anotrer 

People of India.— The vast 


expanse of thecouiitiy supports an 
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equally enormous population. No other country in the world except 
China has a larger population. Gountiies like 'the United States of 
America and Austialia which are bigger than India have a much 
smaller number of inhabitants According to the last census report, 
the population of India touched the 390 million figure. Such a 
huge mass of humanity, numbering about one fifth of the entiie 
human lace, is bound to showiacial and othei diveisities Nowhere 
in th,e woild, except peihaps in Soviet Russia, do we find such a 
blend of lacial strains as. in India. Fiom the early Aryan tribes 
who descended into the country fiom the north-west, to the Muslim 
hoides who ovei-ran' the countiy from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
centuiies, successive waves of invadeis had left then impress on 
the people At the piesent time we find the Indian people to be 
a blend of the following ethnic or racial types; Diavidiaiis, Indo- 

Aiyans, Mongols, Scythians, Tuiks, Persians, and according to some, 
even the Q-ieeks 

Though purity of race cannot be claimed for any section of the 
people, we may roughly say that 

1 The inhabitants of the Punjab, Kashmir and Rajpulana aie 
liido- Aryans They are the descendants of the Aiyans who were 
the fust to enter' the countiy from the north-west and drive 
the original inhabitants eastwards and southwards.^ 

2 The residents of che United Provinces parts of Rajputana and 
Bihar are Aryo-Dravtdtans They are a mixture of the Aryans 

and the Uiavidians with a dominance of the former element 

3 The people of Bengal and parts of Bihar belong to what may 
be called the Mongol- Dravidtan race 

4 The residents of Maharashtra and other parts of western 
India ara of the ScytJno-Dravtdtan type 

6 The Di avid tans predominate in Madias, Hyderabad a^paHs 
of Central India 

6 The Baluchis and the Afghans living in Balushistan and the ( 
North-Western PionCiei Province belong to the Ttirho’Iranian race 1 

7. Mongols are found m Assam / 

8 Mention should also be made of the aboriginals who number ' 
about 25 ‘■/s millions and constitute 6 Vs % of the total population ' 
Recently there has been some admixture of European blood A l 
new race namely that of the Anglo-Indians, has sprung up It would ' 
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seem ihafc tlie chief laces iti India are the Aryan, the Diavidian, and 
the Mongolian, and the,sub-races foimed from their fusion G-eneral- 
ly'spealcmg, the Aryans are*tall and fair, tlie ’Diavidians, short and 
daik-complexionfd, ‘ while the Mongolians are rathei sallow, snub- 
nosed and with high‘ cheek-bones TrKey'also differ in their dress 
and diet But it may be maintained that -.diet and dress aie 
deleimined more by the nature of climate and soil than by any 
ethnic chaiacteiistic of the people ' - ' . 

This Laoral heteiogeneity of the Indian nation is not* to be 
deploied j^it has made oui cultuie moie rich and varied, virile' 
and vigorous, than it would have been otheiwise Therens.haidly 
any couniiy in the-woild with an ethnically homogeneous''popula- 
tioii ’ 

Moie iinpoilant than this vaiied lacial composition of the Indian 
people fiom the point of view of its influence on their social and 
political hie is the gieat vaiiety of the leligious faiths held by 
ihtiu Almost evei}^ gieat leligion of the woild has its followers 
in this land of ouis Theie aie the Hindus who follow the ancient 
Vedic leligion, and theie aie the Buddhists* (mainly in Ceylon 
and Buima which .11 e not now paitsof India ^the Jains and the 
Sikhs, whose fkiths are offslToots of the ancestial Hindu religion 
Then theie aie the Muslims and the Chiistians, the Parsees and the 
JeA\s Theie aie many tubal leligions also. 

The lelative stiength of the diffeient leligions accoiding to the 
1941 Census figuies is as follows; Out of a total population 
of 38,60,66,523 the Hindus numbei 25,49,30,506 and constitute 
Go 93% of the population , the Muslims numbei 9,20,58,096 and 
constitute 23 81 % of the population , the Sikhs numbei 66,91,447 
and constitute 1 47 % of the population, the Jains number 
11,49,286 and constitute 37 % of the population , the Buddhists 
numbei 2,32,003, the Paisees numbei 1,14 890, the Indian 
Cliiistians numbei 60,40,065 and constitute 1 63% of the population, 
the Anglo-Indians 1,40,422 , otirei- Chiistians 1,35,462 , the tubes 
nuinbei 2,54,41,489 and constitute 6 58 % of the population , and 
miuoi lobgions 4,09,877 and constitute 02 % of the population 
(hit of 25, J9 30,500 Hindus, 20,61,17,326 aie caste Hindus and 
1,8*^ 13 ISO belong to the scheduled castes 
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The Hindus predominate m Madias (86*74 per cent), the United 
Provinces (83 26 per cent), the Central Provinces (76 92 per cent), 
Bombay (79 40 per cent), Bihar (72*96 pei cent), Onissa (78 28 
per cent) The Muslims aie in a -majority in Bengal (64*73 per 
cent), the Punjab (57*97 per cent), and they also form the bulk of 
the population in Sind (70 75 pei cent), and the Nortli-Westeiii 
Frontier Province (91*70 per cent) The Sikhs aie confined almost 
to the Punjab where they form an important minority. Tins 
uneven distiibution of Hindus and Muslims in various piovinces 
has given use to a very difficult communal pioblem in the 
country. The Parsees and the Jews are coiicentiated mostly in 
Bombay city only. 

The pievalence of dififeient religions is iieithei unnatural nor 
harmful in itself It makes for vaiiety and iichiiess of leligious 
experiences and is calculated to promote a broadness of outlook and 
extension of sympathy. But on account of the fact that religion 
permeates all aspects of Indian life and is a great social force in 
India, the diversity of religious faith has been an impediment in 
the development of national unity. 

Occupations — India is primarily a land of villages This 
means that agriculture is the occupation of the bulk of the 
people It has been estimated that about 71 per cent persons 
earn their livelihood by agriculture. Though India ranks as one 
of the eight leading industrial countries of the world, the number 
of people engaged in organised industries is about one per cent. 
About 10®/o are engaged in unorganised oi cottage industries, 
and six per cent in trade, two pei cent in transport, and only one 
per cent in government service These facts aie highly significant 
for all who are interested iii the amelioration of the people of 
the country. Nothing can improve the lot of the people which 
does not help the villager engaged in agriculture and subsidiary 
industries. Industiialisatioii would not materially affect his 
condition. , 

Languages. — In India we find not only diversity of race and 
religion, there also exists a great variety of spoken and written 
languages. It has been computed that, excluding the dialects, as 
many as one hundred and fifty languages are spoken by the 
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X)eoplG There is nothing stiange or snrprising in it Several factors 
aie responsible for this phenomenon The varions invaders "who 
came and settled in India brought their own languages mth them. 
New and mixed languages have come into existence m consequence 
Language also has the knack of changing with distance. The 
principal spoken languages are Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Behan, 
Marathi, Q-ujiati, Bajasthani, Punjabi, Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, 
and Malayalam. These can be grouped under two mam heads : 
Indo-Aiyan and Dravidian Hmdi, Bengali, Oiiya, Marathi, 
Gujiati, 'Rajasthani, and Punjabi are Indo-Aiyan , while Tamil, 
Telugu, Kauai ese and Malyalam aie Bravidian Mei\tion may also 
be made of Pashto spoken in the North-Western Prontier Province, 
and of Siiidhi spoken in Smdh. These belong to the Iranian 
branch of the Aryan group English is the couit language and is 
used only by the highly educated class It is pot the language of the 
masses Of all these languages Hmdi is the most impoitant, 
being spoken and undeistood by the largest number. It is 
the language of the United Provinces, Central India, Central 
Provinces, the Punjab and parts of Rajputana It stands the 
best chance of becoming the Itngua franca foi the whole country. 
UnfortimaLely the problem of a common language for the country 
as a whole has become involved in the communal problem. The 
Muslim League presses the claims of Urdu, and the i^ndu Sabha 
suppoits those of Hindi The Indian National Congress has 
suggested a compromise in the form of Hindustani Nationalists 
are now generally agreed that Hindustani without any preponder- 
ance of either Sanskut or Persian words should be made the Ungtia 
franca. There, however, remains the problem of script. Hindi 
IS wilt ten in Leva Nagn script, and Urdu in Persian soiipt A 
cotnpiomise between the tivo like that of Hindustani between 
the ii\bI claims of Hindi and Urdu is not possible Judged on their 
mont««, tlic claims of tlie Nagii script are superior to those of the 
i Gi^^ian It is common to several Indian languages— to Kindi 
Hongah, Maiathi, and Gujrati It is highly phonetic and can be 
on«=i V loni nt The Peisian sciipt is veiy uncommon and is difficult 
to lenin Wlien once the pas^^ions loused by communal jealously 
ittornc«.s subside and our countrymen sit down coolly and 
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calmly to devise their own constitution, the controversy over 
language and script is bound to be settled to the satisfaction 
of all 

One or two things deserve notice about the distiibutioii- of 
languages The piesent political and adinmistiative divisions of 
India do not follow linguistic lines In the Bombay Piesideiicy 
three, and in the Madias Piesidency foui diffeient languages aie 
spoken Similarly, at least tAv,o languages are used by the people of 
the Central Provinces. This fact becomes significant in connection 
with the demand for a redistiibuiion of piovinces on linguistic 
lines In the second place, though communal-minded people link 
Hindi with Hinduism and Uidu with Islam, theie is no. connection 
between the leligion a man piofesses and the language he employs 
to communicate Avith Ins neighbouis The Bengali Muslim speaks 
the same Bengali Avhich his Hindu neighboui speaks even though 
it is deiived horn Sanskiit Similaiy, the Muslims of Madras 
Piesidency employ the language used by then Hindu neighbouis. 
The same is tiue of the Hindus ni the Noith-West Pioutiei 
Province and Sindh - Racially also the Bengali Muslim has moie 
in common with the Bengali Hindu lhau with the -Piinjabee 
Muslim whose language he does not uudeistaiid and whose customs 
and tiaditions aie diffeient fiom his own. In appeaiauce, 
dress, language, maiincis, customs and diet, the Muslims of Bengal 
constitute a type distinct fiom the Muslims of Madias, and these 
m turn, aie diffeient fiom those of the Punjab, and so on From 
this point of view it is not so coiiect to speak of the people of 
India in teims of Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Paisees, Christians, etc , 
as to talk of them as Bengalees, Punjabees, Tamils, Mahaiashtnans, 
G-ujiatis etc The contention of Sii Haicouit Butlei, an 
ex-go veinoi of U P , that ‘the mam lines of cleavage m Modem 
India aie not so much lacial or linguistic as leligioiis’"*' does not 
seem to be sound '' It is a case of wish being fathei to the thought 

The Fundamental Unity of India. — The almost continental size 
of India, the great diveisiLy of hei lacial slock, the leligious and 
linguistic diffeiences which divide her people, the gieat vaiiety 
of customs pievailing in the diffeient paits of the countiy, have led 
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many foreign ciitics of our aspiiations for national freedom to 
deny that India is one countiy and one nation They describe it 
as a ‘collection of couiitiies’, as a ‘continent made np of many 
small couiiliies’ Sir John Stiach^y once declared that^there is not 
and never was an India or even any conntiy of India possessing 
according to European ideas, any sort of unity, physical and 
political ’ At the present time we have men even in our own ranks 
who emphatically assert that the Mohammedans constitute one 
nation, and the Hindus another, and that, theiefoie, India 
IS not one country and one nation But for then deep political 
significance and effect on the political future of the countiy, and 
the influence on the minds of the masses as exeicised by propaganda 
in that diiection, such declarations could have been dismissed as 
the ia,vings of a maniac The question has, however, become a live 
issue, and must be studied calmly and dispassionately 

It has to be admitted that India lacks unity of race. Her people 
have spiung up from several racial stocks, the prominent among 
which are the Aryan, the Dravidian, and the Mongolian She also 
lacks unity of religion As has been already observed, almost 
all the great religions of the world have their adherents in our 
country Theie aie also numerous languages spoken in the 
country and the number of dialects easily runs into hundreds 
She contains types as different as the Puiijabee and the 
Bengalee, the Ila3put and the Madiasee. She is also ridden 
by customs -vshich are not alike in any tvopiovmces To one 
highly impressed by this seething diveisity, all talk of the unity 
of India might well sdem to be puie and simple nonsense Our 
contention, hovevei, is that this diversity is not at all incompatible 
with the unity of the countiy which is real, mspite of whatever 
niaj' appeal to the contiaiy on the suiiace. 

The unity of a people geiieially pioceeds fiom different sources 
which aie often found combined together in nations counted as the 
most stable m the woild Ihc most impoitant of these sources are 
geogi.vphical. histoiical and cultuial, and not racial, religious and 
hni:;uislic Theio aic seieral instances of countiies having attamed 
intional unit}’ in «pito of lacial, leligious and linguistic diffeiences. 
'lake the case of Oioal Biitain heiself. Her people aie Kelts, Saxons, 
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Danes, and Normans Their ancestois fought and killed each other 
for centuries England and Scotland were bitter enemies and 
‘a deep iivei of blood divided them more than the nvei Tweed’. 
But to-day they stand united un'der a common sovereign after 
hundieds of yeais of waifaie Though Bruce and Wallace fought 
valiantly against the English, the lattei aie as proud of them 
to-day as the Scots aie Befoie the bitterness between the Roman 
Catholics’ and the Lutherans m Geimany the strife between the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans in India pales into insignificance , 
nevertheless, all the Germans, Catholics and Lutherans, have 
been welded together into a strong nation by the sentiment 
of nationalism Switzeiland affoids the classical example of a 
people toin asunder hy lacial, leligious and even linguistic 
differences, and yet becoming a stiong and united nation The 
United States of Amciica gives us another notable illustiation of 
the fact that unity of lace and of religion is not essential to 
constitute a people into a nation Unity of lace depends upon 
its purity , and sociologists infoira us that puiity of lace is a myth 
in the voild of to-day Religion also has ceased to be a factoi of 
irapoitaiice in the social and political life of civilized woild 
at tins time of the day, — thanks to the spnit of religious 
toleiaiice What has been possible in England, Germany, 
Svitzeiland, the United States of Ameiica and Canada cannot 
be declaied impossible in the case of India Indian unity cannot 
be luled out as meie moonshine simply because her population 
IS diavn from ditfeieiit races, it speaks diftenent languages 
and piofesses diffeieiit leligionS On the othei hand, she po'ssesses 
in an abundant measuie the geogia^ihical, histoiical and cultuial 
souices of unity 

India !■? one of the neatest geographical units in the woild. 
Hei natuial boundaiies — the loftiest mountains and densest 
]ungles on the noith, the noith-east, and the noith-west, and the 
deep sea on the east and the west — mark hei off from the lest of 
Asia in an unmistakable mannei Within this compact area there 
aie no impassable mountains oi deepiiveis cutting off coramumca- 
tions between the diffeient paits of the countiy like the Himalayas 
which do piesent an insui mountable bairier to all intercouise 
between her and Tibet oi China Theie can be no iigid 
pio\nncialisation eithei^ because of the presence of easy means of 
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communication and the absence of unsuipassable natural baineis 
in view of what has been stated eailieif this point need not be 
stiesoed fuithei That natuie has designed India to be one and an 
indivisible whole is an obvious tiuth One oi two consequences of 
this geogiaphical unity may, howevei, be pointed out It is chiefly 
lesponsible for the inipoitant histoiical fact that all hei great luleis 
flora the ancient to the modem times have tiled to establish then 
sway ovei the whole of the country In olden days theChakiavaiti 
Rajas realised the political unity of India The empiies 
established bj^ the Mauij^as and the Guptas, by the Pathan Kings 
and the Moghul Empeiois, and now by Biitislr impenalism tell 
the same tale No great king oi empeioi ever heated any portion 
of India as a separate and iiidependqnt country lying bej^oiid Ins 
ambitions Theie can be no such independent states in IncLa as 
there have been and are m Europe The geogiaphy of Em ope 
makes her into a continent , that of India impresses upon her an 
undeniable lustoiical and political unity, notwithstanding the fact 
that at times independent kingdoms have flouiished within her 
boideis 


Economic unity is another implication of the geographical unity 
of the country It has been a very easy task for the Biitish 
Go\einmeMt to linkup one pait of India with the other by 
lailway, telephone, telegraph and albweathei motorable loads 
Slio cannot bo linked up with Burma, China, Tibet and other 
neighbouiing countnes uith the same ease In most cases natural 
obstacles nie insurmountable This fact and her undented 
coa<st-line make one tariff and exchange policy for the whole 
countiy indispensable From the industrial point of view some 
piOMnces supply the deficiencies of other jiails, so that she can 

become as self-sufficient economically as the United States of 
Amoiica 


Cloudy comicotca with the geographical and histoncal unity ol 
India 11 hoi onllaial unity Indeed so fundamental is the unity of 
oultuio that acooidiug to 0 Malloy India is the name of a culture 
i^o^ofn lacooiapeoplo'^ Whatever the differences that 

T <:wprt, ptje 3 ~ ~ — 

• •'ft hvSocrit« Sim of Greece might be said of Inma. mz , that ,t is the 
u urc, not of a ncc ' IJoJcr/i It.dta and the West page 3 
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distinguish a Bengalee from a Madrasee, or a Marahatta fiom a 
Punjabee or a Sindlii, and a Muslim from a Hindu, all Indians exhibit 
a peivading community of life and type This had heen admitted 
by the great anthropologist, Sii Heibeit Rislev, vho held that 
‘beneath the manifold diveisity of physical and social types, 
languages, customs and religions which strikes the observer m 
India there can still be discerned a certain underlying unity of life 
fiomthe Himalayas to Cape Comorin’ Theie is more in common 
between a Bengalee, a Madrasee, a Marahatta, a Punjabee, and a 
gentleman from the United Provinces than between any one of 
them and, say, a Chinese from China, or a Jap fiora Japan, or 
a Pathan fiom Afghanistan All the laces that inhabit the area 
between the sapphire seas and the snow-clad Himalayas stand out 
shaiply defined against the Mongolians of the Hoith-East, and the 
Semites of the North-West. Tliere is an Indian character which 
has stamped itself npon all who have made India their home, 
whatevei might be -the land from which they came This general 
Indian character is a highly complex thing to which several 
factors have contributed The most dominant of them are the 
Aryan ideals and 6oncepts, from vhich our current cultural values 
have been Beiived Hindus and Muslims, Christians and Parsis, 
Aryans and Uravidians, Mongolians and Scythians at persent 
living in India show the same family affection, the same devotion 
of the son to the parents, the same high i egard for womanhood and 
motherhood, a certain degree of comprehensive emotional develop- 
ment, and above all, the self-same admission that life is an ethical 
struggle between inclination and conscience m which the former 
should be suboidmated to the latter. This is the reason why our 
people exalt moial obligation above contiactual liability. They do 
not seek to get out of difficult situations on legalistic and technical 
grounds if they feel bound to act lu certain ways on ethical consi- 
derations. They also piize sincerity and simplicity in personal 
life They love and revere Mahatma Grandhi, not so much for' 

his political doctiines, as foi his sinceiity and simplicity Lord 

\ 

Iiwm was liked by them moie than many "other Viceioys who 
tried to impress them with pomp and show, because he was able to 
convince them of his sincerity The late lamented C. F Andiews 
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wlio was affectionately called Dmabandhii by the people evoked 
tlie warmest response fiom Indian beaits because of bis transparent 
siiiceiity and simplicity 

It IS not out of place to state here that the present Indian 
culture, some ‘values of which have been desciibed above, should 
not be legaided as Hindu Its foundations are ceitainly Hindu, but 
as it stands to-day, it is a product of the fusion of three great 
cultnies, the Hindu, the Muslim, and the Western The culture to 
wliicli Hinduism gave biith duiing the centuries of its hey-day 
was veiy much influenced by the 'culture which the Muslims 
brought with them It would have been contrary to all sociological 
laws for the Hindus and the Muslims to have lived side by side, 
without contiibuting anything to the native cultures of each other 
The liberalising influence of the strict monotheism of Islam and its 
doctiine of biotherhood of man is manifest in the rise of saints like 
Dadu, Nanak, Kabii and others Akbai, Jehangir and Shahjahan 
aiG probably the greatest products of the synthesis of Hindu and 
Muslim cultures Duiing the last two hundred yeais contact with 
thd dynamic culture of the West has been responsible for giving it 
a new trend Theie has been a leligious and cultuial renaissance 
winch finds its best expiession in the teachings of Gandhi and 
Tagoie The common cultine winch unites all India has had a 
remaikable continuity duiing the preceding several centuries and 
IS mighty, rich and varied 

Fiom the foiegoing discussion it is clear that India is one 
countiy , and Indians constitute a nation in the ordinary accepted 
ineaning of the teim The two-nation theory advanced by some 
politicians IS inconsistent with facts, mischievous in intention and 

haimful 111 piactice The sooiiei it is laid to lest the better for all 
conceiiied 


II must, hoM ovei, bo odmilted that tho sentiment of nationalism is 
not so slioiig and poneiful in India as it is in the westein countries 
It IS 01 recent groath- not even thiee qoaiteis of a centniy old! 

may be said to ha\e made Its appeaiance with the biith of the 
Indian iaiional Coiigiess Theie aio soseral obstacles retarding its 
piegicss. One of them is tho political ignoiance of the masses 
Inch has been but partially lemoscd by the several national move- 
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ments led and launched by the Indian National Oongiess foi the 
emancipation of the countiy Another is to be found in the polic}’’ 
of divide and rule followed by the foieign impeiialistic luleis. 
The Hindu-MosJem tension of which so much capital is made by 
the enemies of Indian fieedom is the result of this policy of dtvid 
et iwpcia It IS not religious in nature at all, it is more political 
than social oi economic. Into its causes we shall go in another 
connection.^ 

The fact that all sections of the population are unanimous in 
their demand for the establishment of responsible government in 
the countiy possesses great significance foi oui present purpose 
It IS common political aspirations, common sufferings and common 
achievements which weld a group of people into a nation It is 
gratifying and heartening to note that members of all communities 
are fighting shoulder to shoulder in the struggle for national 
fieedom. Patriotism and the capacity for sacrifice are not the 
monopoly of any one community, they are found in all The 
clouds of mistrust that have lately gathered on the political 
horizon will soon melt away, and the sun of fieedom will soon 
dawn and radiate light and warmth all around 


• See below Chapter VI Communahsm in Indian Politics 



"Chapter II 

SOCIAL LIFE IN INDIA 

General Charactenstics. — Having discussed the bacligiound as 
it affects life in India, we now pioceed to examine its social aspect, 
, and shall mahe its economic, leligious and political aspects the 
topics of the succeeding chapteis 

The fundamental unity of type that we found to exist beneath 
the appaiont diveisity of lace, leligion and language in India has 
its paiallel m the unity of life undeilying the great heteiogeneity 
of customs, manneis, tiaditions etc , which cliaracteiises her social 
life And just as mteiested obseiveis fail to notice, or at least to 
emphasise the undeilying unity and obseive only the racial and 
othei diffeiences, siinilaily they are shuck by the obvious exclusive- 
ness and motley cliaiactei of oiu social life and do not see the 
dcepei ouiient of unity and uniformity that luns underneath it. 
As an illustiation of the fust point of view we may cite the 
following obseivations of Loid Duffeiin, an ex-G-overnoi-G-eneral 
^ of India ‘Poihaps the most patent characteristic of our Indian 
cosmos IS its division into two mighty political communities as 
distant fioni each othei as the poles asundei m then leligious 
f.utlis then liistoiical antecedents, then social oiganization, and" 
tlioa natuial aptitudes, on the one hand, the Hindus with their 
pohlhcM'.tlc beliefs, then temples adorned with images and idols 
thou \eneintion foi the s.icied cow, then celebiated caste distinc- 
tions, and thou habit of submission to successive conqueiozs, on 
the othoi hand, the Mohammedans with then monotheism, then 
loonoela^^tie f.uiatiu>m, tlieii aminal sacufices, their social equality 
and then lemeinbciance of the days, when enthroned at Delh/ 
the\ ioij;nod su pi erne fiom the Himalavas to the Cape Comoiin ’ It 
IS not oui business heie to subject this passage to a ciitical 
oxuiniiation and sepaiato the little liuth it contains fiom the gioss 
o\*a-£rtintion and distoilion of facts which disfigme it It appears 
that .nch a«!seitions are made vitli the ultenoi object' of 

m. uxniLniK (ho points of diffoienco between the two sistei commu- 
nnios of India and theieby malcing llien union difficult in we 

n. intoic.tedmiomaikuighoioiMhatn^ pictme diawn by the 

.. b.1.0^ bj the rclabons cv.st.«g bchvoen the 
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Hindus and the Mohammedans in the lakhs of villages in which 
real India is to be found Theie we find no such sharp contrast 
between the Hindus and the Mohammedans as is depicted by 
Lord Dujfferm. Indeed, it is impossible that it should exist, it 
would be contiaiy to all sociological -laws It is lendeied 
impiobable by the fact that a large majority of the Indian Muslims 
are the descendants of Hindu conveits to Islam who still letain 
something of Hindu ideas, customs and manners Change of label 
would not bung about a change of chaiacter and sentiment. Inspite 
of some points of diffeience in then leligious faith and social life, 
the Hindus, the Mohammedans and othei communities do show 
similarities in fundamental respects 

One such fundamental similarity lies in the dominant lole 
assigned to leligion in oui general scheme of life We in India take 
religion moie seiiously than the Westerners do , we do not confine 
it to some particular aspect or department of life, and do not observe 
any particular day as the Loid’s day as is the custom in the West 
Religion guides the whole of oui life fiom the ciadle to the grave 
and mfluences oui daily loutine fiom morning till night Every 
Hindu IS expected to perform the Sixteen sauhkan, in his life- 
time, the more important of which are the aim prasaii^ vtdya 
arambh, iniindxiij yagyopavif and panigrahan sanskars The 
daily yamas and ntyanias are also religiously ordained Salutation 
to the parents, morning bath, prayers, etc , are counted among 
the duties enjoined by religion Hay, even our diet and dress and 
habits and manners have a religious tinge This is due to the 
fact that the various social institutions which regulate our life 
have a religious basis. Hinduism and Islam aie socio-religious 
systems Their cardinal institutions are consecrated by association 
with religion. The best proof of the assertron that the Indian 
outlook on life is pervaded by the religious spirit is afforded by 
the fact that we have introduced religious and ethical ideas even 
into the sphere of politics With Mahatma Grandhi India believes 
that bad politics cannot be good religion This is one reason why 
the Britisher who takes a secular view of life and the world has 
generally failed to understand and appreciate Mahatma Gandhi 
and India 
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The vital lole of leligion m the Indian scheme of life is 
indicated by the following facts also There has haidly been 
any time m Indian history when religious movements in one form 
or another have not tahen place The greatest genius of the 
Hindu leaders has generally developed rn connection with religion 
The way for the Indian renaissance was prepared by the religious 
lefoim movements of the last century**'. The different social 
pioblems which have engaged the attention of the social and 
religious reformers of our country have been discussed in the 
context of a religious background It is very usual to find the 
supporters^ and opponents of social lefoim measures lilce the 
removal of eaily marriage, enforced widowhood and untoncha- 
bility, going to the sacred books for finding support and sanction 
for then respective points of view Even Mahatma G-andhi had 
to engage himself in this manner with the Pundits on the issue 
of untouchability. 

That the people of India should take religion seriously should 
cause no suipiise to any one This is the natural corollary of the 
fact that from times immemorial the Indian nation has pursued 
the spiritual ideal. Whereas ancient Greece struck the note of 
intellectual greatness and that way contributed a priceless treasure 
to the literature of the w’oild, whereas ancient Rome struck the 
note of CIVIC greatness and placed before the orld the ideal of 
del otion to the State, ancient India devoted herself to the pursuit 
of the spiiitual ideal and contributed a spiritual philosophy to 
the service of humanity. It is because of this spiritual view of life 
vhich we have received as an mheiitance that it is possible for us 
to be lohgious even uudei the present degenerate conditions. 

The Ml lues of reverence to parents, teachers and elders 
couilesj- and regard foi others, hospitality and chanty which have 
come to be intimately associated with Indian chaiactei are implied 
in a 'spuitual oi religious view of life We meet with these 
tivitv in all the secUons of the Indian nation One may expect 
the «:.vme hospitality and obseixe the same disposition to chanty 
wheuwor one goes from the Himalayas to Kanya Kumaii and 
iium tho Birhmpatia to tiie Indus ’ 

Chipl«r 1\ ~ — 
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Aiioilier consequence of the spnitnal view of life on which we 
have laid so much stiess may also he noted This leads us to 
judge the woith of an individual, not on the basis of his mateiial 
possession but on that of his character It is not the man of 
wealth who is esteemed but the man of virtue The highest class 
among the Hindus is the Brahman class which puisues knowledge 
and tiuth and not iiches Similarly the Muslims attach greatei 
value to chaiacter than to woildly piospeiity The Sufis among 
them aie veiy highly esteemed We recognize and appreciate 
(Jhaiactei and worth wheiever they exist; a foreigner would 
command oui leveience as much as a countrvman of ours, if lie 
possesses meiit The affection and esteem in which the late 
Deenbaiidhu Andiews was held by the people illustrates the point 

It has legretfully to be admitted that to-day undei the stiess of 
adveise ciicumstances and laigely as a lesult of foreign lule the 
spiritual view of life is being diiveji out by a mateiiahstic outlook 
The extinction of the leligious view would "mean the death of 
Indian civilization and cultuie If India lives to-day and is not 
counted a dead nation along with ancient G-ieece, Syiia and Egypt, 
it is because the destruction of her body politic by successive 
invasions in the past did not bung about the disappearance of hei 
spiritual ideal. But to-day oui cultuie is at its lowest ebb, and 
if we do not lake steps to stem the onslaught of western mateiial- 
ism, oui ancient civilization will go the way of otheis and soon 
become a thing of the past 

Theie may, however, be persons who see little good in making 
leligioii the basis fiom which to view life and conduct They 
aie of the opinion that being the piivate concern of an individual 
and a mattei between him and his Grod, religion should not be 
allowed to influence his social, economic and political life To 
let leligion invade politics and social relationship is to throw 
an apple of discoid in society and diive it asunder into hostile - 
camps In support of then contention they refer to the unseemly 
and undignified quarrels between the Hindus and the Mohamme- 
dans in India According to them religion is the bane of Indian 
social and political life It is because the social institutions and 
rules which determine oui life and conduct have a leligious 
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sanction (hat om social hfe lias become highly exclusive The 
Jlintlu does not dine or mairy with, the Muslim , the customs 
and inanneis of the foimei aie different fiom those of the lattei, 
those of the Paisees aie different fiom those of the Silchs etc. 
The lesult is that the vaiious communities have then separate 
festivals. The Hindus celebeiate Husheia, Deepavali, Janam- 
ashtmi, Iloh and other festivals , the Muslims have then Id, 
Muhaiiam, etc , and the Chiistians then Chiistmas etc Hot only 
aie then festivals different, but the modes of celebiatmg them are 
also fundamentally dissimilar The Hindus celebrate their festivals 
in a moie individualistic fashion than the Muslims oi the 
Chiistians do AVhat is ivoise is tho fact that on account of 
communal tension the menibeis of one community do not paiti- 
cipate in the festival*? of othei communities How-a-da-j s we find 
^ eiy few Muslims playing Holi, and few Hindus joining Mnharram 
piocessions There is no national festival which all Indians maj'- 
colebiate and enjoy in common. The introduction of leligion in 
Politics has been lesponsible foi one of the woist features of our 
pohtical hfe, namely, communal electoiates Theie is the demand 
foi communal lepiesontation in goi einment services and even in 
educational institutions, and now foi Pakistan. 

All this IS tiue. Our social life is chaiacteiised by^ degiee of 
exclusiveness not found elsewheie We lack ihat homogeneitj’^ 
of social life uhich one notices m countiies like Fiance, England 
and Germany And it has to bo admitted that it is laigely due 
to the emphasis v e lay on the i ole of leligion in hfe. But it 'is 
permissible to loniaik that all the^e evil consequences aie not due 
to the lehgious spint hut to the fact that ue have come to attach 
moio value to the foi ms than to the substance of leligion If by 
lehgjonuo moan an muei spu it that guides life and makes foi 
iigliteousnos*!, and not nieiely external obseivance of ceitain 
prvctioes it lavs down, il is impossible that it should evei pioinote 
discoid and gne use to oxclusneness It is not to the pievalence 
of the religious spuit but to mistaken notions about wdiat religion 
is. that the ill- wo are suAeimg fiom should bo asciibed. M’hat the 
woiia needs tod.av is the spnitualisation of oui social and political 
hfo. This IS il.e message of Mahatma Gandhi to mankind at 
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large According to him politics bereft of moral and spiritual 
considerations kills national life. Hence his insistence on the 
employment of honest and truthful means for the attainment of 
Swaraj 

Before passing on to an examination of the social institutions 
which mould and regulate social life in our -country, it is 
necessary to call attention to another impoitant featuie of it 

The Indian society is not so much a synthesis of individuals as of 

« 

groups. The individual plays his part in society not as an 
isolated unit but as a member of a family, caste and village. In 
the past he scarcely existed except as a member of one or 
other of these gioups , his development was conditioned by the 
demands which they made on him in the name of social solidaiit3% 
This feature is fast on the decline today , it is incompatible with 
the principles on which the British system oE admmistration is 
based 

The caste system, untouchability, family, marriage, purdah 
and religious fairs are the chief institutions which deserve a 
careful study as important determinants of our social life. A bnef 
account of each is subjoined 

THE CASTE SYSTEM 

The caste system is one of the most important and distinguish- 
ing featuies of our social organization O’Malley calls it the 
steel frame’ of our social structure Though mamly associated 
with the Hindu social system, it may be ranked as Indian 
because some sort of caste distinctions are to be found 
among the Muslims and the Chiistians also The converts to 
these faiths fiom Hinduism earned caste differentiations with 
them into their new folds We may begin our study of this 
institution with a definition 

Definition and Nature of Caste.— Sir Edward Blunt defines 
a caste as ‘an endogamous gioup, or collection of endogamous 
groups, beaiing a common name, membership of which is heredi- 
tary, arising from biith alone, imposing upon its members certain 
lestnctions in the mattei of social mtercouise, either (i) follow- 
ing a common traditional occupation, or (u) claiming a 
common origin, or (iiij both following such occupation and 
claiming such origin; and generally regarded as forming a 
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single homogeneous community.’ This definition winch is subs- 
tantially identical with the one given in the Impeiial G-azetteer 
of India admiiably descnbes the mam features of the caste system*, 
as it is opeintive in our country at the present time, and the - 
important role it plays in the life of an individual In the first- 
place, it says that a caste is a group of people membership of 
which IS determined by btrth alone. This means that the modern 
castes aie hereditary m character^ A person does not choose his 
caste ; he is boin m it , he cannot change it This makes the 
•system iigid and prevents the transfer of members from one 
gioup to another which sometimes may be very necessary and 
desnablo in the inteiest of social progress and social justice It 
should be remembered that although caste and birth have been 
intimately associated with each other from very old times, the 
•system was not so iigid in its early stage as it has become to-day. 
In the distant past caste was based on qualities and chaiacter 
and not on the accident of birth alone The Brahman was 
distinguished from other castes by the predominance of safo^ttna^ 
the Kvhatiiya by that of rajoquna^ and the Sudra by the display 
of tamagtina The present system thus involves a departure fiom 
the ancient ideal in a fundamental lespect Many of the evils 
and abuses which have ciept into it can be tiaced to this vital 
point of difference 

111 the second place, according to this definition a caste is a 
gioup follovnng a common traditional ocdupation This aspect 
was piominent about half a century ago, it is less universal today, 
^Vo find members of one and the same caste folio wmg different 
occupations , e g , some Brahmans are priests, some astrologers 
some arc landlords, while others have taken to government sevvic 
01 follow the vaiious learned piofessions Even those who belonj 
to the professional or occupational castes like the barber, th 
washerman, the weaver, the potter and the cowherd no longe 
follow the hereditary vocations , several of them drift into othe 
ono«; This is the effect of the new economic forces working n 
t le countn-. But some time back caste and occupation weie vev 
nitimtely connected as this definition slates One very importan 
niiplieation of this aspect must be understood. It means tha 
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there must be iinmeion^i castes, more numerous than the profes- 
sions themselves siiice some of the castes are sectarian in character 
This again involves a departure from tlie ancient ideal which 
postulates only four vatno', or castes, the Brahman, the Kshatnya, 
the Vaishya, and the Sudia class To-day theie'aie about three 
thousand castes and sub-castes The division of society into four 
chief classes, each characterised by certain qualities, and each 
dischaigmg ceitain necessary functions, is right and natural , 
its division into numerous Abater -tight groups without any 
natural lines of distinction between them is wrong and unnatural. 
The distinction between Khattiis and Banias and Kayasthas, that 
between Jats and Grujais and Tyagis, and the one between Kolis and 

Domes etc , have no basis in reason and are unintelligible It is also 

% 

irrational to erect every profession into a caste, and rank black- 
smiths goldsmiths, caipenteis, barbers, butchers as distinct castes. 
The absence of Hindu solidarity seems to be the consequence of 
this excessive fragmentation which is not at all implied in the 
ancient practice How the immeious castes and sub-castes arose 
IS very difficult to explain 

In the thud place, the definition of caste as given by Sir Edward 
Blunt states that every caste is an endogamous group It means 
that a member of a given caste may not many outside that caste ; 
a Vaishya must many a Vaishya, a. Brahman a Brahman, and a 
Kayastha a Kayastha, and so on. The system thus prohibits 
inter-caste marriages. This rule is enfoiced with great rigour , 
even at the present time intei-caste mainages are few and far 
between.' 

In the fouith place, it may be stated that a caste forms a 
single homogeneous community. It means that the members of 
one caste resemble one another moie than any one of them would 
resemble the members of another caste. A Vaishya would have 
more affinity with anothei Vaishya than with a Brahman. This 
homogeneity results from the prevalence of more or less the same 
general standard among all the members of the caste and the fact 
that they are subject to the same r^les, customs and code ' 

Fmally, a caste imposes upon its members certain restrictions 
in the matter of social intercourse It restricts the field of choice 
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nj maniage and deteimiues how its membeis shall diess them- 
selves, V hat they shall eat and whatnot, and other details of 
life 

Tlieie aiG a few other features of the system which deserve 
notice but which are not jmplied m the definition given above. 
Each caste condsideied in itself is a demociatic organization It 
IS a biotherhood, all of whose membeis aie equal m spite of their 
vaiying foi tunes. This spint of equality and biotheihood has 
been obscured a little in the higher sections of the Hindu society 
on account of the progress of individualism and the" disturbing 
influence of foieign lule , it, however, persists in the 'lower stiata 
where the caste punchayats treat all membeis as equal One 
manifestation of this spirit of equality is the fact that all members 
aio invited to the marriage feast and on other occasions Wrthm 
oaery caste there prevails the spirit of mutual sympathy and 
helpfulness and co-operation On occasions of marriage, etc , 
the membeis of the hiradatt lender all sort of help to the 
individual concerned Widows and orphans and other destitute 
members often receive support from the community In 
some iii'stances the caste sabha offers scholarships, etc , to 
dcscrYiiig students of the community. In this way the caste does 
for its members what society or state is expected to do iii western 
counliies 


In describing the main features of the caste system as it is 
found to-day, some important points in which it differs from 


the ancient practice have been stated It was pointed out 
That originally tlieie veie only foui castes, namely the class 
of Biahmans de\oted to the puisuit of learning, the class of 
K'^hatriyas duty was to protect the society fiom external 

airgiession, the cla«:s of Vaishyas who pursued economic activities 
and pioduced vealth, and the class of Sudias whose mam function 
vas to lender menial sen ice to the three highei classes These 


c'usto.concvpond to the intellectual warrioi, and economic classes 
and the ‘;h\os oi domeciic servants found in e\ciy society But 
To-day VO ^cc the Hindu «=ocictv broken up into bundled*; of small 
'Uion- *1110 101.1 onginal castes veie distinguished bj' certain 
q 1 ‘lu.i s ...f cbai.'cUr * at the present time caste stands entirely 
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dissociated fiom qualities To these vital points of ditference may 
be added another. Oiiginally, caste defined a man’s .duties and 
obligations, it confeired no privileges It v’as the duty or 
dharma of the Biahmans to pursue learning. They -were 
forbidden to acquire wealth or seek political power,' for these were 
the dharma of the Vaishyas and the Kshatiiyas respectively/ 
Theiis was the life of poverty and self-denial which cut them off 
from enjoyment of life and its luxuries The duties of the other 
classes were similarly defined As long as each caste stuck to 
its dharma and discharged its duties, all went well and society 
prospered But when the Brahman foigot his tiue function and 
began to seek political power and material happiness, and the 
Kshatiiya gave up his function and took to the work of teaching, 
and the Vaishya wanted to do the work of the Brahman, decline 
began The evils we notice in the Hindu community at the present 
time are not the result of the caste system but the consequences of 
its perverted form The outer foim of the system has remained ; 
its inner spirit has fled 

Another perveision may also be noted. In the ancient time 
the caste system was intimately connected with another institution, 
namely the ashram dhatiiM^ which has become extinct to-day 
AVhat the ancients had was varnashram and not merely the four 
varnas or castes Caste was operative at only one of the four 
stages into which life was divided It was only the grthastht or 
householder who observed caste legulations the biahmchaii, the 
vanprasthi and the sanyasi had no castes To-day caste regulates 
life from birth till death , it determines a man’s diet, his associates, 
his matiimonial alliance, his vocation, his environments etc If 
the system has lost its utility and become a cancerous growth in 
our social body, the phenomenon must be ascribed to the above- 
stated transformations it has undergone thioughoutits long career. 

Jhe Merits of the System. — It has become a fashion to levile 
and condemn the caste system and ascribe to it all the numerous 
evils from which the Indian nation is suffenng Had it been such 
a bad thmg, it could not have survived foi centuries and outlived 
the several attacks made on it from time to time. It has exhibited 
a wonderful vitality ; it has entered and affected communities 
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among* which ' it did not esist. i It ihust* have something to 
1 recommend -it'V else we cannot orplaim these phenomena. 


' The Aryans 'when they fenbeifed India ifrom -the north-west 
came iiito conflictiwith the inhabitants of the country whom they 
, '•subjugated. • iRilther than adoptt».ihe». method of, exterminating 
the conquered inferior race-*" the* method adopted • by the white 
races of Europe ml thowr' dealings with ithendarh races of Africa and 
Australia to-day-*— our ancestors chose another way of -solving the 
racial problenn -They • converted the conquered i non- Aryan races 
into 'the Sudra cldss* aud assigned ' menial 'dutiGSito them. The 
'distinction betweeilithe three higher castes on one, side and the 
Sudra on ‘the other is, thus probably ethnic in oiagm., .Otlier racial 
groups which icamd into ithis country i at later stages ,.were made 
into separate castes^ The'Rajbansis and, the Ghandals,-qjf , Bengal, 
tho>Jat 8 *and the>Mcos b£>the Bunjab.aiid Eajputanh, itheiBundelas 
of 'U* P,} the 'Mahdrs of -Bombay, and-* >the Nayars pf Madras, to 
namo* only few of ithemy aiq among the racisd castes of India. 
■\yo may thus* hold -that the caste-i system, was,* developed in tins 
' c ountry os a solutibn jofL.thb_^ racial pioblem •vduch )Our^ ancestors 
had to face.. It may bo asseited that, this, solution iSjfj\r pupeiior 
•10 any* other adopted by other-peoples in different countries.^ 

U. he distmolion •between, the Biahmaii), tbe* Ksbotnya . and the 
•Voibhya clns^ob had piobabIy<a different origin and, served A diffeient 
puiposo, 3 i uas pi obabI:^based on„dvviKion qnabour,;whijch makes 
fm. economic efficiency.. . Nothmgt seems to ihe, mqre, natural than 
to ha\ 0 one* class devoted to the consecration of the , ancient ideals 
and ‘the maintenance of Ihe ancient aituol as well as>t{> thq puisuit 
of tiulh about tho supierao reality ai^d ,its .piopagatipp, another 
* claos chaigcd with tho function of defending, tUc .community and 
onlTustod with .«the. duty, of ruleislup, a tbnd .ejass engaged m 
tho work of producing and, distiihuting wealth, and jastfy, the 
class, of inomnl seuants .Suck a division of, work .necessarily 
> eadf, to An-officient oiganizaUoii of snciety It is poihaps due to the 
oporatiou of this pimciple.that.tihe diverse piofessional castes came 


* Jt. device 1 «rm-labl> s.-coctful .i.tempi to organise cubin' 

pMrl=o^<l*'Trrcnt rnccs m different cultaml le%<*!s, and n ich.e%ca the 

of p.rxe-itne the coant-j from splut.n« up ,nto ^arnng racial 
tr >• Tan an r“l,c 17 
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into existence Even if this account of the origin of the caste 
system is not accepted, it remains true that the system does make 
foi proficiency in the economic sphere. If a ceitain occupation 
becomes heieditaiy in a certain caste or family, the sons 
acquire a good deal of skill and dexterity under the congenialjj 
home atmosphere and tbe loving caie of the father, and with 
minimum effoit. This is the reason why the followers of 
several ancient occupations show an amazing skill. "pie-fame 
enjoyed by the products of Indian craftsmen for centuri es. jnJ Euro pq 
was_ to. a'gfeat' extent due. to the operation of the caste system. 
It is hardly necessary to labour this point further. 


The caste system has been a great stabilising factor in our society. 
It has kept ,our people content with their heieditaiy vocations 
and saved them from much worry about the choice of a profession. 

Mllf 1 I Bill IMIIH -y- 

The evils, arising from free competition which have become such a 
glaring feature of the western economic system and which have 
given nse to socialism and communism weie unknown to us in India 
till recently This is not an insignificant blesssing that the system.^ 
has given to the Indian people 

It IS also highly likely that it was the caste system which 
enabled^ the Hindu society to resist the onslaught j)f _ Islam 
and save itself from being, submerged. It gave the Hindus an 
organization which prevented wholesale conversions to Islam. The 
people of Persia, Afghanistan, Egypt, Syria and other countries, 
swept away by the rising tide of Islam, did not possess any similar 
defensive and protective institution This phenomenon may be 
observed even to-day. Wheieas individuals belonging to diffeient 
castes might go over to other faiths without any difficulty, any 
contemplated conveision of a xvhole caste rouses antagonistic 
^forces and becomes almost an impossibility The Hindus owe a lot 
to this much-abused and reviled mstitution The critics also forget 
that the system encourages mutual help and fosters the spirit ot! 
equality wnthin the groupj. 

’ Evils of the Caste System. — The great' service's rendered by 
the institution of caste to the Hindu society aie, however, foiled 
by equally or perhaps more serious evils which have flown from 
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it. Olio of ill© greatest m 3 uiiGs it lias inflicted upon us is the 
3cstiuction of our national sohdaiity. I_feJhas^nge^er^_and. 
fostered social^ and ,political_disum^„,J 2 [d_h^ ^^eby^r^e^ the 

Hindus and the_ Indian nation weak. It has hampered the growth 
of social consciousness and prevented the Hindus fiom developing 
that degree of homogeneity which characterises the Muslims as a, 
community 


The institution is also responsible for the great exculsiveness 
Tihich IS prominent in our social life. Members of one caste do not 
usually intei-mairy oi intei-dme with those^ of another. The 
social manners and customs of the different castes vary. The 
result IS that to a casual observer India appeals as a congenes 
of different nationalities and not as one nation .. Thus the 
heterogeneity introduced by the caste system really couceals the 
deeper and undeilying unity of type and culture in India. "" 

If, on one side, the system has been a gieat stabilismg agent, 
oil the other side, it has acted as a serious obstacle to social pio- 
gro^s It makes oui people conservative, averse to change, and prone 
to slick to the beaten track This conservatism is specially noticeable 
in socio-ieligious matters It is not easy for a person to le-marry 
lus widened daiightei, or delay the mainage of his daughter 
till the age of puberty, against social opposition Happily the 
tjianny of the system in this paiticulai respect is on the decline. 
Novel Ihclcss, it lomains true that caste has been a senous obstacle 
in the n.ay of social lefoim 

4 

Thoie aie othei ways also by which this institution has made 
the Hindu community weak. Hinduism is not a proselytising 
religion like Islam oi Christianity, though its doois aie open to 
all who ‘^cok admibsion into it The caste system, however, 
makos.it dinicull foi It to absorb -aad" assimilate "thq converts!' 
Thcieisno cistoto which they can be assigned, and without 
boiiig asMgnod to some caste they cannot easily function as its 
moiaber-. Emmi the Arj-a Samaj which may be regarded as 
tho miliuut soction of Hinduism and which is ceitainly pro 
Khtinngm nature has gioatly suffered from this impediment. 
Ip tho second pheo In lo^liictiiig the field of choice withm a 
* or Mib-c. *=1.. m matiimonml matteu^ it, has ad; eisely affected 
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' fhe virility of tKfe ria'tion’ and'alsb gi'ti'eii risB'td 'the’ evil Jiiactice 
of domy. ‘ If th'ere is an exdess of ‘lilale^■Ofve^ female’s in one caste, 
knd an' exces's"'0'f* feiiialfes 'over inales' 'iti'" another, 'it makes it 
impossible to rOlried jr 'this 'dispaiity by' permitting niales of one 
caste 'to marry the fdmAles'of the other.’"' It* also tends" to' produce 
m the ineiiibels ‘of the higHfef 'bastes a‘ 'great 'dismclm'atioi]!* towards 
manual I'abbur and certain " bfcfchpatiOns, and prevents them from 
improving tireir ebonoinic position. 

Revolt’ ag'afnst the Systeih.—'liloSt * of th^Se eVils'* are 'due to 
the fact 'th'at' the Spii'it’ tvhich* 'liifdrrned'it in the'pa'St'and inade it 
wha't it ‘wafe, has “now disappeaibd.* ’Whkt reimains'at the' present 
time is shamj and a ' caricature.' ’ 'Little' wbnder then*, 'that there 
is a revolt' against ' it, specially ainOng ‘the ''educated classes who 
have beeri'fed' bn westeih ideak a'dd 'hslve"im‘bibed the Western 
spirit.' Its'hold' oh fherii’ is "W'eakeniiig 'aS‘'is 'blear 'frOm the 
facts "cited below ; — 

\f) Intei-CaSte nhaniages,' thbugh 'itill rather few^ are be- 
cp’ming fnore frecjuen't than dveum the pist*" An'k'ssodiation called 
the Jat-Pat'Totak Mandal ha^ been' fcanyirlg on WigOrous piopa- 
ganda against 'the' liistitutiOii'and haS b'deii responsible fOr- several 
inter-caste marriages. 


‘ ‘ (/<) The prohibition against interdiUirig iS klso’ being 'disibgarded 
veiy frequently, 'both' Opdniy hnd’in secrbcy 'Educated persons 
do liot mind taking' fbod’ With' 'meiiibetis 'Of different castes, or 
' food ' piepaied of^ touched' even' bjr' 'menabeis'of • !a 'lower caste 
Intel -caste diniieis are held on impOltant'oecasions, ‘Without giving 
use to aiiy'awkwaid situation 

(tit) Restiictibns'Upoil'fOod,' dfess, tlaver,'ebe.yare afiso being 
disiegarcled With impunity 

{tv) Occupation and’caste” do' not- ^6 together to' the extent 
they 'did abdut a generatidri' or two ago ' Now the son need not 
follow the voca'tiOn Of the father’, he generally ^Sedks! '‘fresh fields 
and pastures new’. 

(v) In sdm'd' pAi'ts Of the’ cdilntiy the Idwer tfasteS'-are begin- 
ning to 'lebel kg'ain’St’ the StatUs tif ' infenoiity the cdste system 
assigns to them , ‘ thky asjhie to be ranked amoiig 'the higher 
castes, and to' tliis elid.a’dopt many -of their 'social customs, and 
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even neir surnames in place of the old ones "which they reject. 

It may bo observed that the system is on the decline in big 
cities and among the higher castes. It is still a vital force, ho-wever, 
in the villages and among the lovrer castes. The reason for 
jithis phenomenon is that the educated element in the higher 
classes living in cities has come under the influence of the West 
moie than the lower classes residing in villages among "whom 
illiteracy still prevails. 

Vitality of the System. — The protest against the caste system 
IS still weak and confined to a rather small circle. It is difificult 
to say what force it might gather in the future. In the past the 
•system had shown marvellous vitality It has sur'vived the 
attacks made on it from time to time. One of the earliest attacks 
WAS that directed by Lord Buddha. At a much later date samts like 
Kabii and Nanak laised their voice against it In the last century 
the Biahmo Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj and the Arya Samaj 
condemned it. The entiie trend of Islam and Christianity 
^ IS against it But the caste system has continued to flourish 
^ inspite of these assaults It has le-entered the refoiming sects 
and has oven influenced Islam and Chiistianity The Hindu 
coiiveits to these faiths cairied then caste differentiations "with 
them It ‘seems that it is deeply entrenched in the Indian 
chniacter and mind ; perhaps even a levolution like the Fiench 
llevoUition or like the recent Bnssinii Revolution might not be 
able to eiadicate it from the Indian soil 

Those who undei stand human nature will at once realise that 
it IS not ]) 0 '>siblo to destroy caste, loot and blanch What is 
possible and ^^hnt wo should attempt to achieve is the reform of 
the sj«.lcm and not its abolition Whatever is obnoxious to 
iei«ion must bo given up*, hat over is in conformity with human 

nature has to bo retained Now human natuie is such thatwheie- 
e\er a number of human beings come to live together in gioups, 
disuiictions me bound to appe.ir Such distinctions nie sure 
to an*.!* e\eiy where. Plato, one of the greatest minds the woild 
hm pioduepd, di\idod hi** ideal sociotj* into classes wh«ch bear 
nclo-e r< ‘•einbl nice to the four c\stes iccogni«!od Iw the ancient 
Hindu- 1 d us ouK got ud of the evcrc*:cencc-' which have grown 
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up, and retain the oiiginal four-fold castes, and base them on 
giuia and karma and not on heredity alone as the piesent system 
does. In the next place we may ask those who advocate the 
abolition of the caste system as to what they propose to 'substitute 
•in its place, on what other principle they would organise the ^ 
new society Unless alternative schemes of social leconstruction 
are placed before us, we are not in a position to accept their 
proposal. 

Caste-Punch ay ats. — Before passing on to the examination of 
an undesirable development of the caste system called untouch- 
ah titty it IS worth while to refer to one important adjunct of it, 
namelj'-, the caste punchayats. These were the traditional means 
of enforcing caste discipline and securing the obseivaiice of caste 
lilies and regulations All offences against caste were referred to 
the caste council and decided by it It could impose a line upon 
the offender and even expel him from the btradari , it had the 
authority to declare a marriage null and void, or give a woman 
permission to le-marry The growth of the British judicial system 
has given a serious blow to this once impoitant and useful institu- 
tion The influence of western ideas has also had a dissolving 
effect on it To-day the -mthority of the caste punchayat is seldom 
recognised by the educated members of the higher castes In 
matters social and personal, they insist upon the right of private 
judgment They openly disregard the caste rules pertaining to 
food, dunk, occupation and social relations. But the caste 
punchayat is still a force among the lower classes and in rural 
areas 

^ UNTOUOHABILITY 

Its nature* — The institution of untouchability for which 
Hinduism is justly criticised and condemned is almost as old as the 
caste system itself of which it may be regarded as an outgrowth. 
Outside the four mam classes of the caste system — Brahman, 
Kshatiiya, Vaishya, and Sudia — there are several sects, bearing 
different names in different parts of the country, which are 
collectively known as untouchables oi ouicasfes. They include 
Bhangis, Ohamais, Kolis and Domes iii the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, Namasudias in Bengal,^ Mahais in Maharashtra, 
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Vokkaligas iii Mysoio and Tiyas in Malabar. The untouchables 
mo sometimes called the Depressed Classes (though the latter 
term is really wider and includes classes which are not strictly 
untouchable, e g, Khatiks), an_d_ they aie estimated to con^rise 
about J20 % of the total Hindu population of India Mahatma 
Gandhi piefois to designate them as Hartmans which literally 
means the ‘children of Grod’ 

They aie called untouchables because their touch is considered 
to pollute the thing or person with which or whom they come 
into' physical contact. A caste Hindu would not take food 
or water touched by a member of the untouchable class, and 
he himself will have to take a bath or perform some sort 
of puiification, if ho is fouled by his touch At places in southern 
India untouchability passes into itna pproach ab titty. There are castes 
which cause atmos])heiic pollution even , i e , their touch pollutes 
the air loi varying distances, and they are, for this leason, not 
allowed to come within a piesciibed distance from w^here a 
caste Hindu may happen to be. This distance, again, is not 
the same foi all untouchable classes, there are classes whose 
shadow* will foul wdiatevei it falls upon, and there are others which 
may not come within 60 feet of a high class Hindu There is a 
class in Tinnovolly district in Madras whose members are not 


pci nutted to move about during daytime, they can leave their 
homes only at night They are considered to be so degraded 
that, to sny nothing of then touch oi shadow, even the mere sight 
of them IS consideied to have the same effect. Theynie thus 
not meiel}’- nntouchnblo or unapproachable, but unseeable^ withal 
Nothing like this is found in noithern India These phenomena 
me conrnied to parts of the southern presidency alone In 
othoi lospccts al «!0 uutouchabilitv is not so rigid and strict in 
the noithoiii as in the southern paits of the country, the influence 
of I'-laiu Ims probably «!omething to do with this difference 


Disabilities of the Untouchables. — The lot of the untouchables 
!«! \cry hard, they cro condemned to a life of w*rctchedness 
Mivit'idc, mental and iiioial degradation. From the way they 
lH-hn\P m the prevcnce of a poison considered great by them it 
wt.uld appear that they h'l.e lost ill .:onso of humanity and self. 
i-pnM, vidh.ucbconi- hiced almost to a sub-human condition" 
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Their miseiable plight and the depth of their degiadation can ‘well 
be gauged from the following descriptions of their personal 
experiences — one by the late lamented 0 F Andrews and the 
other jiy Mahatma Gandhi : 

(<) ‘I can remember how, when I went near a poor “untou- 
chable” woman in Malabar, who was crouching in her hut with 
three half-starved children by her side and with the mere skeleton 
of a baby in her arms, she screamed out in a terrible manner, 
even though I was wearing Indian home-spun clothes and could 
not possibly have been^ mistaken for an official She was 
possessed with the horrible fear that she might pollute me by 
her presence, and that I might m return peihaps do her some 
bodily injury The shock was to me so great when I saw her 
frightened face that it haunted me for many days ’f 

(«) ‘It was at Bolgarh thuty-one miles fiom the neaiest 
railway station, that, whilst I was sitting and talking with 
Dinbandhu Andie ws, a pariah with a half-bent back, weaiing only 
a dirty loin-cloth, came ciouching in fioiit of us He picked up a 
stiaw and put it in his mouth, and then lay flat on his face with 
arms outstretched. He then laised himself, folded his hands, bowed, 
took out the stiaw, arranged it in his haii, and was about to 
leave ’ Mahatma Gandhi asked him why he had put the straw 
in his mouth, and the aiiswoi came that it was done to honour 
the Mahatma. The Mahatma hung his head in shame ‘The 
price of such hououi seemed to bp far too gieat to bear. My 
Hindu spiiit was deeply wounded.’ J 

There aie several customs and piactices obseived by the caste 
Hindus in then dealings with the untouchables which have reduced 
the latter to then present pitiable and miserable plight We jdo 
not permit them to enter our temples, and we have made no 
suitable arrangements for ministering to their religious needs. 
We have segregated their residential quarters from our own 
and do not allow them to send their children to our public 
schools. In these and other ways they have been kept 
away fiom the civilizing influence of religion and con- 
tact with the higher classes. Matters have been made worse 


t Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas by C. F Andrews, oage 104 
X Ibid, page 170 
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l)V tilt* piaclice of lliiowjiig the leavings of oui plates to them and 
thou acldiclioii to the icvolting habit‘of eating caiiion aie 

.ilso indesciibably pooi Then poveity jis chiefly due to the fact 
that they aie confined to the lowest and least lemunerative 
,piofc*;sions Illiteracy and the wide pievalenco of supeistitious 
habits aie also lespoiisible for their gmiding poveity To complete 
Iho pictuie of the soitof life they aie compelled to live it is 
nccessaiy to refei moie in detail to the vaiious disabilities fiom 
which they suffei They may be classified ^nder the following 
foul heads * social, leli^ious, ecoiiomic, and political 

Social Disabilities. — The social disabilities of the untouchables 
aie numeious and vaiied Refeience has already been made to 
some of them, e g , to the fact that then dwelling houses aie situat- 
ed 111 aicns wholly cut ofi' fiom the lesidential quaiteis of the higher 
classos Thecc aioas called slums are generally very duty and 
iii'sunitniy, and without any adequate aiiaiigements for the supply 
of watei and light The_ fact that then touch is considered 

to have a defiling efiect on peisons and things places 
on them a seiioiis social disability whose cumulative effect is 
appalling This means that they cannot draw watei from 
the ells u‘ed bj'' the caste Hindus, bathe in public tanlcs^ and 
•'Cnd then childien to schools wheie those of the other 
classes go foi then instiuction What this means in a countiy 
^^hole educational facilities nie few and limited can be 
imagined easily. It has been chiefly instrumental in keeping 
them illileiato and Ignorant At places in the luial areas they 
aie not peiimtted the use of palanquins foi canyiiig the bride and 
the biidegioom at the oonclusion of the maiiiage ceiemonv, 
then womenfolk .ne not alloA\ed to use gold and sihei 
oinainents and theii menfolk to put on clothes aho\e the Avai^t 
Tlu\ aio nKo compelled to lemlei foiced laboni oi as it j<i 
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Religious Disabilities. — These include a ban on the study of 
the s^acied books and entiy into temples. They are not entitled 
to wear the sacred thiead "What is worse, the Hindu society has 
made no anangements foi their religious education and deputed 
no preacheis to look after their spiiitual welfare The sanyasi 
alone has visited these forlorn and forsaken childien of God. 
In keeping them uncultured and uncivilized the ieligious_dis^ili- 
ties have pioved no less eifective than the social segregation 
desciibed above It is difficult to find a parallel to it in any other 
religion The untouchable has been denied the elementary rights 
of a human being. 

Economic Disabilities. — Economically the untouchables are 
condemned to follow the least paying and the most unclean piofes- 
sions like scavenging and leather cleaning In villages they 
constitute the landless agiiculiural labouiers emplojmd by the 
owner of the land on a meagie remuneiation. ^ley aie thus at 
the bottom of the economic scale The fact that they aie not 
usually peimitted to follow a bettei piofession has added to their 
economic hardship. 

Political Disabilities. — A peison living under such serious 
restiaints could haidly be thought worthy of paiticipatmg in the 
political life of the community. The untouchable had no place 
ill the village punchayat , he could hold no office in the state 
The question of franchise did not exist for centuiies befoie the 
intioduction of lepiesentative institutions a few decades ago. 

It might appeal fiom the preceding account that the outcastes 
constitute the most oppiessed poition of mankind and that the 
caste Hindu is the most ciuel and heaitless of all human beings. 
Theie aie, howevei, some facts which go to mitigate to some extent 
the sufferings and piivations of the untouchables They also show 
that the caste Hindu is not so heaitless a being as otheiwise 
he might be supposed to be. If the latter did nob peimit the 
foimei to diaw watei from his well on the ground of his dirty 
and unclean habits, he took caie to see that theie was a tiough 
filled with water fiom where the latter could obtain his supply 
of the needed liquid If tradition kept the untouchable to unclean 
piofessions, it also gave him certain lights of which no one could 
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dppnve liim The scavengei had his shaie of gram at the harvest 
finiG and all the menials were fed on festive occasions This is not 
meant as a justification for the piactice, but is intended merely to 
show that ill retuin for the services ho rendered to the community, 
the untoucliable was given certain rights by it It may also be 
pointed out that there are ceitain ceremonies more or less of a 
religious iiatuie which cannot be performed unless a member of a 
low caste, sometimes even an untouchable, executes ceitam 
‘specific functions without which the ceiemony remains incomplete 
or cannot even begin For example, in parts of South India the 
dead body of a caste Hindu cannot be cremated unless wood cut 
by a low caste man is available , offerings to ceitain deities cannot 
begin unless an untouchable makes his offering fiist.f 
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It saw nolbing wiong in peipetually condemning a section of 
Indian humanity to a life of wretchedness and degradation. It held 
such a life to be a 3ust punishment for the sms committed in the 
previous incai nation. The untouchable himself acquiesced in a 
tieatment meted out to him as though he deserved nothing 
bettei and theiefore what he got was his due. But all this has 
changed now The Hindu community is out to make amends for 
its past misdeeds and the untouchable is stiuggliiig to improve his 
lot and status 

It must never theless bo admitted that the stimulus for the 
uplift of these sujipiessed classes fiist came from the Christian 
missionaiies who labouied hard among them and converted them 
in thousands to tlieii faith. These converts gave up their old 
duty habits, acquired a new dignity and became honest and good 
membeis of the Clnistian society This roused the thinking 
portion of the Hindu community fioin then slumbei and 
awakened them to a sense of duty towaids then sunken co- 
leligionists The Aiya Samaj took up the voik of uplift, and 
began to admit them to its member'^hip aftei making them go 
thiough a ceiemony of formal puiificatioii The Biahmo Samaj also 
did much towaids impioving their lot m Bengal Many enlightened 
Hindu philanthropists established Depressed Class Missions with 
a view to then economic uplift and educational advancement. 
This changed attitude found expression in a speech delivered by the 
late lamented Copal Krishna Cokhale in 1903 at Dhaiwai Theieinl 
he condemned the institution of untouchabilitj’- and lemaked . 
that the piactice was most inational which kept out people fiom * 
oui houses and shut them out from all intei-course with us 
as long as they lemamed within the pale of oui leligion but 
permitted us to shake hands with them and legaid tliem as 
quite respectable as soon as they lenounced oui faith and put on 
a hat, a coat and a pair of tiouseis, and began to call themselvs 
Chiistians But the Hindu community in geneial remained^ 
obstinately indilTeieut to the movement foi a long time The 
oithodox element in it even offeied active resistance to it at many 
places The dcgiee of opposition to it can be gauged from the fact 
that even as late as 1910 the proposal was made that the untoucha- 
bles should not bo classed as Hindus when the census was taken 
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Tlio situation impioved a little when under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi the Indian National Congress made the 
lemoval of untouchability an important item of its programme. 
IIo doclaied fiom many a platfoim that our piesent political 
I. dcgiadation was a due letiibution for this sin of untouchability, 
that it had degiaded us and made us the ‘pariahs’ of the Biitish. 
Empiie. lie frequently gave expression to his conviction that 
India could not attain Swaia] until the people had removed this 
cuiso flora their midst. Here aie his own words ‘Surely when 
the Hindus, by a delibeiate and conscious effort, not by way of 
policy but of self-puiification, remove the taint of ‘untouchability’, 
that act Mill give the nation a new stiength bom of consciousness 
of having done the light thing, and will theiefore contribute to 
the all.iniinent of SMaiaj Wo are powerless to-day because we 
liaic* lost tJie poAvei of cohesion When we leain to legaid 
fifty millions of outcastes as oui own, we shall learn the 
iiuhmentb of what it is to be as one people. That one act of 
cloansmg will piobably solve also the IIindu-Muslim question. 
Foi in It, too, the coiiosivo poison of ‘untouchability’ is conscious- 
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people and swept and cleaned tlie stieets, bathed their childien, 
land demonstrated their readiness to treat them as then 
own kith and km in other ways also The campaign foi 
the uplift , of these classes and the eradication of the, taint 
of untouchability is still going on. Several agencies aie ^ 
engaged in this noble task, the foiemost of which is the 
Haiijan Sevak_ Sangh founded by Mahatmaji himself Another 
- IS the Dalit Uddhai Sablia led by some prominent Aiya Samajists 
of. the Punjab The Seiyants of India Society founded by the*^ 

late Gbpal Kirishna Grokhale, th^e Servants of the People Society ' 
founded by the late L Lajpat Rai and several Depressed Class 
Missions are also' cariying on the work Even more important than 
this is the fact that there is an awakening among the untouchables 
themselves and they are tiying to ameliorate their lot In Madras 
the Congress ministiy headed by Sii Rajagopalachaii passed a 
compiehensive bill entitled the Civil Disabilities Removal .^t, 
and another act called the Malabar Temple Entiy Act The 
movement has ceitainly reached a stage wheie the State can step 
m and abolish this evil by an Act of legislation This is the one 
effective way of silencing the opposition that still exists m the 
most orthodox ciicles 


Although much is being done to convert the Hindu public 
opinion to accord these people a status of equality and abolish the 
seiious social and other disabilities under which they live, e g , 
throwing open the temples, public wells and schools to them, the 
establishment of new schools and the digging of new wells for then 
use, and admission to public meetings and places on terms of 
equality, and although a spiiit of goodwill and fellowship towards 
them has been created, the succes s aclneved Jias been small and 
a great deal more remains to be, done. Very hard work and 
strenuous efforts have to be put in before the goal can be reached 
One of the obstacles is thrown by the outcastes themselves They 
show no readiness to give up their dirty^ and unclean habits like 
carrion eating and the acceptance of the leavings from plates They 
also show no signs of abolishing the distinctions of high and low 
which exist among them ,Thpy -are divided into numeious gionjis 
which observe rules of untouchability even among themselves 
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In tlie speech delivered at Ahmed abad lu April 1921 before a 
mixed audience already lef erred to, Mahatmaji addressing the 
untouchables uttered the following words • ‘In order to emancipate 
>oui selves, you shall have to purify yourselves You shall have to 
get lid of evil habits like drinking .. . You should be self-ieliant... 
You should now cease to accept leavings from plates however 
clean they may be repiesented to be Receive gram only good, 
‘'ound grain, not rotten gram, and that too only if it is couiteously 
ofleied. If you are able to do all I have asked you to do, 
you mil secuie your emancipation, not m four or five months, but 
in ‘'0 many days ’ 

To set an example to the Hindu society Mahatmaji adopted 
a Ilaiijan giil as his daughter and brought her up as a membei of 
Ills family She went with him to the homes of caste Hindus and 
uas coidially leceived. Latei on he gave her away in marriage 
lo a caste Hindu, He asked the Hindus to take Hanjan boys 
wid gills into their families and bung them up with their own 
cliildien The next best thing would be to employ them for 
domc'stic i\oik These are the suiest ways to make an end of this 
pciiii(.,oiis institution 
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sanction money foi impioving tlie localities inhabited by the 
ciiitcastes and mailing them moie hygienic. Public wells should 
be thi own open to them and new wells dug in then bai,fis. Their 
children should be admitted into the public schools, and night 
schools for the education of adults should be started. Scholar- 
ships and fieeships should be provided for Haiijan boys and 
girls In this connection it may be noticed that some provincial 
governments adopted special measuies for giving impetus to 
education among the depressed classes. For example in our 
piovince the Education Minister undei the dyarchical system of 
government appointed a special officer of the lank of an Inspector 
of Schools to oiganibe their education, and announced a number 
of scholarships for them Piovisioii was also made for admitting 
depiessed class candidates to tiaining colleges and for their 
appointment to government posts. 

In their conferences the depiessed classes demand an adequate 
shaie in government sei vices, exemption fiom competitive tests, 
sepaiate electoiates etc It is certainly desirable and necessary, 
that certain caieeis, so far closed to them, should be tbiowm open 
to the depiesse I classes, e g, the police and tl,o militaiy 
service Special facilities should also be piovided for their 
appointment to posts for which they show fitness But it is doubtful 
if the cieation of sepaiate electoiates for them would be beneficial 
It wmuld only wnden the gulf between -them and the caste Hindus 
and make the untouchables or depiessed classes one more ‘political 
minoiity’ whose fancied lights might be used as a pietext foi 
withholding the liansfei of pow'ei to the people by the foreign 
ruling authoiity. Joint electoiates with leseivation of seats as 
piovided ioi iiudei the Poona Pact would cieate oppoitunities 
foi bringing the caste Hindus and depiessed classes together and 
piomote unanimity among them The establishment of sepaiate 
electorates ivould spell disastei to the depressed classes and the 
Hindus alike 

JOINT FAMILY 

Its Nature — The Joint Family sj^^stem is another chaiacteristic 
Indian social institution ivhich has exeicised a piofound influence 
on the development of Indian chaiacter and mode of life Like the 
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caste s^^stem il also, m the mam, is a Hindu mstitutiou, though 
the pmcticG is not unknown among other religious communities 
living in the countiy. Under it the son does not set up for himself 
a separate household aftei marriage as is the piactice m western 
' countries, but continues to live under the parental loof and share 
with the other mombeis of the family then 3oys and soirows. 
In this way the undivided family becomes a large composite unit 
including persons belonging to three or even four generations. 
Theie aio instances wheie the membeiship of a joint family luns 
into neaily a hundred, including giand-paieuts, grand-uncles and 
aunt^., paients, uncles and aunts, unmaiiied biotheis, sisteis and 
cousins, maiiied biothers and their childien, nephews, nieces 
and sometimes even gieat-giand-children. All of them live 
undci the same lOof, mess togethei and hold propeity in common 
*lhc family is joint not only with legaid to food and propeity 
but also in lespect of woiship It is not only a social and economic 
gioup with a coiporate life, it is also a religious gioup held 
togcthci by ceitnin common ceiemonial observances and the 
voislup of ‘a common deity. It is this leligious bond which 
distinguishes the joint family fiom other social and economic 
gioups vhich aie seculai in character 
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for the management of the family propeity and also sees to it that 
no member peifoims any anti-social act Some traits of the 
Indian joint family system have a parallel in the Russian 
peasant family specially in the mattei of joint propeity, and in 
the ITrench provincial family in lespect of its social relationship. ^ 

Merits and demerits of the System* — It has become almost 
customaiy with critics who are generally unappieciative of Hmdu 
civilization and cnlture to condemn this system Unable to see its 
good points because of ignoianee of the spiritual ideal which has 
always infoimed it in the past, they lay stiess on its appaient 
diawbacks It is not uncommon to heai that the joint family 
becomes a nuiseiy foi idlers and drones. The ceitamty of being 
piopeily fed and looked after and the prospect of having a shaie 
in the wealth earned by the more eh tei prising members of the 
family, whether one works or idles away Ins time, takes away fiom 
a less actively minded peison the stimulus for engaging himself in 
pioductive activities The spirit of self-help and a sense of 
initiative aie thus sapped in sirch peisons, and a spiiit of depen- 
dence on otheis is cieated in them The thought of sharing the 
fiuits of one’s labour with others is also consideied to have a 
damping effect on the more energetic membeis In shoit, the 
aiguments advanced against the joint family are similar to those 
urged against Socialism AVe do not attach much weight to such 
arguments , they proceed on the assumption that man is by nature 
a selfish, ease-Ioving and labour-avoiding bemg,— an assumption 
whose validity can be, and has been, questioned. The joint family 
system would make only those peisons idleis and diones whb lack 
self-respect, and are lazy and lethargic by temperament. It would 
not affect those who take delight in work and love to toil for the 
sake of otheis In this connection it is woith remembeiing that 
if, on one side, all the members of a joint family aie entitled to 
maintenance fiom the family fund according to their needs, they 
aie, on the othei hand, moially bound to contiibute to that fund 
accoiding to then capacity The motto of the joint family, like 

that of Communism, is ‘from each accoiding to his ability, to each 
according to his needs’ 

Secondly, the system is alleged to encourage the habit of litiga- 
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(ion In inniiy cnses (he common pioperty cannofc be easily paiti- 
tiojicrl between the ‘^eveial claimants without lesoit to law courts. 
Some also hold tliat the system has led to an excessive fiagmen- 
tatioii of land by a piocess of division and sub-division Tins would, 
howcvei, be also the case undei the single familj^ system wdiere tho 
lulo of piimogenituie does not exist Lastly, the institution is 
ciitici'sed on tho giound of being unfavourable foi the development 
of indivKliiaht3' The youngei membeis have to obey the head of 
tho family in all matteis , thej' have little oi no chance for the 
display of tho spiiit of enteipiise and initiative The presence of 
othei meinbois in the family is a hiiidiance to the giow'th of the 
atmospheie of devotion and intimacy betw^een the liusband and 
tho wile winch is possible undoi the single family system. 
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The joint family system is not only the best tiaimug giound 
for social virtues, an msuiance against unemployment, a substitute 
for State help to the poor and infirm, and n place of protection 
for the orphans and the widows, it is also of inestimable value iii 
enabling its members to tide over peiiods of ciisis and difficulty 
Whether it is illness oi enforced absence fiom home or any other 
unfoieseeii calamity, one can always look to the other members 
of the family for necessary succour and sympathy. The institution 
has enabled many public men in our countiy to ignoie peisonal 
needs and leave domestic caies to otheis and thereby fiee 
themselves foi national seivice It is a fact that anxiety about 
wife and childien and the thought of futuie unemployment have 
stood in the way of hundieds joining the national stiuggle foi 
fieedom. If these persons had been membeis of jouit families, 
they would have had no woiiies about then dependents and would 
have done their duty by the country The system has been useful 
in another way also It has been instiumental in pieserving the 
customs, tiaditions and leligious iites in families fiom generation 
to geneiation The younger members of the family leceive 
then education and tiainmg fiom the older membeis and pass them 
on to their own clnldien in the same way The merits and dements 
of the joint family may best be summed up in the folloAving 
well-chosen woids of Mi Raman: ‘One of the meiits of this 
institution IS that the old enjoy a secure and honoiable place — an 
outstanding blessing when one recalls the loneliness of old age in 
the West The other advantages aie rather mixed Continuity 
of tradition is assuied, but chronic conseivatism may be iiibied, 
self-discipline IS enfoiced and consideiation for otheis, but see then 
the buttei is spread too thin and individual capital cannot be 
accumulated Theie aie many to help when one falls ill, but 
then theie is always someone in the family who is fnlhng ill. 
The old are leveied but youth may be thwarted t 

But whatever might have been the benefits it coiifened on the 
people of India in the past, the piactice is ciumbling away under 
the stress of modern conditions It is incompatible both with 
personal ambition and the increasing individualism ■which are 


i T A Raman, ////, oaffe 67 — 8 
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chnincteiisljc fealines of the piesent ago. Yoiing and ambitious 
pel “Jons want to seek foi tunes awray from the family and in newr 
cntci prise The economic conditions which made it possible and 
undei w’hich it thiived have altered a good deal The supply 
of fcitile land is no longer abundant, and agiicultural labour is not 
scaice Peisoiis aie now enabled to tiavel to other places in seaich 
of caioers 

MAERIAaE 

Its character — Maiiiage being an institution common to 
mankind at laige, it might seem stiange to devote a separate 
section to a study of the piactice as it pievails in India There 
aie, howevci, some special featuies of the Hindu conception of 
maiiiage w'Oith con‘«ideiiiig. Without their knowdedge oui view 
of Hindu social life w'ould lemain incomplete. The peculiar 
foi ins assumed by family and mairiage, the tw'O central human 
instilution*?. account foi the mam features of Hindu social life 
winch dislinguidi it fiom social life in other countries 

The fust point to be noted is that Hinduism attaches a special 
«5anclit3’ to the maiiiago tie Maiiiage is legaided as a saciament, 
1 . 0 , as the external and visible manifestation of an iiiiiei and 
spintual union of souls It is foi this leason that the Hindu 
legal (Is the maiiiago tie as indissoluble by any voluntai}" action on 
the pait of eithei the husband or the wife Divoice is not knowui to 
Hinduism The vei}*^ idea of dnoice is lepellant to a Hindu 
posM'st,ing deep religious feivoiu Though Islam and Clmstianitj' 
pcimit diNOice, It lb inteiesting to note that the Indian Muslims 
and ClniNtians losoil to it much less fiequently than their 
co-ielignuiisfs in other lands The Hindu ti.uhtion has lemained 
stiong e\en in the descendants of those who einbiaced these othei 
lidmituis coiiciations ago 'the Hindu dislike of the lemoiiiage 
nf widows can be easily ti.ic(‘d to this idea This topic ^\lll be 
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cannot get a paitnei. It is tLus a case of haid necessity and 
not one of choice with them Those who would not marry must go 
out of society in the name of religion or a similar high ideal 
Marriage is almost universal among the Hmdus because it is one 
of then leligious convictions that the soul of a dead man does not 
get lest and solace unless ceitain iites are performed by his son 
There are also ceiemonies of a religious nature which require 
for their adequate peiformance the presence of a spouse. 
Neither Christianity nor Islam lays stress on these aspects of 
marriage They constitute, however, the most essential features 
of the Hindu practice 

There are some othei aspects also which deserve notice 
Among the Hmdus mariiage and caste usually go together The 
general practice is for a man or a woman to marry within his 
or her own caste , instances in which this rule is not observed aie- 
rare , though, of late' the tendency to ignore caste restrictions in 
contracting matrimonial relations has gamed ground. laiter-caste 
maniages were called antilom^ while those which observed caste 
regulations were called praUlom In this copnection it is worth 
remembering that a caste is an endogamons group This 
phenomenon restricts the field of choice for a wife or a husband 
There is nothing like couitship among the Hmdus Practically 
the selection of a suitable partner is left to the parents But 
now-a-days the parents consult their sons and daughters, specially 
— where they have received high education 

The notion that the Hindus are a polygamous people seems 
to have obtained curiency in the West The idea is wiong 
though instances of persons marrying a second or even a thud 
wife during the life-time of their first wife may be found. The 
impression is due to the fact that certain Hajas and Maharajas 
have been a little lax in their marital life Though polygamy 
is not prohibited to the Hindu oi to the Muslim (a Muslim can 
have upto four wives at a time), an ovei whelming majority of 
them are monogamous 

Early Marriage — Another thing for which the Hindu is 
cintcised and condemned in the West is the early age at which 
he marries his daughter In popular imagination Hinduism is 
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associated with child-marnage Theie is no doubt that a decade 
or two ago eaily maniages weie widely prevalent ; even this 
day they are not quite unknown in spite of the Shaida j^ict 
The Hindu comniunity .has introduced consideiable reform in 
the requisite diiection , the age of maiiiage has been considerably 
laiscd But we must point out that the Hmdu attitude towards 
child-marriage has been seriously misunderstood by its cntics 
If all the facts about this practice weie taken into consideiation, 
it would seem that theie was nothing wrong or criminal about 
it , on the contiaiy, it was eminently suited to the needs of the 
community One aigument against eaily mariiage is that it 
leads to eaily mothoihood and tlieiefoie has a deleterious effect on 
tlie health of the child-wife, and also on that of the nation. 
It must be admitted that in so far as eaily mariiage 
implies eaily motheihood, it is bound to have a detrimental 
eftoct on the health and vitality of the giil-wife and the race 
But the ciitic foigets oi does not know that in the pie-British 
dnjs vheii child maiiiage was the lule the health of the 
lace did not deieiioiato It vas due to the fact that in 
those days eaily maiiiage was not maiiiage as we understand 
the toini to-da3’'. Between foimal maiiiage and real maiiiage 
vhich \\e may call nuptials oi gaima, several yeais were 
alloi\ cd to pass depending on the age of the girl ‘In Bengal, 
the little gill when she was maiiied was not always allowed 
to remain in hoi parental home, but was brought to her 
husband’*!, moio tiulj”, to hei fathei-in-law’s place where 
she was daily taught, dnec(l5'^ and indiiectly, the waj's and 
customs and the lesponsibilities of hei new home This maiiiage 
\\ ns not so much a 1 elation conli acted between the hu-^band and 
the wife ns that the giil changed hci paiental home foi the home 
of hei f.ithor-in-law Ilcie she was never allowed to know her 
hu<!bnnd unle<!s and until she was consideied by the family to 
be ill foi it Thus the obMous evils of eailj* maiiiage weie 

e tivfullx obviated ’t 

Into the iei‘.on> vvhieh led to the adoption of the practice of 
need not go : we slja]] (q onlv* one of 

t Vn i 7 s; ~ “ 
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them. The custom was necessitated by the constitution of the 
30int family The happiness and piospenty of the joint family 
depends, above all, on the patience and understanding, unselfish- 
ness and love and devotion of the womenfolk. They have to be 
assimilated to the family environments and traditions. Such an 
assimilation is possible only if they are admitted to the family 
at an early age when their minds are pliant, geneious and 
unselfish Grills coming into the family at an advanced age when 
their habits have already been formed and their nature set, are 
not assimilable , their presence causes conflicts and collisions. 
Joint family presupposes early marriage With the dissolution 
of the joint family early maiiiages also have become less common , 
in the absence of the former the latter would be a source of 
much evil because the counter-balancing influence which regulated 
it would no longer exist 

Under the conditions prevailing at the present time the 
practice of early marriage is certainly very harmful It leads 
to early motherhood and largely contributes to maternal and 
infantile mortality It wiecks the physical system of the girl and 
results in the physical degeneration of the race. As a result partly 
of the crusade led against it by ‘leform’ bodies like the Brahmo 
Samaj, the Ary a Samaj and the Theosophical Society, and partly 
of changed social and economic conditions the maiiiage of 
young people is often defeiied till they have finished their 
Univeisity education and settled in life This reform is most 
noticeable among the educated classes. It is also spreading' 
among the lowei classes who sometimes take then cue from the 
higher castes The Child Maiiiage Restraint Act, popularly 
known as the Sharda Act, makes it a penal offence to marry 
boj^s and gnls under a definite age-limit The Act, however, has 
not been rigidly enforced Public opinion is gradually but 
definitely set against the practice The Hindu society is adapting - 
itself to changed conditions. 

Widowhood. — Another custom peculiar to the Hindus and 
connected with their ideas about mairiage is that widows are 
not allowed to lemaiiy This practice has come in for a good 
deal of criticism, and western ciibics draw horud pictures of 
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tlio life <i widow lias to lead in oui <!Ociety. In meeting tins charge 
>\o mu*it dislingmsli between enforced widowhood and voluttfaty 
^^idowhood — two vciy diffeient things which are easily confused 
by the foioignei who is ignoiant of our ideals and practices The 
found IS a blot on Hinduism , enlightened public opinion has 
('Ondcmnecl it , theio is nothing in oui leligion to sanction it. Theio 
IS coitainly much misoiy that accompanies the lot of poor women 
coinpollod to live the life of widowhood against their wish The 
‘•ccond IS defcubible and is a high ideal which Hinduism has 
placed before the woild. It is implied m the Sati-Dliaima. 
Tin*! Snli-Bhnimn, ihe object of which is purely spiritual, is thus 
tie's! n bed in the Prahuddha Bharat : ‘The wife seeks constantly 
io look upon and leall‘^o hei husband as the Divine himself, 
lid dadv ministiations to hei husband and his family aie 
‘'teiamental to hei Hei life is a continued act of worship 
‘11ns IS uhy when the husband dies, she does not set up his pictuie 
on Ihe altai of woiship The worship of the eternal God, which 
'Nlnle hoi hu*!band ^^as living was being done thiough him, 
heeoines now direct and immediate She gives heiself to purely 
‘'piutual life, lo contemplation, meditation and woiship of hei 
ohoven Pin me Ideal, She docs not feel any break between the 
life of the wife and of the wudow'f It would thu«! appeal that 
‘widowhood 1*5 not a life of mourning at foundation, but a release 
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position of the widow was secuie either in hei fathei-in-]aw’s 
house 01 in hei paiental home, she could apply heiself to a life of 
seivice and devotion. With the disiuption of the 3oint family 
the tioubles of the widow began, and to-day liPi lot is far from 
satisfactoiy The actual tieatment she leceives vanes fiom 
family to family and locality to locality At places it is good, 
in seveial families theie is a respect for the Avidow which is 
gracious She wins the leveience of the household by hei piety, 
seivice and self-denial In other families hei existence is just 
tolerated Theie aie also cases wheie she is consideied to have 
biought bad luck to the family and her life is one of untold 
haidship and humiliation 

It IS a good and healthy sign that the Indian men and women 
aie coming to lealize the buiden the widow has to cairy in the 
inteiests of society and to tieat hei with deep leverence 

The Position of Women in Indian Society. — The position 
assigned to its women by a society is a fine index of its civilization 
and cultuie and social standaids To complete oui leview oi 
the social life and institutions of India it is necessaiy to add 
a few w^oids about the status accoided to women This is 
all the more necessaiy because of the gieat misconception thal 
pievails on the subject among foieign observeis and ciitics and 
even among such of our own countrymen as aie fed on then views 
It has become a habit wuth them to contiast the lo-w position oJ 
Indian women with the high status of then western sisteis ‘Diain 
inspectors’ fiom the West do not hesitate to condemn us as semi 
civilized because of oui alleged ciuel and infamous tieatment oJ 
women as manifested in child-maiiiage, child and enfoiced widow 
hood, and the puidah system^ AVe have alieady made som( 
obseivations on eaily maiiiage and widowhood and shown hov 
unintelligent and ill-mfoimed is then ciiticism by foieigneis AV( 
shall say something about the puidah system at the end of thn 
section Our conclusion was that oui institutions and the idea' 
on which they weie based weie sound, but that evils crept intc 
them on account of alteied conditions and that -they needed 
leform Indians have not neglected the question of social 
lefoim The same lemaiks apxily to the 'status of v omen Oui 
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uudamontals aro sound, but Iho impact of new foi-ces and the 
^leatlj’ altored conditions have necessitated refoim. 

Tho status of the Hindu woman has fluctuated with time In 
incicut times •^ho moved on teims of equalitj'^ with man She could 
>nld property ; her husband could not tran«5fei her propeity with- 
out her consent She chose her husband, generally manied after 
puberty, and could take aiiolhoi husband on (he death of the 
first one There was no purdah and she could move fieely among 
men Tlicio wmio women scholais like Gaigi and MaitrQ}^ who 
took pait in loatncd discussions on religious and philosophical 
lojncs with pel sons of loputo Somo hymns of the Rig Veda 
me «!aid to have been composed by women. One might say that 
])eihaps no other nation in antiquity held its women in so high an 
esteem as the early Aryans did *Liteiaturo can show no giaiider 
tvpos of womanhood than are to bo found in the great epic 
poems of India, typos sketched in by masteidiands fiom noble 
models and uniting m a few' heroic flguies all that is at onco 
(longest and sweetest, most lofty and most devoted in humanity 

Hut this happy state of alfaiis could not last when the Aiyans 
in tht'ir adsance in tho Gangetic plain came up against the 
numeucally supcnoi abongmal population with a diffoiont coloui 
ami an lufoiioi civilisation. To have allowed the women tho 
^ame dogico of libuity they enjoyed bofoio involved the gieat 
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social status There is the theory of her perpetual tutelage As 
a girl she depends upon the mother, as a wife on the husband, 
and in hei old age on her sons At no stage in her life she is 
fiee to make decisions and stand by heisolf The view that 
it is obligatoiy on liei to mairy emphasises this dependent 
If she is maltieated by her husband, mothei-in-law, or any 
othei member of the family, she has no remedy in Hindu law, 
however giievous and seiious the wiong done lo her might be. 
If her husband deserts or shamefully neglects hei, or takes 
another wife, she cannot claim divoice and has no option but to 
suffer the wiong patiently. The Hindu law of ^nheiitance weighs 
heavily against hei, she cannot inheiit property, a male heir even 
of the fourth degiee is given priority over a daughter f Her 
status in law was thus graphically described by a leading peiiodi- 
cal ; ‘Dispossessed at birth and disinherited throughout life, the 
Hindu woman is expected to thrive on a precarious state of 
existence In fact, theie is nothing by way of legal rights which 
makes her in any way economically independent, her subservience 
IS just as complete, doAvry or no dowry It is obvious that th^ 
Sttidhan can in no sense be made a justification for her having no 
right to inheiit property These evils are sought to be remedied 
by suitable legislation Two bills aie pending before the legislature. 
One IS Dr Deshmukh’s Hindu ‘Women’s Right of Divorce Bill, 
and the other is the Hindu Monogamous Bill of Seth Govind Lai 
Moti Lai 

The educational backwardness of the Hindu, nay of the Indian, 
woman needs no comment The facts speak foi themselves The 
percentage of literacy among them is very low, being not above 
three. It is pleasant to note that female education is making 
steady progi ess The number of giil students appealing at various 
examinations and on the rolls of educational institutions is 
constantly on the increase Piejudice against female education^ 
and customs and piactices like puidah and eaily maiiiage which' 
aie detrimental to their educational advancement are disappearing 
Theie is, however, much leeway" still to make up. 

t In Cochin and Travancore the women can inherit properly, because 
the Matriarchal System prevails there 

* Quoted by Andrews, The Ttue India, page 128 ' ' 
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Though here and there one comes acro'sb a lady teacher or 
piofessoi, a lady legal practitionei and a lady doctor, women in 
geneial are not among the earning membeis of high class families 
The picjudice against women going in foi seivice is still stioiig, 
specially among high caste Hindus and Muslims. This makes 
them economically dependent upon then male lelations 

To hei legal disabilities, educational backwaidness and economic 
dependence on man, if we add the fads that she is not usually 
allowed to choose hei paitnei in life, that she cannot move fieely 
among men, that in immeious cases she is compelled to lemain a 
^\Klow' against hei w'lll and is tieated ciuelly, \ve give a stiong 
handle to the foieign ciitic to accuse us of a veiy harsh and 
uii'^yiniiathdic altitude tow'aids oui \vomen, and of having 
1 educed them to a veiy low*- status But this \vould be a hasty 
]ndginGiil based on an incomplete knowledge of all the lelovant 
data. In spite of hei illileiacy, in spite of the denial of cei tain 
lights to hei, inspite of the admitted absence of equality with 
man bom of dependence on him : in spite of all these and othei 
(liawback*!, she is not the diudge of the home but its leal mistiess 
and queen, gi\ on the lequisite conditions In the household she 
oocupies a position that might \rell be the envy of hei Euiopean 
^I'stci Nothing of impoilanco can take place in the family 
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the formei is mentioned first, e g , in Sita Ram, Radha Krishna. 
The truth is that our civilization and cultuie give the woman a 
very high place ; it is because of the vicissitude of circumstances 
that she has come to occupy what appears to be a low position. 
She has always been assigned a sepaiate sphere of woik and made 
supreme theie, leaving man the master in his own lealm. The two 
are thus not rivals and .competitois but partners in a common 
pursuit. We admit many impeifections in our system; the lot of 
women requires to be made better in many lespects, but we deny 
that her status is in any way infeiior to that occupied by the 
European woman in the West 

The idea that we assign a lowei status to oui women aiises out 
of the fact that women aie not given equality of rights with men. 
Equality, signifying equality of rights, has no place in Indian 
thought ‘wheie life is valued as affording opportunities for 
spiritual benefit through duties to be discharged by one’s own 
self, and not for claiming mateiial comforts through rights to be 
asserted against others This is the fact which our critics forget 

v^omen’s Movement — ' It will not be out of place to describe 
here in a few words the women’s movement which has been 
steadily gi owing in our country for the last quarter of a centuiy. 
During this period the women of India have acquired numerous 
rights — social, legal and political — and a good deal of awakening 
has taken place among ‘them.’’"'"' 

Ij^was after the G-reat War of 1914-18 that the women’s 
movement was organised on an All-Iudia basis and became ' 
political; in the pre-war era work was done by individuals or 
isolated societies and was confined to the educational and social 
fields It IS interesting to observe that the women’s movement 
in India never became so aggressive as was the case in England, 
its course has been remarkably smooth Whethei it was 
the acquisition of the right to vote or the right to contest election 
to representative bodies, or whether it was the removal of some 
pernicious custom like the purdah, the women were not required 
to put a stiff fight against masculine resistance, they had only to 
blow ‘thSir trumpets once, twice, or thiice, and the walls of Jeiicho 


•Cultuial Heritage of India , Yol III , cage 203. 
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A'll The o.isf' wjUi ■v'lhjch they h.ive secnicfl man}’- political, 
l»'".il niul ‘.otnal and tlio succc'ss with which they have 

abseiled tluMi civic equality with mon^ speak volume‘» foi the deep 
and venoiat’on the people of India have foi womanhood in 
"fumal Othei factois also weie paitly lesponsible foi their 
notable and easy sueco'^s, hut wo aie not concoined with them 

W*e ‘shall attain a fair idea of wdiat the women of India have 
been able to accomplish during the shoit space of a quaiter of a 
eriituii, if wo list then achievements undei thiee diffeient heads — 
political, social and legal. 

Political advancement — Bofoie 192k women in India had 
no light to vote, the Goveiumeiit of India Act of 1919 did not 
onfiatichiso them But the electoial iiiles framed under the Act 
em])o\veied a piovincial legislature, if it deemed fit, to e\toud this 
light to women on the same teims as were applicable to men 
Bombay and IMadias took advantage of this clause and enfianchisod 
women bcfoic the end of 1921 The United Piovinces followed 
Sint III 1023, and Bengal, the Punjab and the Cential Piovinces 
joined them thioe yoais latei Within ten yoaisof the intioduction 
of the Kefornis, women weie enfiaiichised thioughout British 
India. This was a lemaikable achievement But more was to 
follow In lj)2G women weio made eligible for the fust time foi 
niemlieidiip of the legislatuie, and in 1927 Di Muthulakshann 
lleddi bee line a niembei of the Madias Piovincial Legislative 
t’onneil and was unainmouslv elected its deputy jne'-idoiit 
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iVo. eiii oiled. 

Number xvho xoted. 

Per cent 

Punjab 

173,450 

58,216 

33*56 

Bihar 

215,490 

17,037 

7 9 

C P and Berar 

- 259,750 

63,744 

24*5 

Assam 

29,680 

8,678 

29*23 

N. W. F. Piovince 

4,895 

3,498 

71*4 

Orissa 

70,526 

4,670 

6 62 

Sind 

27,940 

9,705 

34*7 

Upper Bouse 

< 



Madras 

2,587 

1,420 

55 1 

Bombay 

1,636 

923 

56 4 

Bengal 

2,136 

437 

20 5 

United Provinces 

1,684 

598 

35 5 

Bihar 

832 

504 

67*34 

Assam 

659 

512 

91 57 


15 seats Lave been reseived for them in the Federal (six in 
the Council and ’9 in the Assembly) and 41 in Provincial Leg sla- 
tures They also successfully contested geneial seats, and defeat- 
ed male candidates m constituencies where men predominated. 
In vaiious pioviiices women became ministers, parliamentary 
secretaiies, deputy speakers and deputy presidents. They have 
begun to take their share in public service outside the legislatuies. 
In almost every big municipality one would find one or moie 
women members, eithei nominated by the G-overnmentorietuined 
by the votcis at the head of the poll. They are also found in 
district boaids. Fai moie important than these rights won by 
them IS their coiitiibution to the geneial political life of the 
country Flora 1931 when Mahatma Grandhi started his Civil 
Disobedience movement they have thiown themselves m thousands 
into the thick of the political struggle and have emerged fiom it 
fully conscious of then lights and lesponsibilities Nothing has 
emancipated them so much as this participation in the stiuggle 
foi national fieedom Women who took pait in the movement 
discaided puidah and acquired a status of equality with men 

Women members of the legislatuies and local bodies have 
made full use, of then position by sponsoiing and caiiying thiougli 
many measuics of uplift and lefoiin with regaid to the status and 
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influonfc of women Then w oik maj’’ best be described in the 
follow in" w’okK of the late Hcv. G P Andiews ; ‘The lemarkably 
honehcial olTects of the changes winch have taken place have 
boon icoogmzcd by all Municipal life has been lifted to a highei 
► staiuhud of caio for the pooi and destitute, the iveak and helpless 
The <'\tiaoidinniily difficult and uphill battle against insamtation 
in iho homo has been caiiied foiward till one position aftei 
.iiiothoi has been gained. Thcipieveiition of disease withiii the 
domoMio chclo, ‘specially in the caic of childien, has been rendeied 
iinue oflertne Mateinily help has been made available thiough * 
Iho (li‘»lmi‘.oiii<*i)t of public funds, wheie befoic gieat sulVeiiiig 
and o%on death had fiequoiitly occuired owing to the neglect of 
iiK'dicnl and *!uigu‘al .ud and the want of piopci nomishment ’i" 
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Legal Advancement. — Seveial bills for effecting these 'and 
othei lefoims have been introduced in the central and piovmcial 
legislatuies fiom time to time Refeieime has already been made 
to two bills — one of Di Deshmukh and the other of Seth Govind 
Lai Motilal Mis Subbaioyan also sought to intioduce a bill tc 
pi event polygamy. The reluctance of the alien government to 
iiiteifere in matteis of leligion has been a serious obstacle in the 
giowtli of social lefdrm legislation Once Indians become masters 
of then own land and get powex to shape their destiny, social 
reform 'in all directions would be speeded up 

The foiegoing account of women’s achievements in oui countiy 
shows the heights to which they have risen fiom the very low 
position they occupied towards the close of the last century 
when then condition may be said to have been at its lowest . ebb. 
‘By 1940 A. D., the tide of social, educational and political 
honoui foi women had iisen so high that India now has eighty 
women membeis in the Legislatures of its combined Piovmces 
and'States, and thus lauks thud among the nations of the woild 
' as regaids the political influence and position secured by its, 
women One leasoii foi this unique rise in hei status is to be 
found 111 the fact that the movement foi her fieedom and piogiess 
has become linked up with the movement foi national fieedom 
Nothing has enabled hei to win her fieedom so much as the 
noble and magiiificeiit pait Indian womanhood played m the 
struggle foi national emancipation under the inspiimg leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi 

Marvellous as the achievements of Indian women have been 
during the last forty years or so, it cannot be maintained that 
they en]oy the same freedom of thought, word and action as 
women in most other countries In-Noithern India the Purdah, and 
111 Southern India the custom of early marriage togethei with 
its offshoot, the emphasis on the duty of wifely obedience, deprive 
the middle and upper class women of then much-needed 
fieedom. In villages where the influence of education and 
nationalism has not yet spiead, the position of women continues 
to be low " 


Indian Womanhood To-day Margaret E Consms, cage 60 . 
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Rffoio cojicltuling this ‘serlion on Women’s Movement it scorns 
tlccnablc to refei to tluce impoitant 'All India Women’s Oigani- 
falions w'hicJi came into existence one aftei the othei and aie still 
functioning. The eailie‘'t was the W^omen’s Indian Association 
ninth V, as established in 1017 with Mis. Besant as its Piesident. 
Its aim was to band together all types of vomen lesident m the 
rountiy for mutual scvico and the good of the Motheiland. It 
nas undei its auspices that a deputation of 14 leading women of 
the countiy headed by Mis. Sarojiin Naidu waited upon Mi. 
Montagu and Loid Chelmsfoid in Becombei, 1917, and, along with 
Iftloi and iiKif.i'«od i.icilities foi education, impioved health and 
mat u nit V Mn Viet*?, demanded 110110111*50 foi uoinen on a level of 
< qtinlity nitli men Tlie ‘second is the I^tion_al_Council oEAVomen 
111 India founded in 1925 It devotes attention manily to co-oidi- 
nutiug boeial lefoim aelivitios ,\nd keeping Indian women in touch 
with the women of othei lands The thud 1*5 the All India Women's 
t'oiifiuenee. It wa*! enllcd into CM'.tenee in October 1926 wuth a 
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year, and it is evident flora . tliem that our women aie as much 
conscious of their duties as * of then rights, and are prepaied to 
contribute their share to the work of nation-building. The 
Conference does not belong to any political paity and does not 
take any part in paity politics but is free to discuss all types of' 
questions and matters, political included, that affect 'the welfaie 
of the people of India with particular reference to women and 
children It realises the necessity of India becoming self-govern- 
ing as a condition of the establishment of lasting world peace. 
It is very important to note the spirit of unity and co-operation 
that pervades its activities and deliberations It ‘has been 
amazingly successful m creating a united sisterhood of Hindu, 
Mohammedan, Sikh, Christian and Parsi women with a spiinkl- 
ing of bioad-visioned "Western women ’ f The enlightened 
womanhood of India iriespective of differences of caste and 
community, race and class, has given the Goiifeieiice its 
sympathy and cooperation 

MUSLIM SOCIAL LIFE " 

Eiom the fact that in India social life is largely influenced 
and moulded by religious ideas and practices and the further 
fact that in then precepts and outlook on life Hinduism and 
Islam stand far apait, it seems to be a natural conclusion 
to draw that the social life of the iMuslims would show many 
and fundamental differences fiom that of the Hindus This, 
howevei, is not the case It is not implied that there are no 
differences between the two. The differences do exist, but they 
aie not so fundamental as to obliterate the underlying unity of 
life and cultuie on which stress was laid in the fust chapter. The 
statement that there are no caste distinctions among the Muslims 
has to be accepted with the proverbial ‘gram oE salt ’ As was 
stated eailiei in this chapter, theconveits from Hinduism to Islam — 
and they form a great majority of the Indian Muslims — took with " 
them the caste system into then new fold There is the great 
division between the Shias and the Sunuies, and there aie the 
further distinctions between Sheikhs, Syeds, Mughals, Palhans, 
etc , between whom intei-maiiiages do nob take place Heverthe- 


' t Ob. ct , pa^e 42 — 3 
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1* il mu*?! bn nrlmitfn-l fbai Iiulian Islam is moro democratic 
and munb loss nasto-iiddon than Hinduism The Muslims have no 
pioblom of iintounlmbilitv lo solve ; all of them can take water 
from the safnn pot and dine at the same table There are less 
instnctions on their choice of a mate , maniagos between cousins 
being common enough. Although Islam lecognises and permits poly- 
gamy, monogamy is the geneial piactico among the Indian Muslims 
The higher classes among them considei icmarraige of widows 
ns not ‘quite the thing’, though their religion peiraits it, Maniage 
isiiot logaided as a saciament as among the Hindus; it is a 
contiacted relationship foi mutual advantage, and may be 
teiminated by obtaining divoice Yet dnorce is not frequently 
10*^01106 to Their vomen can inheiit piopoity and so seem 
to he bcttei off than tlieii Hindu sisteis, but on the whole the 
])Osition of vomcn among the Muslims is much the same as among 
the Hindus. 'In one lespcct, again, it is worse ; the puidah 
S3’*'tem IS obseived among the highei clnspes more rigidly than 
among the Hindus The Muslim vomen appear to have been less 
affected bi' the political awakening in the country than the 
Hindu vonicn 

The social life of the Sikhs, Jams and other minor leligious 
communities is almost iindistinguishablo fiom that of the ILiidus. 
The case of the P.usi , is a little diffeioiit. They have no caste 
di‘-tinclions, and aio lughlj” educated and ciiltuied. Then women 
do not obseivc puidah, and do not many early. Divorce is 
pciiui‘‘Mble to both the sexes 



SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPTER II 

Some Social Problems* — The foregoing account of our social 
life will lemaiii incomplete without leferiing to some of the 
principal social problems which we have to face to-day. One of 
them IS the communal or Hindu-Muslim problem which unfoi- 
tunately has become very acute in recent years and exposes us to 
the taunts and ridicule of our detractors Other pioblems relate to 

the various social institutions already described m this chapter. 

* 

"We shall first take up the Hindu-Muslim question 

A. Hindu-Moslem Tension. — The communal antagonism, or 
the communal question as it is moie populaily called, has two 
phases which are quite distinct and should be treated separately. 

It is political as well as social In so far as the communal problem 
relates to the allocation of seats to the ditfeient religious 
communities and lacial groups found in oui country in the central 
and provincial legislatures and local bodies, and then respective 
shares.in the services of the Government, and the proper method 
of electing then representatives, it is purely political m character. 

It has nothing to do with the religious differences between 
Hindus, Muslims, and others Interested parties give it a religious 
colouring, for without providing for it a basis in religion it would 
have been very difficult foi them to make it a vital issue This 
political aspect of the problem will be subjected to a thorough 
examination in a subsequent chapter. J Here we propose to study 
the social and religious aspect of it. 

Thus cncumsciibed it is mainly a Hindu-Muslim question. 
Occasionally it becomes a Sikh-Muslim problem. Very rarely, if 
at all, it takes the form of Hiiidu-Chiistian or Muslim* Christian 
conflict It IS very necessary to remember this fact for it shows 
that something more than mere differences in religious faith is at 
the root of the problem If diversities in religious beliefs alone -- 
produced communal clashes, they should have become less frequent 
with the spread of the spirit of religious toleration, and they 
should have occurred between the Muslims and the Chiistians 
or between the Hindus and the Paisees This does not mean 


? See jnfra, Cbaoter V 
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that incomp.tlibilily bclween Ihc tenet*? and piacticcs of Hinduism 
a»id Hlani does not in any way coutiibute to the communal 
lonsion ; but it docs show' that the causes of the tension must be 
‘'Ought in othei diioctions as ^^elI An examination of the lelevaiit 
I N\oiild levoal that leligious antipathy is butteiessed by 
(i) the attitude of the Hindus towaids the Moslems in social 
inattci-, («i) a \\iong twist given to past histoi^^, and (tit) economic 
fuctoi 

That Hinduism and Islam stand m shaip contiast in several 
icsjiocts IS undeniable Th'o foiniei subsciibcs to the w'oiship of 
Clod Ihiongh spiibols and idols, wdnle the laltei completely lejects 
idolativ, loot and branch Hinduism makes its appeal to the niassob 
ihiough leligious music and iilual, while Islam is sternly puiilam- 
ful and 1 ejects music at the time of piayei The two ciceds diffei 
not only m the way of then appeal to the masses, they^ also show' 
gio'it diveisitie«! Ill thou philo« 5 ophies of life as well Into these 
and oth<*i points of diffoionce it is not necessaij' to cntei into an3' 
detail Heio w'o shall touch upon those matteis only out of winch, 
on occasions. llindu-Muslini iiots originate Of these the most 
iinpiiilant aie the questions of music bofoie mosques and slaughtei 
of cows on Bnki-Id day Ih«;pute«! rogaiding tho sites of temples 
and moMpu' , clash of ii\.il pi ocessions. tho cutting of the blanches 
of /.!/>.»/ tioc*- to make w.ay foi inoichnatoly high Tazias 

tuhot I'liuis 


aic 
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regaid for their fellow-citizens either by stopping music 
altogether or by playing it in as soft a mannei as possible Given 
good-will on both sides, the question of music lefore mosque 
does not ceitainly seem to be beyond solutton 

Disputes Avith regard to the slauglitei of cows arise m a similar 

way. Islam enjoins upon all its followers the saoiifice of an 

animal on the Baki-Id day The animal usually selected for the 

puipose IS the cow for whom the Hindus have a gieat reverence. 

The slaughter of cows offends the Hindu in the same manner as 

music befoie mosque nutates the ‘Mussalman. The matter 

becomes woise and is most likely to lead to communal clash when 

the saciificial cow is gailanded and taken in a piocession thiough 

the streets as if to huit the leligious susceptibilities of the Hindus. 

Hon-Hindus may be unable to appieciate this sentiment of the 

Hindus specially in view of the fact that thousands of cows are 

slaughtered daily for purposes of food without any expression 

of resentment on their part The fact, however, remains 

that the killing of cows on the Id day arouses the darkest passions 

m the Hindu mind The Mussalmans owe it as a duty to their 

\ 

Hindu biethien to give up the piactice, paiticulaily in view of 
the fact that animals like the sheep and the goat can be very easily 
substituted for the cow IE they do not want to abstain from 
cow-killing out of regard for then neiglibouis, they can at least 
perform then ntes in the most unobtrusive manner Like tbe 
question of music befoie mosque this pioblem also is capable of 
solution piovided theie is a will to solve it 

In this connection it is woith noting that these issues do not 
always lead to tiouble. Many a lime the difficulty is overcome 
by mutual consultation and compromise It is only 'wlieu 
feelings have all eady been lunmng higli and passions have been 
excited foi one reason oi the other that the situation gels out of 
control, and persons of both the communities take to breaking each"^ 
other’s heads m the name oE religion Fortunately this mutual 
hatred remains in abeyance for long periods when the natural 
goodness and kindliness of the people is able to assert itself 

If the Buddhists, the Mussalmans and the Chiistians can live 
in peace and as nationals of one countiy in China, if the Muslims 
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music, painting and sculpture, and even m the attempts of saints 
like Dadu, Kabir and Nanak to fuse together elements drawn from 
Hinduism and Islam into a new cieed t The relations between 
the two communities were far moie cordial and harmonious then 
than they are at the present time This cordiality was first dis^ 
turbed by the lefoimist revivalist movements of the nineteenth 
century. The cry ‘Back to the Upanishads’ raised hy Rajah 
Ram Mohan Roy, and ‘Back to the Vedas’ as propagated by 
Swami Dayanand Saiaswati among the Hindus, and the similar 
cry of ‘Back to the example of the Prophet^ raised by 
Muslim religions lefoimeis led the Hindus and the Mussalmans 
‘beyond the last thousand years back to distant and divergent 
traditions and heioes, and therefore further away fiom one 
another in certain departments of life Under the influence 
of the spirit of revivalism the Hindu and the Muslim began to 
give up practices that each had adopted fiom the othei. In this 
way contacts were narrowed down and many areas of common life 
restricted. The separatist tendencies inheieiit in levivalism were 
magnified a hundredfold by the creation of separate communal 
electorates under which system not only a Muslim need never 
approach a Hindu for his support m election and vice versa, but 
what IS woise, that person stands the best chances of success who 
IS loudest in stressing the supposed or fancied interests of his 
co-ieligionists and reviling the meinbeis of the other community. 
It IS the film belief of a large number of persons that the 
communal tension cannot decrease and the situation cannot 
ease so long as the separate communal electorates remain to 
widen the gulf between the two communities It would thus 
appear that the political aspect of the problem enteis as a 
pomplicating factor even in the non-political issues, making 
confusion worse confounded The partition of Bengal and ads of 
legislation like ihe Land Alienation Act of the Punjab which— 

adversely affected one community also lielped to create and foster 
communal discoid and bitterness 

To obtain a true perspective of the Hindu-Muslim iiots 
attention must be paid to another point also It is not the entire 

t See The Hindu Muslim Questions, by Dr Beni Prasad, 

t Ibid, page 25 
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1)0(1 V of the lliDfltJ'? or the cnlno body of the Muslims ■winch lakes 
|>M« »n ijotmg Loot, ai‘-on, st.ibbing, attacks on innocent women 
and rlnldi^^n, and pi notices of a similar naluio are indulged in 
onU hv the Inwer stiata on each *.ide The majority of the Hindus 
•md the Mu'-lun*', it i** ^afe to assume, do not debase themselves 
b\ paiti* ipating in noting. Even with legaid to the lower 
(dcinonls it may be ‘SRid mill ‘■ome plausibility that what incites 
them to noting is not so much religious zeal or fanaticism as the 
hive (»f » NciUMiient <ii occ isioiially the piO‘;pect of loot The lower 
•tritn of leU (Mil oa*:il3T bo used as tools to create and spread 
ini'^ehief b\ ]U‘i»ons who thrive and prosper on the basis of 
coinimin.il .inl.»i,'oni«-m In this connection it inaj^ not be out of 
place t<) call altciilioii to the fact that the •section of society 
occ \*,ionall\ tn'Miftci in not*, is the chi*;s of money-lender’s which is 
geneinllv Hindu, and they sun’er at the hands of their debtois 
nlm imludo a fan jnopoition of Aluslims Thus the economic 
fai'tdi nmio'clv jdav- n<)t .in inconsiderable part in communal 
de-tiuh UK . whuh pioadc an opportunity for paying off old 
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tolerance If the Piotestants and the Eoman Catholics who fought 
bloody wars m England and Eiance could settle down to a life 
of peace and harmony, theie is no reason why the Hindus and 
the Muslims should not be able to do likewise in India. In so far 
as the malady is the result of an unjust and inequitable distribution ^ 
of wealth, absence of adequate oppoitunities of self-development, 
and fiustration of desiies, the solution must be a long-iaiige one 
involving univeisal education and the establishment of social 
justice. This demands a fiee national government. But much 
can be done in the immediate piesent by multiplying occasions 
of contact between the membeis of the two communities , e g , 
study circles, coipmou national festivals, pai ticipation by 
membeis of one community in the festivals of the othei The 
creation of joint electoiates would ceitainly go a long way in 
removing one of the most potent causes of the existing 
discord and establishing concoid. 

The obstacles cieated by the spirit of revivalism and the 
attitude of exclusiveness adopted by the Hindus must be lemoved. 
Inter-maiiiage between Hindus and Muslims seems to be an 
impiacticable proposition, and may theiefoie be summarily 
ruled out But theie should be no objection to Hindus taking 
food touched oi even prepared by Muslims, Intei-caste and 
communal dinneis should be encouiaged The slogans of 
Hindu water and Muslim tea and separate refieshirent rooms for 
the two communities at railway stations should disappear 
forthwith All this requires a re-orientatiou of the mental 
attitude which is not easy. Stie'ss should be laid not on what is 
different in the two leligious faiths but on what they have in 
common Luckily the things which unite the Hindus and the 
Muslims are many and impoitant Ethnically and culturally a 
vast majoiity of the Indian Muslims aie indistinguishable fiom 
the Hindus, because they are converts or descendants of converts _ 
fiom Hinduism They have a common cultural her tage. They 
share alike in the Indian character f It is also iele\ant to point 
out that before the separatist tendencies made then apjieaiance 
and brought about the present cleavage, the Hindu and the Muslim 

t Compare what was said about the fuadamental Unitv of India in Cbaoter 1 
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of Hindu-Muslim Unity lies in each remaining true to his own 
religion and yet being true to each other...,. . It consists in 
our having a common purpose, a common goal, and common 
sonows. It is best promoted by co-operating in order to reach 
the common goal, by sharing one anothei’s sonows and by 
mutual toleiation A common goal we have. We wish this 
great country of ours to be gieatei and self-goveniing. We have 
enough sonows to shaie. ... A mutual toleration is a necessity 
foi all time and foi all races. We cannot live in peace if the 
Hindus will not toleiate the Mohammedan form of woiship of 
God and his manners and customs ; or if the Mohammedans 

will be impatient of Hindu idolatoiy or cow-woiship All oui 

quaiiels have aiisen fiom each wanting to foice the othei to his 
views ’ 

B. Other Social Problems. — The existence of institutions which 
make demands upon the Hindus out of accoid with the spiiitof 
the times has cieated foi them a host of pioblems The futuie 
of the community depends upon the mannei in which these 
problems aie met and solved 

The existence of three thousand and odd castes and sub-castes 
euumeiated in the census leport, each iigidly^ exclusive and 
independent of the other, has given biith to a veiy uigent 
pi obi em foi the Hindu community It has led to seiious fiag- 
mentation of the community and made the development of a 
common social feeling extiemely difficult, if not impossible 
Theie is little intei-dining and no in tei -marriage between them. 
AVhatevei inter dining and intei-maiiiage have come to exist 
are contiaiy to caste legulations and exist in spite of them. How 
to leduce this bewildeiing multiplicity and cieate solidaiity is 
the chief pioblem facing the Hindus It is pioveibially easiei 
to name the pioblem than to suggest its solution. Peiliaps 
iiotliiiig less than a levolution is needed to iid the Hindu 
community of the caste octopus The pioblem aiising out of the 
institution of untouchability is also very impoitant. Enough 
has been said about it eailiei in the chapter 

, Illiteiacy of the women of India and the suboidination 
of the women to men to which it leads constitute another seiious 
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i-ocjal evil the cumulative coii'^equonces of Minch are disastrous in 
the exlicme. So long as the women lemam illiterate, social 
yirogio^s IS impossible. !Mcn might advance but then homos continue 
unchanged ivithoul a coi responding pi ogress on the pait of women 
^ Without advancement of ivomen society cannot march forward. 
It IS a happy sign of the times that as a lesull of the noble pait 
plajed by the women of India in the stiuggle for national 
emancipation much change has come about, a change that holds 
<mt a promise for the futuie. But it is confined to the cities, 
and oven in the cities to a small section of the society. The 
gloat mass of ivomen in the middle and highei classes are still 
‘mhhed, cabined and confined’ to the zciiniia In the niral nieas 
also the women loinain hackw^aid and unpiogi^ssive Theie nie 
little 01 no facilities for then education, and the infiucnco of the 
national movoment has not 3’et penetiated to the village homo. 
Female education is thus one of the most vital pioblems we arc 
called upon to solve It is the niastei key wdnch svould unlock 
kk manj a iloor. 
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for its existence- and that which checked its evil effects has 
disappeared By leading to early maternity and by its effects on 
the health of ■women the custom has done incalculable harm 
to the community. EfToits have heen made to put an end to it 
legislation but not ■with great success. The attempt to render ^ 
it less harmful by laisiiig the age of consent first to ten, and then 
to twelve yeais, has not borne much fiuit An awakened public 
conscience and a stiong public opinion against it are 'the only 
remedies. 

The practice of demanding dowry for accepting the hand 
of a gill in maiiiage is another gieat social evil. It is 
more widely prevalent in some parts of the country and in 
some sections of society than in otheis It makes the mariiage 
of a daughter a serious and almost an insoluble pioblem for the 
poor parents. Gases wheie a giil committed suicide 
in ordei to avoid worry to her father have sometimes occuiied 
This IS an evil which cannot be put down by legislation , a stiong 
public sentiment against it is the only remedy. 

The unhappy lot of the Hindu widows and their large number — 
they aie a little less than two crores — make the problem of 
re-mainage of wido'ws a major social problem Eiifoicing 
widowhood on young , girls has produced many seiious social 
evils ' Religious refoimeis from the days of Ishwar Chaiidia 
Vidyasagar have advocated the re-maiiiage of widows, and many 
associations for the object of populaiising the idea have come 
into existence Theie has been some progiess but it is painfully 
slow The idea of le-maiiying a widow is still repugnant to the 
orthodox and conservative Hindu thought. 

Though both Hinduism and Islam permit polygamy, a gieat 
majority of the adherents of the twm religions are in effect 
monogamous It is only in a few lulmg houses and a limited 
aristocratic and wealthy circle that the practice still persists. 
The social effects of polygamy aie not important in Indian life. 
Heveitheless, a Bill making polygamy a penal offence for the 
Hindus IS before the legislature. 

Another custom which needs abolition is that of dedicatins: 
wmmen, while still guls, to temjile sei-vice Though ostensibly 
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(Iif’ji tluiy IS io niul dunce bcfoie the gods in temples and also 
on toricHcMiM'ties, *-oino ‘•oi L of prostitution hns come to grow 
out of the Tlic nunibor of ‘^ucli ^\omen popularly’’ known 

a*- Dixiida^ii^ in M^d^us^\a‘^ estimated to bo over two hundred 
jtboinuiul bj’ the Pevada*.! A*!‘-ociation. Dr Muthulakshmi Reddy 
iMiorr i^fullv inlioduccd a Rill in the Madias Legislative Assembly 
in to put an end to the piactice o£ dedicating giils to 
tfinplc*.. 
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monogamy among tlie Hindus some enthusiastic reformeis 
suggested that divoice should be intioduced among the Hindus 
also The Baioda State passed a Divoice Act but it has not been 
resoited to fieqiiently. Public opinion does not seem to be m 
favoui of such a step 

Social Reform and the role of the State. — Effoits to stamj 
out these and other evils have been made by individual reformers 
and ref 01 m associations for about a centuiy They will be 
desciibed in a subsequent chapter dealing with the leligious life 
of the country. As a result of these efforts the cause of social 
leform has ceitamly advanced, but it is confined mainly to the 
educated classes. Even among them the measuie of success 
achieved m some matters is not appieciable Though the age of 
mainage has been raised, the hold of caste consideiations m the 
making of matiimonial alliances has not relaxed, and the expenses 
incurred in connection with mainage festivities continue to be 
luinously heavy. Similarly theie has been no great fall in the 
number of widows, and the demon of untouchability still 
continues to stalk the land The slowness of reform through the 
education of public opinion is inevitable in a country like India 
where the masses are illiterate and supeistitious and the hold 
of religion on them great This has led a section of progressive 
social reformers to demand that the eiToils of individuals and 
associations towards social reform should be reinforced by State 
legislation Then contention is that legislation should be passed 
making early marriage, compulsory widovhood, acceptance of 
dowry, observance of untouchability etc , penal offences If the 
practices of suit and giil infanticide could be suppiessed through 
State action, there is no reason why a similar step should not be 
taken to root out the curse of untouchability and compulsoiy widow- 
hood. The British Government has, however, been neutral in matters 
ot social reform. Its policy of non-inteivention has been dictated 
by consideiations of expediency and piinciple both. On principle 
it does not choose to offend religious susceptibilities by measuies 
which may be regarded as mterfernig with the religious rites ot the 
people Considerations of expediency make it reluctant to place on 
the statue-book measures which are destined to remain dead 
letteis for lack of support on the part of the public The 




Chapter III 

ECONOMIC LIFE IN INDIA 

Introductory." The conditions under Which wealth is pro- 
duced, distributed and consumed in a country have far too 
important a healing on rts people to be neglected by the studen 
of its CIVIC life They mould the character of the people anc 
determine the mode of then life We therefore propose to take e 
bud’s eye view of the economic life of the Indian people 

Poverty in India. — The most significant thing to be notec 
in this connection is the dependence of a very large majoiitj 
of the population on laud for their livelihood. Moie thai 
seventy per cent of the people aie engaged in agriculture. Thn 
means that Indian economy is chiefly rural and not urban 
And the out-standing feature of her rural economy is the appal 
ling poverty of the masses livmg in the countryside The 
estimates of the per capita income in India made by dififeieni 
agencies from time to time leave no doubt on this point The Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee estimated it at Rs 42/- per annum. 
Dr E-ao puts the figure at Rs 62/- Professor J C Kumar appa, 
Secietaiy of the All India Village Industries Association, aftei 
collecting figures for 60 villages m Matai Taluka in Griijaiat, found 
that the average income per head there was Rs .14/- per annum 
Even if we take the highest figure as true, the fact remains that 
the average income in India is extiemely low The following 
figures of per capita national income in 1931 foi diffeient countries 
tell their own tale * U S A. Rs 1406 U K. Rs 9S0 ; Fiance 
Rs 621 , Japan Rs 218 , Canada Rs 1938 , Australia Rs 752 , 
Germany Rs 603 , India Rs 62 

Notwithstanding the ostentatious display of wealth by the 
Piinces and wealthy men of India in the fashionable hotels of 
Euiopean cities, and notwithstanding the tradition that India has 
once been a land of plenty flowing with milk and honey, the poverty 
of the Indian masses is an admitted fact , it is a most distiessiiig 
fact of which all lefoimeis must take due note It was testified to 
bv Sir William Hunter, the Director of Statistics in the Govern- 
ment of India in the seventies of the last century According to 
a recorded statement of his 40 millions out of the 240 millions 
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of TntH'i lived nnd died in Mich ahject Tni'^cry llml they did not 
1 now vvimt i( was fo linvo a full meal It means that neaiJy one- 
fifth i)f the population of the counliy lived in a slate of permanent 
luivory duo to lack of food, and thus painfully endmed 
u luxlf-'farved ovi'^tence. At a later date anotliei gieafc statistician 
under tlio Government of India, Sn Geoipjo Giieison, wrote that 
mnih foi ly-five per cent of the total population weie insufliciontly 
fed, 01 housed, or hoth. In othei woids, nearly a hundied 
million*- of people lived in extreme povcity. Dr Manohar Lai, 
a memluu of the Punjab Govoinmont and an economist of 
ujotoin 39J(> that ‘poveily, funding povcity, is a tromen- 
d<ius far*! of oui ei’onomie and national position, and it is to my mind 
an iinnieasuiably moio potent fact than even the ignorance and 
illitoiaey that prevails among the masses It is a pictuie af 
lit«'i'il si'iivation, mental and physical It can repiescnt tlio life 
of no unit of oi\ilii.ed humamtv. Di Mann came to a similar 
oomdusimi after a olo^e mu \oiy of man j typical villages m the 
De<*.in Sn .lohn Megaw, an e\-Djicctoi Goneuil of the Indian 
Mtdieil Seiviee, estnn.ited that the aveiagc quantity of milk 
touMMiv',! j,„, adult is less than two ohlmtaks (tbieo and a half 
onme*l j,Mi d.v\, and of butler a little moie than ono tola (half an 
«*uu.‘.o Aciv.idiug to him «i\ly one percent of the people are ' 
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progress; and being unprogiessive, they lemam poor 

Seveial factois have contributed to conveit India fiom a land 
of plenty into a land of semi-staivation and misery Peihaps iihe 
most impoitant of them was the ciuel and systematic destiuction 
of'Indian industiies by the East India Company, assisted, of 
couise, by the Industrial Revolution m England The Company 
used its political power iii India to pievent the movement of 
Indian nianufactuied goods fiom one pait of the countiy to the 
other , and in England cheaper commodities began to be pioduced'. 
The result was that the demand for Indian goods was gradually 
replaced by a demand for raw maleiials not only in the Biitish, 
but in our own maiket also The policy followed by the Railway 
authorities in India substantially helped in the piocess. The work 
of destruction of Indian industiies was completed by the taiiff 
and exchange policy of the Government of India. It is unneces- 
saiy to go into details 

One consequence of the disappeaiance of Indian industiies 
was the incieased piessure on land Hundieds of thousands of 
peisons who formerly found employment in spinning, weaving, 
bleaching, dyeing and punting connected with the manufactuie 
of cloth, in the smelting of non and the pioduOtion of 
non' and steel instiuments, in the manufactuie of papei and 
othei industiies, had no option but to lesoit to agiicultuie 
when they found their occupations gone Again lakhs of 
persons who served as soldiers in the numeious states and 
piincipalities which then existed also found themselves out of 
employment, and turned to agricultuie Peisons engaged in 
transpoit weie also seiiously affected by the intioduction of 
railways Eoieign tiade came to be laigely monopolised by the 
Britishers. The loss of, so many pioductive avenues could not 
but lesult in the poverty of the people 

The tiemedous inciease in the population of the countiy fiom 
about 22 croies m 1872 to upaily 39 cioies in 1941 has also 
meant a gieat inciease in the piessuie on land Buiing the last 
sixty years the numbei of peisons depending on agiicultuie foi 
then livelihood has nearly doubled The laigei the numbei of 
peisons engaged in an iiidusity like agiiculture with limited 
possibilities of expansion, the smallei must be the maigiu of piolit 
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and vagaiies of monsoon can be lemedied by a well-planned 
policy of iirigation by the State , and the exhaustion of land can 
be removed by giving it rest and by the use of scientific manures. 
The loss caused by pests, insects and diseases of plants can be 
1 educed to a great extent by the adoption of suitable methods. 
Mycology can be of great help in this country as it has been 
elsewheie What has been lacking is an effective desire to amelio- 
rate the condition of the poor cultivator. 

(ii) Animal Husbandry* — Next to land the chief source of 
income of the peasant is his cattle. But, notwithstanding the 
largest number of cattle India possesses, animal husbandly is the 
lowest heie. Theie is a great room for improvement in the bleed 
of the cattle and their yield, and in the utilization of then bye- 
pioducts, alive or dead Much wealth can be deiive'd from the 
pioper development of dairy industiies which are at piesent 
largel}’^ undeveloped Several piovincial governments undeitook 
an ambitious piogiamme of luial uplift with a view to impiov- 
ing the condition of the masses and raising their standaid 
of living This movement will be examined at a latei stage 

(iii) Industries. — Next in impoitance to agiiculture and 
animal husbandly as a determinant of the economic life of India 
IS tndu<tfiy. It is of two_ types, one, the small scale.or^cottage, and 
the othei, the laige scale oi mechanised. Small scale or cottage 
industiies Had attained a veiy high degiee of efficiency befoie the 
advent of the East India Company They supplied the wants 
of the people at home and abroad As has alieady been stated, 
they o\'eie delibeiately mined by the Company Mahatma Gandhi 
has made a serious attempt to lehabilitate some of them The All 
India Spinners Association and the All India Village Industiies 
Association have been doing laudable woik in this direction The 
progress achieved has been slowei than what could be expected. 
Laige scale mechanised industiy is of western impoit, and 
theiefoie of lecent oiigin Jts piogiess has been r etarded by 
seveial causes, the most jmportant_of_ which aie -the veiy -keen. 
c^petition horn industiially advanced nations and -the step- 
n mtheil y attitude ajid treatment of the Indian Government 
The moie impoitant of these industries are cotton, jute, tea, 
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valued till a's late as tlie end of the 18th century But her 
position in the metalluigical woild declined with the industrial 
revival in the "West. With the import of cheap European products, 
her own production of metals and metal-waies either ceased or 
was greatly reduced. But a revival is now noticeable ; her 
metalluigical industry is making progress. 

India IS at th^pies^t time producing coal, iron, gold, 
manganese, mica, and nitie Iron and steel products are manufac- 
turea~aFtlie T^'aTion and Stee l W orks-at>Jiimshedpur which^aw 
the largest pioducers of these things in Asia. Her potential mineral 
wealth IS largely unexploited It is not necessary to go into 
details about the major and minor Indian industiies. We shall, 
however, refer to a few aspects of the industiial life of the 
countiy. 

One of its noteworthjr_features_is,the large shaie the foreigners 

have in it. Not all the industiial concerns are Indian owned and 
« 

“managed. The jute industry of Bengal is largely in the hands 
of the Britishei , profits fiora it go largely to enrich the foreigner. 
It has been estimated that for eveiy Rs. 12/- earned by the Indian 
labourer, about Rs 100/- go the Britisher Similar is the case with 
tea industry The foreigner has also a heavy stake in several 
cotton and woollen mills in the countiy The Kolar gold fields 
aie operated by a foreign concein In other words, we might 
say that our natural resources are being largely exploited by 
non-Indian agencies , their exploitation does not add much to 
the national wealth. 

The second feature is the mobile chaiactei of the industrial 
labour. The villagers from the countryside flock to industrial 
cities like Bombay, Ahmedabad and Cawnpore leaving their 
womenfolk behind them Out of the 1,84:4,4:00 persons employed 
in the 10,900 factoiies in 1940 as many as 1,588,000 weie men, 
247,000 women, and the rest children. -The gieat disparity 
between the number of men and women living in the labour 
areas in such towns creates seiious social and moral problems. 
The conditions under which mill workeis live in their slums aie 
also bad , all the factory owners do not provide housing accom- 
modation and othei amenities to then mill-hands 
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when he advocated the spinning wheel, even if it pioduced only 
a few annas a day ’ i 

[ Their second argument is that industrialisation would not Igad 
to an equitable distiibution of national wealth. What ^s of 
importance and significance in determinmg the general standard 
of” life in a countiy is not meiely the amount of national 
wealth produced, but the question of its ptofer dt&tribuUpn 
as well Prof. K T. Shah estimates that in our country out of 
every one hundred lupees, a sum of Hs 33/- goes to a very small 
number of capitalists and land-owners, a sum of Rs 33/- goes to 
middle men, and the balance of Rs 34/- is distiibuted amongst 
working men But the number of labouieis shaiing in the sum 
of Rs. 34/- IS about twice as large as that of the othei t-roo classes 
combined together Industrialisation will only make this unequal 
distribution still more unequal ; it would not help the mass of 
struggling and undeifed Indian people It is the univeisalisation 
of cottage industiies where the worker owns the means of 
^production and earns the full rewaid of his labour which can 
help it This aspect of hand-spinning which is the symbol of 
cottage industiies should appeal to the socialist as well as to the 
non-socialist. 

Theie is another aigument against mechanised industiy. 
England holds India as one of the greatest and finest markets for 
her manufactured goods She is appiehensive lest the tiansfer 
of power to the people of the countiy should be followed by the 
closing of the Indian market to her goods Japan wants to 
strengthen hei grip over China for the same reason. Industiial 
countiies live by their power to expoit merchandise to othei 
countries If India weie to become another England oi U S. A , 
where would she find a maiket foi hei suiplus manufactuies ? 
Will she not be compelled to fight bloody wais against other 
countries in quest of markets for hei goods ? The home market, 
however extensive it may be, would not suffice This aspect of 
the ((uestion should be given caieful consideration by all the 
well-wisheis of India and humanity 

Lastly, it may be pointed out that sma ll scal^cottage industiies 


* C F Andrews The True India page 160 
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N* fiiC* fiom all the evils inheiciit in llio large scale mechanised 
ijHlu‘<r3’ jog, OKploitatioii of labour, conflict between labour and 
f’lpfl'il, slum life, moral datigcis of the congregation of huge 
}‘<)p.jl!it}ons in citicii without adequate amenities of life, and 
'j.hovo nil, clnonic uneniplo3mient. 

'Jliif ploa in favoui of univeisal hand-spinning and the popu- 
hnuntion of cottage iiidu«!liies <.hould not bo taken as an argument 
arunivt the citation of basic and key industiies like the 
ni<finifntturo of heav}’ chemicals, locomotives, automobiles, and 
^lllp building. .Siicli industnes may ho run b3' the State for 
jaihlu' feuioe, but not by private individuals foi private gam 
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niclustrjal civilization of the West The result is that the con- 
dition of industiial labouiers in our country is not so good as in 
the western countries. 

I 

The next imppitant consequence has been the rise of tlie^ 
Tiade_ Union movement. A tiade union is an association of 
woikers formed for impioving their bai gaming capacity and for 
securing better conditions of woik Though the Bombay 
Milibands’ Association was the fiist labour organisation, to come 
into existence in India in 1890, the Tiade Union Movement did 
not begin in light earnest till after the end of the hist woild wai. 
Even at the present, time the movement is not so stiong and 
well-organised as m England or in the United States of America 
The laboureis have not shown much enthusiasm in oigaiiising 
themselves for seeming bettei conditions and shoitei houisof woik, 
piovision for medical relief and the education of their childien 
They have also lacked proper leadei ship Ifeveitheless scoies of 
tiade unions spiang up* in various parts of the country within 
half a decade of the beginning of the movement , i e , between " 
1919 and 1923 With a view to the propei co-oidination of the 
individual unions, as well as foi the puipose of making lecommen- 
dations with regard to the peisoiinel of the labour lepiesentation 
on the Indian Delegation to the annual sessions of the Inteinational 
Labour Oonfeience, an Aj L..India~-Ti ade : Union Congiess was 
formed in 1920 -on a national basis. When the communists 
captured it in 1929, modeiate trade unionists like Mi N M Joshi 
seceded fiom it and foimed a new oiganisation called the Indian 
Tiade Union Eedeiation. Anothei split occuired in 1931 with 
the result that tliiee sepaiate organisations were m the field 
One lepresented the communist gioup, the second the libeial or 
moderate gioup, and the thud included the lest Attempts weie 
made fiom time to time to bung the thiee oiganisations together ^ 
and some success was achieved. In 194:0 the two mam bodies, 
the Tiade Union Congiess and the National Tiade Union 
Bedeiation, decided to combine themselves into one cential body 
But befoie unity could be actually achieved diffeiences among 
the woikeis of the Tiade Union Congiess aii^e ovei the question 
of neutrality towaids the wai eifoit. The consequence ivas the 
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materials like cotton, ]iite, hides and skin, oil seeds, tea etc. She also 
exports some quantities of cotton cloth to East Afiica and other 
countries. She imports manufactuied aud__ semi-manufactured 
articles. A few years back cotton goods fiom Lanchashire used 
to be the principal item of her imports Besides textiles sheii. 
imports motor cars, locomotives, machineiy, paper, tinned food, 
yarn, oils, metals and oies, chemicals, dyeing and tanning 
substances, instruments and appliances, artificial silk, liquors, raw 
and manufactuied wool, paints and numerous other things. She 
exports moie than she imports , the balance of tiade js generally 
in her favour She has to" pay foi the ‘home charges’, for the 
interest on foreign capital, shipping services etc. 5 and she pays 
for them in the shape of the excess of expoits over imports . Britain 
is her largest single customer, both as legaids imports of 
manufactuied goods and the expoit of law mateiials 

It is also worth noting that our expoit and import trade is 
largely in the hands of Europeans Theie aie laige tiading firms 
domiciled in foreign countries which import goods fiom their 
respective countries and distribute them among the local dealers, 
and buy Indian law products and export them. The 
capital invested by these companies is so laige, and their 
organisation so thorough that there is little chance of Indian 
firms making any headway against keen competition fiom them. 
Financing of trade is done by banks which are also largely 
European, and aie natuially inclined to favour European firms as 
against the Indian ones. 

Transport. — Since the growth of internal tiade is facilitated 
by the existence and impiovement of the means of communication, 
something about the tianspoit system in India must be said heie. 
The principal means of transporting goods and men in oui country 
at the present time are the lailways, and, next m importance, 
the motor bus service Bullock carts, mules, poneys and ^ 
other beasts of burden come next. In the hilly tracts where 
there are no roads for motor traffic, human beings have to carry 
goods from one place to another Besides these, riveis and canals 
are used for boat traffic. Recently, air transport also has come 
into existence. In the post-war period there is the likelihood of 
great development of air transport. 
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late wars In the second place, it has almost systematically 
disciiminated against Indian inteiests by unduly favouring the 
transport of goods to and from the ports. The effect was to 
encouiage the export of raw material from the country and the 
import of foreign manufactured_goocls into it Lastly, it may b^ 
stated that Indian capital had veiy little chance of investment in 
railways. The nation has had to pay a heavy price in the shape 
of dividends and bonuses to foreign bond-holdeis: 

Besides ^e jiet^woih.of lailway lines, India has also an 
extensive road system It consists of four great trunk loads" 
and a number of subsidiary roads, with a total length of 64,000 
miles. Out of these the trunk roads account for about 5000 miles. 
They aie the following : (i) The Giand Trunk Road running from 

Calcutta to Khyber. (it) The road connecting Calcutta with 
Madias. {ui) The road connecting Madias with Bombay. 
(*v) The road linking Bombay with Delhi. These loads have 
been in existence for a veiy long time and have great historical 
associations. In addition to these trunk and other subsidiary 
loads there is a very large mileage of huccha roads Ra 3 putana, 
Sind, and parts of the Punjab, Orissa and Bengal are not so well 
served by good metalled loads as other paits of the country. 
Pucca loads linking the villages with each other and with the 
neighbouiing cities would greatly facilitate the flow of ‘goods from 
the former to the latter and vice versa Civil aviation also has 
been introduced in the country. There is regular service between 
Delhi, Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. Mails and 
passengers aie earned by them. 

Unemployment — Before concluding this shoit review of the 
economic life of oui country, it seems necessary to draw attention 
to two important phenomena : unemployment in the land, 
and the rural uplift movement 

We often hear of unemployment in countiies like Great^ 
Biitaiu, Germany, and the United States, But the evil as it is 
found in oui country is of a different natuie fiom what it is in 
other lands. There it is tndusirtal unemployment, *. e , 
unemployment among industiial workers in organised industries.. 
This form of unemployment, though not unknown heie, does not 
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ment in this class is >yide-spread and has become a seiious 
pioblem would be admitted by all. In many piovinces committees 
were appointed to investigate the extent of unemployment among 
the educated classes and suggest lemedies In oui own province 
the Government appointed a committee in 3935 under the chair-J 
manship of Sii Te] Bahadur Sapru All these committees 
admitted in then reports the seriousness and wide extent of 
middle class unemployment The Madias committee suggested, 
and the Madras Government invited applications' for two test 
vacancies, each of them carrying a salary of Rs 35/- p m. One 
of them was in the P W D , and the > other in a commeicial 
firm. 663 applications were received for the one, and 787 for the 
other post These figures may be regarded as a sufficient 
indication of the vastness of unemployment. 

The presence of educated unemployed in such a laige number 
IS a great social and political evil. Besides causing suffering and 
anxiety to the individuals concerned, it produces a geneial 
demoralisation in the community whose cumulative effectmay 
be great The existence of dissatisfied and disgruntled youth 
having a sense of wiong is a gieat danger to the stability of the 
Government also 

Seveial factors are responsible for the existence of unemployment 
on such a vast scale among young men w’ho have received 
literary education upto the Matriculation standard, or have 
passed or failed to pass a higher examinacion. One of 
them IS the great increase in tlie output oi oui schools 
and colleges and universities without any corresponding 
increase in the number of posts available in government offices, 
educational institutions and business fiims More educated young 
men are being turned out than can possibly be absorbed. This 
excess of supply over demand is due to two circumstances. 
One of them is the character of the education imparted to the 
youth in our educational institutions. It was designed to produce 
a race of cleihs to serve as mediators between the foieigii rulers 
of the land and her masses Oui schools and colleges produce 
young men eminently fit for cleiical jobs The number of these 
being strictly limited, little wonder that there is uneniploj ment 
among the educated youth. In this connection it may also be pointed 
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out that oui educational system genoiates in the minds of those 
subject to it a profound disinclination for piofessions involving 
manual laboui. It is not uncommon to see educated sons of culti- 
vatois, carpenters and smiths vrandeiing about in search of jobs 
vrhen they could easily have earned moie by assisting their paionts 
Ji then \7ork. The}’’, howevei, come to legaid manual woik 
as less dignified than cleikship, and would piefor to become 
fifth-jate low-paid clerks than to follow their anccstial occupations. 
The second facloi is the paucity of openings foi the educated. 
‘In England theie are altogethci 16,000 occupations excluding 
the aimy, navy and the civil soivices In India tlioie aio peiliaps 
less than 40 The giowth of industiies would piovide new 
openings and avenues foi our young men. Caste prejudices also 
stand in the way^ of some pei sons following coilam occupations. 
A Biahmin 01 a Kshatiiya boy will not. adopt leather business 
or take to poultry faiming With the decline in the iigouis of 
the caste system such Inndiances are becoming less important , 
but still they do exist 


The various committees appointed by the different provincial 
goveiiinieuts lefeiied to in the preceding paragraph suggested 
seveial remedies for educated uneipploymeiit , e g, the establish- 
ment of employment boards for bringing together the employeis 
and those seeking employment, collection of comprehensive 
statistical information about unemployment and also about avenues 
open to young men in different walks of life, and the diveisioii of 
educated people to agiioultuie Some have even suggested ouitail- 
ment of the existmg faoUities foi h.ghei education aud limiting the 
niimbei of students going up foi miivoisily examinations It, my of 
ese suggestions aie not lemedies but only palliatives The establish, 
ment of employment boards and a statistical suivey of employment 
in the countiy would not reduce unemployment to any appieoiable 
^ ex eut The truth seems to be that the evil cannot be Ldicated 
so long as its loot causes are not removed Unless the ouiient odnea- 
lonal system of the country is thoroughly oveihauled and brought 
o me with the social aud economic needs of the community 
a^s envisaged in the famous Waidha Scheme sponsored with 
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the blessings of Mahatma]!, we cannot expect any great improve- 
ment upon the piesent situation. The present purely literaiy bias 
of education must be removed ; the wiong notion that manual 
work is less dignified than work at the desk must vanish, and the 
Ciaving after government seivice as the be-all of life also has-^ 
to go, if the number of educated unemployed is to be reduced. In 
the second place, new occupations and openings for them must 
be created. This means the starting of fresh ludustiies, cottage 
and mechamsed. India must also have a navy and a meicantile 
fleet of her own to piovide work for thousands of her young 
men ; the army must be thrown open to all sections of the 
population and not kept as a close pieserve for ceitain castes 
styled martial by the Government. Without such heioic measures 
the evil cannot be eradicated. 

We do not in the least agree with the pioposal to lestiict 
the opportunities for higher education to those only who can 
pay for it and are considered fit for it on the score of their 
good results at the examination. The fault lies not m 
the pursuit of higher education but in the system; lather 
than put hindrances in the diffusion of the former, we should 

m 

change the latter. But there is no harm in impiessmg upon 
the minds of the parents and guardians that the vacancies in 
government and other services being few and restricted, they 
should prepare their sons and wards for other occupations. In 
the meantime the suggestion made by the Sapiu committee 
that tlie Government and the local bodies should adopt 
measures to increase the demand for educated men should be 
accepted and acted upon by the authorities concerned For 
example, the Government can easily insist upon a ceitain minimum 
educational qualification for the police and the army departments, 
and municipal and district boards can give woik to numerous 
young men with medical qualifications in their health campaigns. 
The supeiannuation age can be lowered and the rule more iigidly 
enfoiced to give chances to younger entiants. But these are 
mere palliatives and touch only the fringe of the problem. The 
real and lasting solution of the evil can come only from a thoiough 
oveihauling of the educational system and the establishment of 
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n^w industiies and enteipiises Foi tliern we shall have to wait 
till India IS free. 


« \ 

Rural Development. — Our villages have been the gieatest 
sufferers from the evil effects of British rule They have been 
^ sadly neglected dunng the last , 160 years and more. After the 
destruction of then old self-governing institutions and the ruin of 
then subsidiary industiies, no efibit was made to extricate them 
from the depths of misery and ignorance into which they had 
fallen Mahatma Gandhi was the first to realize the sad plight 
of the villageis, and he bestiired himself to do something for their 
amelioiation He gave the countiy the message of the spinning 
wheel, and founded the All India Tillage Industiies Association 
to levive the old industiies His activities roused the Government 
of India fiom its lethaigy and awoke it to a sense of duty to the 
villagers from whom it deiives a greater portion of its revenues. 
In 1 934-35 it set apart a cioie of rupees to be spent upon rural 
development, and distributed it among the various provinces 
each of which was expected to supplement its share with funds 
from its own lesouices This was the beginning of the rural uplift 
movement which made appreciable advance during the short 
period the Congress formed the government m several 
provinces. Had it remained in office for a little longer, the 
condition of the village masses would have immensely improved. 
In what follows we shall give a brief account of the movement 
as it has flourished m the United Provinces 


Supplementmg the grant of fifteen lakhs of rupees from the 
central funds with a lakh of rupees per year, theU P Government 
piepared a five year plan foi rural reconstruction The plan 
was to select 72 villages in e^ch district (except the three hill 
diBtaots of Namital, Almora and Gaihwal) and stajt Bvork in 
them Theae -nllagea wre to be divided into groups, eaeh 
gionp being under the charge of one snpeivisor working under 
instiuofaons from an inspector for the whole distiict The staff 
was to be under the control of the Distiiot Collector who was 
expected to exercise his functions thiough one of the 

offio?! ^ *““1' advisory committee consisting of 

officials and non-officials nominated by the Collector was to be 
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appointed to help the authoiities This plan was being worked 
when the Congress accepted office in July 1937. 

The Congress Ministiy soon realised that the movement 
could not evoke any enthusiastic response among the masses 
because it was predominantly official and did little to enlist'^ 
non-official co-opeiation. It was also argued that even if 
successfully woiked, the plan would requiie generations to do 
any substantial good to the province as a whole containing 
about a lakh of villages. The ministry therefoie' decided 
-‘to overhaul the plan completely. The new scheme launched by'it 
aimed at a gieat quickening of the pace and enlisting the 
continuous suppoit, zeal and enthusiasm of the village community 
as a whole without which no movement of luial uplift could be 
effective. 

The fundamental idea of the new scheme is to oiganise every 
village as a cooperative society foi better living. The 
society IS to be registered under the Cooperative Societies Act, 
and thiowii open to all adult residents of the village 
It IS to contain the lepresentatives of all classes and communities, 
and of every family in the village By the end of Octobei 1939 
more than 4000 such societies had come into existence thioughout 
the piovince. Every society held its meetings peiiodically, and 
elected a Punchayat as its working committee The Punchayat 
usually consisted of about a dozen membeis and included one or 
more Haiijaiis also. 

The villagers were also encouiaged to build a Punchayat 
Ghar in every village or a group of small villages. It was to 
piovide a meeting place for the meetings of the Punchaj^at and 
the village assembly, and also to house the village school, 
library and reading loom A poition of it could also be utilised 
for storing seeds, agiicultuial implements, and medicines for j 
distribution among the villageis More than 200 such Punchayat 
Ghais weie built m the pioviiice in one year, and about the same 
number Mcieundei constiuction. To their constiuction eveiy 
lesident of the village contiibuted his or hei mite in one shape 
or anothei, some coiitiibutmg fiee laboui fora day oi two. The 
Goveinment also met a poition of the cost. The oigaiiisation 
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of the village commumty'as a bettei-living society and the Puncha- 
yat G-har constituted the centie louiid vrhich the scheme of rural 
leconstiuction as envisaged by the Congiess ministry involved 
Por populaiising this scheme and pushing it forward in all the 
;?illages an agency was needed Foi this purpose a Rural 
Development Officer for the whole piovince was appointed. A 
number of divisional supeiintendents and distiict inspectois 
were also appointed The number of villages where leconstructioii 
woik was to commence was incieased to 300 in eveiy district 
These villages weie grouped into 20 centies, and each centie was 
put under the charge of an oiganisei Besides this executive 
body, there was set up a Provincial Rural Development Board 
The heads of the diffeient departments intimately connected with 
rural development like the Industries Department, the Public 
Health Depaitment and the Department of Agiicultuie, and the 
Cane Commissioner uere appomted ex-officio members of the Boaid 
Ron-official persons fiom each Division known to be interested in 
ruial development work weie nominated to it The piovincial 
legislature was also asked to elect seven members to it, five from 
the Assembly and two from the Council In each district a Distiict 
Rural Development Association with a large non-official element 
was appointed It was put in charge of the work of rural 
reconstruction in the district In this way a net work of 


associations came into existence in the piovince. The imagination 
of the villagers was stiried and their enthusiasm yoked to the 
work Much good was being done, and more was expected when 

out of offico The woik doue by them 
was of the following description ^ 

Eeoh oeutre under the eherge of an oigamser was mteuded to 
have a seed store In two years’ tune 380 such seed stoiea wme 
established They were to supply improved seed to the' villagers 
^The Geveinmeut had budgeted fer a grant of Es 26 lakhs 
fortheeonstruotionof seed stores foi the year 1939-40 About 
6J lahh mauuds of rob, and about a lakh maunds of Man/ seeds 
were distiibuted m two yeais, mostly on sawof bssis Over 2 

afu f ^*”““*™**“^ g>ven m sowmg improved seeds 
ae use of improved methods of oultivatioii and the use of better 
unplemeuts and mauuies. A deeent sum of money was set apart 
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for the puiohase and maintenance of slnd bulls. Saplings were 
supplied with a view to encouiaging the cultivation and growth 
of fruits Steps were also taken to encourage the creation of 
fuel and fodder leserves The plantation of tlees for the supply 
of fuel 111 villages was encouraged with the object of saving co\st 
dung foi use as mauuie. 

This repiesents the achievements of the Rural Development 
Department so far as improvement of agiicultuie is concerned 
It did not neglect the development of village industries eithei 
Two polytechnics were started, one in the Unao and the other in 
the Dyzabad district where people were trained in spinning and 
weaving, oil pressing, carpentry and paper making A giant of 
more than twenty-three thousand rupees was given to the Spmneis’ 
Association for starting 66 spinning classes 

In order to supply better medical aid to the villagers the 
Government opened about 200 Ayurvedic and Unani dispensaries 
under qualified vaids and hahtms in rural development villages 
Eye lelief camps weie also organised at many places. Maternity 
and child welfare cpntres were sanctioned, and effoits weie being 
made to tram indigenous dats in modem scientific lines. The work of 
educational expansion was also taken up An Education Expansion 
OfBcei was appointed, and a Literacy Day was celebrated thiough-^ 
out the province. At one time this officer ran 768 libiaries and 
‘6600 reading rooms. In one year about 2 lakh and eighty thousand 
persons were taught to read and wiite The Rural Development 
Department still has its own adult schools for both boys and girls 
Reference may also be made to the thiee vans equipped with magic 
lanterns, cinema unit and gramophone recoids and exhibits of 
rural interest kept for propaganda and publicity puiposes 50 radio 
sets were installed by the Department at suitable places round 
about Lucknow , villagers assemble there daily to listen to the 
rural programme bioadcast from Lucknow, The Department i 
also luns its magazine ^HaV which is supplied to development 
libraiies and oiganisations etc. Physical culture clubs were opened 
in almost all the distiicts foi the impiovement of the physique 
of the villagers. In all these various ways attempts were made 
to improve the conditions of life in villages. 



Cliaptei IV 

RELiaiOUS LIFE IN INDIA 

Role of Religion in our Life. — Religion constitutes a factor 
)f immense impoitance in oni comitiy , it dominaies life to an 
ixtent unknown in other lands As has been staled alieady in 
the pieceding chapter, it deteimiiies the life of an individual 
Liom the cradle to the giave To a laige extent it settles what 
le will eat, and whom and wheie he will many. It also fixes 
ns relations with his neighbouis as well as with the State and 
lumanity All tins is due to the fact that social institutions 
like the caste system and maniage, and the prescriptions, of 
social usage have a leligious sanction This statement applies 
both to Hindus and Muslims The social code of the Hindus 
is based on the Shastias , that of the Muslims, on the Quian and 
the Hadis It is also woith noting that the course pf social 
lefoim in oui countiy has been indissolubly connected with 
leligious lofoim , oui gieatest social lefoimeis have been 
leligious lefoimeis also The giound foi the political -awakening 
we notice lu the countiy to-day, was piepaied by the religious 
refoim movements of the last centuiy. ' It will not be incoiiect 
to state that in oidei to gam momentum and become stiong a 
movement must rest on a religious basis ‘So inteiwovoii with 
religion is the veiy fibre of Indian lieait that it only throbs with 
fvlll response when the religious note has been stiuck which calls 
out its sympathetic vibrations ’f It is therefore necessary to 
examine in some detail the mam religions found in this country 

and study the chief religious reform movements of the last 
centuiy 

HINDUISM 

^ Its Importance.— Hinduism is one of the principal religions 
^ of the world claiming about a fifth of the human race as its 
adherents, the bulk ot whom are found in India The influence 
of Hinduism is not confined only to those viio are returned as 
Hindus 111 the census reports, but extends much faithei It has 
been a potent force m moulding the spirit and character of the 
Indian people It thus deserves a caietul study 
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Its Definition. — It is veiy difficult to give a piecise definition 
of Hinduism The reason is that it is more a way of life than a 
creed, moie of a process than a lesult. It is not a codified 
religion like Islam or Christianity, and does not owe its existence 
to any oiigmal founder as the othei religions do. Hence theid^ 
is no body of doctiines which it is obligatory upon every Hindu 
to accept and follow. Even the belief in the existence of God 
IS not essential , there have existed many atheists in the Hindu 
fold. Though the Vedas are the sacred books of Hinduism, it 
IS not absolutely essential for a Hindu to believe in then divinity 
and infallibility. Theie is hardly any tenet commoU'to all who 
call themselves Hindus Theie are no fixed intellectual beliefs 
which maik off Hinduism from otliei religions The task of 
summing u|) the essence of Hindu religious faith in a few sentences 
IS well-nigh impossible. 

Hinduism is best understood as a compiehensive synthesis of 
spiritual experience, and not as a fixed revelation. In the woids 
of Sir Radhakrishnaii, the most eminent exponent of Hinduism 
at the piesent time, it is ‘more a way of life than a form of 
thought It insists not on leligious conformity but on a spiritual 
and ethical outlook in life. It is a fellowship of all who accept 
the law of light and earnestly seek for the tiuth.’ * Accoiding 
to him Hinduism seeks unity not in a common creed but m a 
common quest foi spiiitual truth, and is compiehensive and 
synthetic. It has never shut out by foice wisdom fiom any souice, 
for it does not believe in any distinction of mine and thine m the 
Kingdom of the Spiiit 

It seems necessary to explain what we mean by describing 
Hinduism as a nay of life Hinduism holds that man lias an 
essential natuie on account of which he maintains himself as an 
entity distinct fiom otliei things in the woild He is a soul, 
a spirit 01 aima This soul or afma is divine , it is not different 
or separate from the Paramatma which is the soul of the Uni- 
verse, but IS a part of it Accoiding to Hinduism man is 
essentially a child of Divinity, it is wiong to call him a sinnei. 
But this Divinity lies deep in oui being , it is not always 

' Modern Indta and the West edited by O’WaJIey, oag’e 339 
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manifest. We do non realise in so long as oui minds are unclean. 
The moment a man’s mind becomes cleansed of all impurities, 
his divinity begins to shine through Our aim in life should 
be to get rid of all the impuiities that conceal this Divinity and 
Hoiealise our oneness mth the Supreme Spirit or Paiamufma 
As a religion Hinduism stresses the fact that the highest and the 
gieatest of all spiritual truths is aham brahuiasim (I am the 
Reality or Brahm) or fat tvam ast (that thou ait).. This tiuth is 
not to be ai rived at as a result of metaphysical arguments or 
mere intellectual discussions, it results from a direct and immediate 
consciousness of Reality Hinduism holds that religion is 
reah^atton^ the realisation of the divinity already present in man, 
as Swamr Vivekanaiid defined it Spiiitual truths can be known 
only to the extent we live them ; they are a function of the spirit 
and not a product o£ intellectual activity Tins insistence upon 
the reahtation of spiritual truths - explains why Hinduism is 
not a ciedal religion like Islam or Christianity. 


^ In order to realise spiiitual tiuth an individual has to 
discipline his mind. A person who leads a life of sensual indulgence 
cannot be truly religious So long as lust, greed, anger, 
hatred, pnde and selfishness continue to sway oui minds^ we 
cannot realise any spiiitual truth It is for this reason that 

Hinduism forbids things like meat, intoxicating wine and 
stimulating drugs to the seeker after truth. The Upanishads 
declare : ‘The self is realized by truth, by austerity, by proper 
knowledge, by uninteriupted self-contiol ’ The emphasis is upon 
self-control and purity of mind The observance of ahtmsa or 
non-violence is also recommended as an indispensable aid to the 
cultivation of the proper attitude of mind Concerning it the 
late lamented Rev C R Andrews wrote as follows ‘Rathei it is 
^typicalof Hindu India, and of no other country m the world, 
that the smaller animals, specially the buds and squirrels, have 
entiiely forgotten then fear of the human race, together with 
all the nevei-ending toitnie that this fear involves /X^Tavenues 
and gardens, and ev^ along 'the 6fen 'stie''ets,V fcd timid 

«.a»ble about bead, .i'. 
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complete confidence of tlie kindly natuie 'of man Only this 
moimng, on the day I am lyiiting this chapter, a sqtinrel began 
to play all aionnd me as I sat in the-verandah, and even sciambled 
over my feet ivithout a shadow of fear .... Such a harmony 
between man and nature has taken centuiies to knit together ' f 

Attention may be drawn to one more feature of Hinduism as 
a way oE life It holds that ti nth, though one and indivisible, 
has many faces and can be approached from diffeient points of 
view. Accoidingly it has nevei laid any claim to the exclusive 
possession oE truth, but has always admitted that the different 
religions of the world embody different aspects of it This makes 
Hinduism toleiant Religious peisecutions have never disfigured 
Hindu history 

Though there are no tenets which eveiy Hindu is lequiied 
to believe on pain of exclusion fiom its fold, there aie certain 
beliefs which aie chaiacteristic of Hinduism and maj’- theiefoie be 
regarded as constituting the kernel of its faith In addition to 
the belief in the reality of the Supreme Spurt or Parainatma 
and the conviction that the human spirit is a part or manifestation 
of it to which lefeience has been made already, Hindus geneially 
believe in the divinity and infallibility of the Vedas, and in the 
sacred character of the Upanishads They also accept the 
doctiines of divine incarnation and metempsychosis or tiansmigia- 
tion of soul, the theory of Karma or letiibution, acccidmg to 
which every person must suffer the ■■ consequences of his oi her 
bad acts and reap the rewards of good acts iii this life oi the 
next. According to Hinduism the soul nevei dies , it merely 
takes up one body aftei another as we change one suit of clothes 
for another when it gets duty. This pioSess continues until the soul 
achieves mok^h, i e , libeiation from the cycle of biith and death, 
as a lesult of the realisation of its oneness with the Parainatma 
The belief that the woild of sense-experience is not truly 
leal, that its reality is illusory as compared to that of the spiritual 
WDild, and leveience for the cow may also be regarded as typical 
of Hinduism As a socio-ieligious system the institution of 
varanashram or the caste system, the division of an individual s 
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life into foul stages, the saciamental cliaiacter of maiiidge, and 
the ]omt family distinguish it fiom other lelig.ous faiths. 
Early mariiage, enfoiced widowhood, and untouchability are 
not o£ its essence ; they are exciescences, evils that ciept 
unto it during a peiiod of decay. 


In the popular mind Hinduism* and leveience for the cow are 
veiy intimately connected It theiefoie becomes necessaiy to 
add a few woids about the topic Concerning it, it is best to 
quote Mahatma Gandhi who legaids it as the central fact of 
Hinduism He writes ‘Cow piotection to me is one of the 
most wondeiful phenomena in all human evolution , for it takes 
the human being beyond his species The cow to me means the 
eutne sub-human woild Man thiough’ the cow is enjoined to 
realize his identity with all that lives AVhy the cow was selected 
for apotheosis is obvious to me The cow was iii India the best 
companion She was the givei of plenty Not only did she 
give milk but she also made agricultuie possible The cow is a 
^ poem of pity One leads pity m the gentle animal She is the 
‘mothei’ to millions ot Indian mankind Piotection of the cow 
means piotection of the whole dumb creation of God..t.. Cow 
piotection IS the gift of Hinduism to the woild ; and Hinduism 
will live so long as there are Hindus to piotect the cow ’ 


It also seems necessary to guaid against a popular miscon- 
ception in regard to Hinduism It is commonly believed 
that it IS polytheistic. The idea, however, is not quite con ect. 
It is, of course, true that the Hindu Pantheon consists 
of numerous deities, and every Hindu is free to worship 
any deity he likes Among the better-known gods of the Hindu 
Pantheon are the following : Vishnu the preserver, Shiva the 
destroyer, Brahma the creator, Saraswati the goddess of learnino-, 
^akshmi the goddess of wealth, Kali the goddess of Shakti, Ganesh 
the god of wisdom, India the god of lam, Varuna the god of water, 
and Sun the god of light Eveiy one of these deities has his or her 
own worshippers Among the ten different incarnations of God, Rama 
and Krishna are held in the highest esteem. But these various gods 
an goddesses are not to be legaided as independent beings thev 
are commonly considered to be the different manifestations or 
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aspects of the One Supreme Being ^There is one God, people, 
call Him by different names.’ This is a saying geneially found 
in the Upanishads. The notion that Hinduism is polytheistic 
arises from ignorance. There is a similar misconception about 
idol worship also It is alleged that the Hindu worships the ldo]l^^^ 
as a god This is eironeous Ho Hindu takes the image to be 
God ; he simply takes it as an aid to worship Less developed 
minds ref^uire some visible symbol on which to concentiate in 
their meditation. Idols or images aie such aids to concentiation 
Idol woiship may, in this sense, be legarded as a concession to 
human •weakness There is no sin in it The beauty of Hindu- 
ism lies in the fact that it has something appiopiiate to offer to 
eveiy individual according to the degree of his spiiitual evolution 
It IS like a liver which has shallows in which even a child" can 
bathe, and deep eddies which even an expeit swimmer will find 
beyond his strength. 

About Jainism and Buddhism, the two other great , religions 
that took birth in India, we need not say much. The latter has 
almost ceased to exist in the country , its adherents are found in 
Ceylon, Burma, China and Japan Theie are numerous Jams in 
our country, but they aie Hindus to all intents and puiposes. 
They may be regarded as a sect of the Hindus Before proceeding 
to give an account of Islam, aiiothei gieat leligion of India, it is 
desirable to describe at some length the various movements which 
sought to reform Hinduism during the last century 

Religious Reform Movements.— The Brahmo Samaj, the 
Aiya Sama], the Theosophical Society, and the Ramakiislma 
Mission are the principal reform movements in Hinduism which, 
in and between themselves, constitute the Hindu spnitual and 
cultural renaissance, and have materially contiibuted to national 
awakening To appreciate their impoitauce_ adequately, one 
must remember that Indian national and cultural life had touched > 
a very low ebb during the century preceding the establishment 
of the Brahmo Samaj in v. 1828 This period may veiy well be 

called the Bark Age of India when Hinduism had almost 
wholly lost the vitalising power and spark of life which, m the 
past, had produced a glorious and marvellous cultuie The 
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people of India liad foigotten the suhlime truths of the 
Upamshads and the Vedanta , then spiiitual yearnings had been 
leplaced by a soulless obseivance of dogmas and an eneivating 
adherence to empty iituals. Instead of woishipping one supreme 
^God the Hindus had taken to the woiship of innumeiable gods 
and goddesses, and an idolatry of a low type had leplaced the 
contemplation of the impeisonal Biahma Evil practices like 
compulsory sail, enforced widowhood, untouchability, giil infanti- 
cide, and an extremely iigid caste system recognising thousands 
of castes and sub-castes were eating into the vitals of the social 
body Politically, India lay humbled before the scheming and 
intriguing Biitish diplomacy- Gultuially, she stood stupefied 
against the apparently supeiior civilization of the western 
conqueior The process of internal disruption set going by 
the loss of political power was accelerated by the effects of 
^wCsteiii education which had made educated Indians conversant 
with the mateiialistic and atheistic findings of nineteenth 
^ century European scientists To these seriously disquieting 
and highly distuibiug influences weie added the activities and 
pieachings of the Ohiistian missionaries who poured ridicule 
on Hindu religious beliefs and practices Then official position 
lent glamour to then pleaching, .iiid together with winsome 
manners and, in many cases, genuine love foi the people of 
the countiy, they weie winning conveits to then faith 


111 thousands. The citadel of Hinduism was violently shaken 
and shocked, and it seemed as if it were about to collapse 
The cultuial life of the Hindus seemed to be on the veige of 
extinction f But then a miiaole happened There aiose a few 


towering personalities— Raja Ram Mohan Roy in Bengal, 
Swami Dayanand Saraswata m Kalluawai, Mis Annie Besaut in 
^ Madias, and Su Hamakrishna m Bengal— who pioveuted the oiash 
ttat seemed mevilable India fonnd her feet again, hei vitality 
hat lay doiraant was revived Oiadnally but steadily she 
began to assert he, self, and to-day she finds heiself m a position 
o ^ve the totteimg West, which had foi long east its bewitching 

,t-soiely needs to-day Mahatma 

t Cf The Culttital Hei itage of India. Vol II. p,ges 4 12-44 ] 
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Gandhi embodies in his teachings the spirit and essence of 
Indian wisdom. The thinking men-of-Ahe -West are, JookmgJEoi^ 
light and guidance to him and hi s message. 

The Brahmo Samaj* — * The earliest of the reform movements 
was the Biahmo Sam a] founded in 1828 by Baja Bam Hohan Bo^ 
(1772-1833) Baja Bam Mohan Boy is not only the first, he is 
also one of the greatest social and religious refoimers and patnots 
of modem India Born in an old and orthodox Brahman family, he 
received his early education at Patna, at that time a centre of 
Islamic studies and culture. B!e is also leported to have visited 
Tibet. After. wandering about in India for some time, he settled at 
Benares to study Sanskrit ^nd the Hindu scnptnies. In the course 
of his service under the East India Company he came into contact 
with Chiistian missionaries These influences — early life in the 
midst of orthodox Hindu traditions, study of Hindu Shastras, study 
of Islamic and Christian theology, and contact with Missionaries — 
combined to develop in him a cosmopolitan and modern outlook. 
He realised that befoie Hinduism could successfully withstand 
the ciiticism levelled againt it by the Ohnstian missionary and 
the rational atheist, it needed pruning and reform. He 
thus found his life’s mission. It was nothing other than the 
bringing of his countrymen back to the purity of ancient 
HrnHuiamT~7I’orThis^uipose Tie settled at Calcutta, and gathered 
lound himself some men of libeial ideas who met weekly for the 
study of Hindu sonptures He also published some of the 
Upanishads in Bengali with comments, and also the Vedanta 
Sutras. He had reverence and regard for the central truths of 
Hinduism and its impVishable cultural treasures, but ^as„5tio.ngly 
opposed to idolatry_and„peinicious._customs ^like child marriage, 
polygamy and. juntouchability- His position was that Hinduism 
as it was practised in Bengal at that time was not pure but had 
become encumbered with a mass of superstition which required 
to be purged He exhorted his fellow countrymen to make 
themselves familiar with truths as contained in the Upanishads 
which had been either forgotten or weie knovn only to a few. 

In 1828, he and his friends founded an association which was 
destined to have a staitling career in the country as the Biahmo 
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Sama] Its cential conception is that of ‘foinilcss God’, ilio 
^ Eternal, Unseaicliable, and immutable Being, "who is the authoi 
and pieseivei of the Uinvoise. Foi its woiship and adoiation 
the first temple of the Sama] was opened in 1830, It is worth 
(loting that the Eternal and Siipiemo Being was not to be 
vvoi shipped under any designation oi title used by any paiticular 
sect, and no name was to bo given to it No image was to bo 
placed in the temple and no saciifices offeied Nothing sacied 
to any leligion was to bo reviled or contemptuously spoken of 
theiein. The temple was open to all men without' distinction of 
caste 01 cieed, coloui oi lehgion This shows that Eaja Ram 
Mohan Roy wished his Samaj to be a toloiant body, devoted 
to the piomotion of piety, viituo and benevoloiice, and the stieng- 
theiung" of the ‘bonds of union between men of all loligious 
persuasions and creeds ’ It also shows how he was able to 
combine in his loligious teachings the philosophy of the 
Upanishads and the monotheism of Islam 


Raja Ram Mohan Roy was not meiely a religious lefoimoi; 
he woiked haid equally foi social and educational reform Ills 
®i^J‘ldA foi tlio ^emancipation of w^ oine n from "Itn 
^^^^^f_of_S'0<ual2nequality, and is against caiiy_maiijiage, enforced 
widowhood and untouchability.. Latei on it waged wai a gains t 
the _caste_system Ot all the gioups within Ilindim^Vthe 
Biahraos aie the least caste-iidden In the field of education 
the great Ra]a stood foi the westein type He w^anted to give 
his countrymen education in westein sciences because he ivas 
convinced thatr-the predominant position of the Euiopeans m the 
world was due to then cultivation He was one of the poisons 
who sponsoied the foundiiig'of the Hindu College which was 
opened m 1819 He alee helped the English missionaiy, 
exandei Duff, to stait his English school in 1830 In demnudiii<» 
Miheity end eiiuahty for Iiidiens, individuelly end oollechvolr 
bo proved himself to be e patriotic politician Hso The 8100100^ 

echieved dniing his hfelime es ,ii the fact that Jo was the Hist 
Inspite of the gieat peisonel.ty of its fonadei, the Biahmo 
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Sama] did n ofa make mucti progress It failed to create any 
great impression among the educated people of Bengal After ' 
the death of Baja Bam Mohan Boy in England in 1833 where 
he had gone on a mission from the Emperor of Delhi, the affaiis 
of the Sama] suffered neglect till Maharshi Devendranath Tagore;^ 
the father of the illustrious poet, Babmdra Nath Tagore, joined 
it in 1842, and by his saintly life and great oiganismg capacity 
made it a living foice. During the thirty years that he, was at the 
helm of its affairs the Samaj prospered; many branches were 
opened in different parts of Bengal and outside. He also gave 
it its ritual. He desired to lead the Samaj ^ along Imes of pure 
Hinduism, -he was less impressed by Chiist than Baja Bam Mohan 
Boy had been. 

In 1862 another great peison, Keshav Chandra Sen, joined the 
Brahmo Samaj and soon became one of its leadmg lights. He was 
adopted as his co>adjutoi or assistant by Devendranath, and was 
oidained as the minister of the Samaj with the title of Acharya 
when he was barely twenty-four He mfused fresh vigour and 
life in the movement by developing a sort of youth movement 
which attracted a large numbei of young men and college 
students to it. He started the famous journal ‘The Indian 
Mirror’ which, together with the Hindoo Patriot, became a strong 
advocate of social and- political reform in the country 
But he belonged to a different class and generation fiom 
Devendranath ’s, and was more impiegnated with Chnstian 
influences. He did not know Sanskrit and was brought up 
in an English school He was therefoie less influenced by 
Hinduism than his predecessors ‘Chiist had touched him and 
it was to be his mission in life to introduce him into the Brahmo 
Samaj and into the heart of a group of the best minds in' India 
Because of this and differences in othei respects, a cleavage arose 
between him and Devendranath as a result of which he left the 
Samaj and founded a new body called the Braham Samaj of 
India as distmguislied from the older and paient body called the 
Adi Brahmo Samaj. This was not the only schism piovoked by 
Heshav. Another and more seiious breach occurred in 1878 


* Romain Rolland Prophets of New India, page 79 
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when he consented to the mamage of his daughter with the 
young piince of Gooch Bihai when both the boy and the girl 
were under-age m the sight of the Brahmo Sama] mamage law. 
A large numbei of influential members of his Samaj broke 
^way and oiganised themselves into a new Sadharan Brahmo 
Sama] Keshav reconstituted his followers into a new body, and 
gave it the name of Nava Vidhan or New Dispensation. He died 
in 1884 


Since 1878 theie have been three branches of the Biahmo 
, Sama] The Adi Biahmo Sama], to which the Tagore family 
belongs, is the smallest and the least Ohiistianised The Nava 

|k 

Vidhan is the most Christianised. The Sadharan Sama] is the 
most influential and active branch 

Though under Keshav Chandra Sen a fetv branches of the 
Biahmo Sama] weie started outside Bengal — theie were two in 
the United Provmces and one each in Madias and the Pun]ab 
'n 1866 — the movement never acquired a genuine all-India 
iharacter. Even at the present time it is practically confined to 


Bengal, and theie too its membeiship is not large, being generally 
restricted to the educated families Its appeal has never been 
BO wide-spread or influential with the masses as that of the Aiya 
Sama] One reason for this' is to be found in the fact that fiom 
its very inception it boie the impress of Christianity Ea]a Earn 
Mohan Eoy borrowed fieely from Protestant Umtarianism, and 
as has been stated already, Keshav wanted to introduce Christ 
mto his Sama] Its social customs too are richly spiced with 
Westernism Its appeal to Christian religious sentiments made 
It alien to the Hindu tradition Again, the movement lacked an 
emotional appeal which would have struck a sympathetic chord 
in the Bengali mind Its rational ecclecticism made it rather too 
igh for the reach of the masses Nevertheless, it did yeoman’s 
cseivice to Hinduism It saved hundreds of young men who 
already had come under the influence of Chnsbanity or 
atheism from straying further away It found a place for those 
who felt a sort of gap between themselves and the rest of 

th!r f Moie important than this is the fact 

at It had been the startmg-point for the various reform 
movements, religious, social and political, which, since, have 
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swept ovei India during tlie last hundred years and inoie It 
had contiibuted very much to tlie educational progress and 
social reform movement, more parficulaily in Bengal. Theie it 
had forcefully shaken the citadel of superstitious orthodoxy. It ^ 
had given stimulus to several movements, and served to leaveii^ 
society in general with the yeast of a new life. Its most notable 
achievement was the high status to which women had been 
lifted in the educated middle class families which had come under 
its influence. It had done much to spread female education 

Before concluding this section reference may be made to an 
allied reform movement in Bombay, thePiaithana Samaj It was 
founded in 1867, tliiee years after the first visrt of Keshava 
Chandra Sen to the crty of Bombaj*', and was much strengthened 
by his second visit in 1868. Its cardinal principles are broadly 
similar to those of the Biahmo Sama] It believes in One Supreme 
Being whose worship leads to happiness in this woild and the 
next, and does not logard worship of images as a true mode of 
divine worship. It is thus theistic and draws its inspiration from 
the Hindu scriptures It is al*!© much interested in questions of social 
reform It has sought the abandonment of caste, the introduction of 
widow marriage, the abolition of early maiiiage, and the advance- 
ment of female education. But it has not been so rigidly against 
idolatry and caste as the Biahmo Samaj The late kli Justice 
Ranade, Sir E. H Bhandaikar and Sir Naiayan Chandavarkar 
were among its membeis. Though its membeiship was not 
extensive, it also contiibuted much to the social reform movement 
in the Bombay Presidency as well as to the shaping of Indian 
nationalism by its educational and other works. 

The Arya Samaj.— The second gieat religious reform move- 
ment which has powerfully contributed to the Indian Renaissance 
is the Arya Sama]. It is the largest and most influential reform 
movement in modern Hinduism. It was founded by Swami 
Bayanand Saiaswati, one of the bravest and noblest of men, 
having the courage of a lion and being a laie combination of a 
‘tlmikei ,in action. , with a^ genius for leadership’ In several 
respects he differed from the leading lights of the Biahmo Samaj 
These differences are reflected in the character of the Arya Samaj 
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Ra]a Ram Mohan Roy and Keshav Chandra Sen had been 
impregnated in -vaiying degrees by western ideas and influences 
This accounts for the anglicised charactei of the Biahmo Samaj. 
Swami Dayanand did not know English, but was a piofound 
>Sanskrit scholar and was not at all influenced by Christianity 
He watched with deep pain and anguish the infiltration of 
western ideas and culture into the minds of the educated youth, 
and the gieat inroads Islam and Chnstianity were making towards 
the citadel of Hinduism He wanted to stop all this and at the 
same time reform Hinduism itself As Swami Daj^anand is 
the key to the Arya Sama], a shoit account of his life is indis- 
pensable for a proper appieciation of the teachings and activities 
of the latter 

Mulshankar — such was the original name of Swami 
Dayanand — was born of rich Biahman parents in a town in the 
Moivi State in Gujrat, the region -which half a century later was 
to give birth to another illustrious Indian, Mahatma Gandhi His 
father was rigidly orthodox and of a stem domineering character 
Mulshankar inherited an indomitable strength of will from 
him. The story of the Shivratri fast, the night vigil, the 
sight of the mouse nibbling the offerings to the god and running 
over the idol need not' be told here , it is a commonplace in 
every Hindu home What is of importance is the effect it had 
on the sensitive and questioning mind of Mulshankar. It gave a 
definite turn to his thoughts, and set him doubting about the value 
of idol-woiship Again, the death of his sister and his uncle a few 
years later provoked him to think about the worth and meaning 
of life, and made him much disturbed in mind His parents thought 
that marriage would be a balm to his perturbed mind, and so 
decided upon getting him mamed But to avoid being married, 
^Mulshankar left home, and for fifteen years wandered in quest 
of religious truth. He first adopted the garb and life of a 
Brahmachan, next got initiation into Vedanta, moved about in 
search of practical yogis, and finally came to Muttra and studied 
Ashtadhyayt, Mahabhashya and Vedanta Sutras with Swami 
Vrrjanand After a three years’ stay there he left his Guiu -with 
the command to spread the knowledge of the true Shastras and 
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fight against the prevailing false ‘sects Swann Dayanand ful'- 
filled the mission with which he was charged by his Guru with 
admirable courage and zeal. The rest of his life was spent in 
touring over the country, holding discussions with pundits, 
maulvis and Christian missionaries, with short periods of retieat^ 
for fuither contemplation and perfection of character. He was 
so successful in Ins preaching that ‘in five years Northern India 
was completely changed ’f In the course of his pleaching tour 
he met Keshav Chandia Sen, Mahai«hi Devendranath Tagore, 
and Sii Ramakiishna Paramahansa at Calcutta. The foimer 
saw in him an ally in his ciusade against idolatiy and polytheism. 
But Swami Dayanand could not possibly come to any undei- 
standing with the Brahmo leader, stiongly imbued as the latter 
was with the spirit of Chiistianity ‘His national Indian Theism, 
its steel faith foiged from the pure metals of Vedas alone, had 
nothing in common with theirs, tinged as it was with modern 
doubt which denied the infallibility of the Vedas and the doctiine 
of tiansmigiatioii ’* This association with the Biahmo Samaj- 
leader had one good result. Swami Dayanand gave up speaking 
in Sanskiit and began to addiess his audiences in Hindi. He also 
had a biief association with Madam Blavatsky and Col. Olcott of 
the Theosohical Society, but he bioke away with them on the 
question of the peisonahty of God He died at Ajmeie in 1883 
It IS suspected that the concubine of a Maharaja whom he had 
sternly lebubked got poison administeied to him. 

Swami Dayanand "was not only a seeker aftei tnith ; he was 
also an^ aident patiiot. He dieamt splendid dreams about the 
•future of his Motheiland. He had the vision of an India puiged 
of supeistitions, coriupt and evil piactices like enforced widowhood 
and idolatiy, united m the worship of one Supieme God, fitted 
foi self-iule and restoied to hei ancient glory. His one lecipe 
foi achieving these objectives was to leplace the take beliefs ^ 
which weie cuiient in the society and the thin veneei of western 
civilisation which was making an impiession on the educated 
youth by the life-giving truths contained in the Vedas He 

t Romain RoIIand , Prophets of New Indta^ cage 100 
Ibtd, page lOl. 
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exhorted his countiymen to take theii stand on this ‘piimeval 
sciipture of Immanity’, and theieby gave a new oiientation to 
the Hindu faith He held and “taught that the Vedas weie a 
divine levelation and theiefoie infallible, that they weie the 
fountain-head not only of religious but of scientific truths as well. 
He devised a new method of inteipieting them, and translated 
and wrote commentaries on them His first caie was to see 


that their study was thrown open to all who could lead and 
profit by them To have declaied that all human beings, 
untouchables included, have the light to study them was a 
most remarkable and significant phenomenon, specially m view 
of the piohibition imposed upon their study by Biahman 
oithodoxy In the course of the numerous disputations he held 
with the protagonists of other faiths, particularly with the 
Sanatanist Pandits, Swami Dayanand proved that idolatry and 
the worship of a large number of minor gods and goddesseSs had 
no sanction in the Y edas which only en30ined the worship of one 
Supieme Poimless God He also held that the caste system with 
its thousands of castes and sub-castes based exclusively on 
hoiedity was opposed to the teachings of the Vedas which 
recognised a foui-fold division of society based on qualities and 
cliaiactei The deplorable condition of women also moved his 
sensitive soul He valiantly fought foi the betterment of their 
lot, and showed that early mamage, enf oiced widowhood ‘ and 
the suboidinate position of women weie utteily un-Vedic The 
Vedic conception of mariiage is that of a saciameiit that binds 


a grown-up man and a groxvn-ttp woman m matrimonial bonds 
The Vedas legaid the woman as the divine help-mate of man in 
all spheres of life, Swamiji ivas no less chivalrous towards the 
untoucliables Ho one has been a moie aident champion of 
their cause than he. He llnew open the poitals of the Arya 

ama] to them, and made them honouiable membeis of the 
ilindu society 


Tor 11.0 aolnovomeul of Im objeot of regone.ot.ng Ind.o S.rami 
Da}o.,o.ul founded the Aija San.aj .n Bombay 1875. A 
couple of vea.s late, l.e slo.lod anolhei b.anoh at Lahore mhioh 
Wametbo ce„„eor )„a no.b To-day the Samaj baa b.ane bt 
«U o^o.lhoco..nt.y The Buujab leads n.tb mo.o than se«n 
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hundred Samajas, the United Piovinces comes second with a little 
less than four hundred, and Rajput an a lanhs thud with about a 
bundled. Theie aie also Samajas in Burma, Siam, East Africa, 
South Africa, Mauritius, Fiji Islands and other places The 
Arya Samaj has revived the old practice of seiiduig out religious 
preachers to distant lands and admitting non-Hindus within the' 
fold of Hinduism On account of its uncompiomising attitude 
towards what it regards as false beliefs, and its proselytising 
activities the Arya Samaj has been characterised sometimes as the 
‘Church Militant’, and sometimes as ‘aggressive Hinduism’ 

During the seven decades of its existence the Aiya Samaj has 
achieved notable results. * It has become a mass movement, 
particularly in the Indo-Gangetic plain Wherever its influence 
has penetrated, a new life and spirit has come over the people 
They have given up then old lethaigy and weak-kneed accep- 
tance of the current values of life, and acquired faith in themselves 
and their religion The Arya Samajist is prepared to lay down 
his life even in defence of his faith and is evei leady to meet the 
challenge of those wdio hold different views This stands in 
sharp contiast to the attitude of the average Hindu befoie the 
advent of the Samaj who remained undisturbed by the ridicule 
and vilification of his religion by otheis 

The splendid work done by the Aiya Samaj may best be 
described under four heads : religious, social, educational, and 
political 

(a) Religious Work. — The principal achievement of the Arya 
Samaj in the sphere of religion is to have given a new orientation 
to the Hindu faith It calls upon Hindus to discard the 
Puiaiias and other Shasiia^i as the source-books of their religious 
faith, and base it on the bed-rock of the Vedas and the Vedas 
alone In this way it has made a gieat attempt to puiify Hindu- 
ism of all the corrupt pi actices that had found then Avay into it 
during the period of its degeneration It denounces polytheism, 
idolatij’^, un touch ability^ enforced _wiJlowliood, early rhaiiiage, 
hereditary caste system and other piac^es^ wliich_ajdegeneiate 
Hinduism had come to believe as sanctioned by its sacied books 
In this respect it resembles the Biahmo Samaj But vheieas the 
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lattei had based its opposition to them on grounds of leason, 
the Aiya. Sama] takes its stand on the Vedas and contends that 
they have no sanction in the Vedas. This method of appioach to 
socio-ieligious problems is typically Indian, and was destined to 
^ake a more direct appeal to the mass mind than the Brahmo 
Sama] evei did The following aie the ten pnnciples which 
constitute the official leligious cieed of the Sama] ; 

(f) Grod IS the primary cause of all true knowledge and of 
everything known through knowledge 

(ft) God IS sat-chit-anand — existent, intellijgent-and^blissf ul 
He IS formless, omnipotent, just, merciful, unborn, endless, 
unchangeable, without beginning, unequalled, the support of all, 
the master of all, omnipresent, unaging, immortal, fearless, 
eternal, and the hold and the cause of the Universe. To Him 
alone worship is due 

(iff) The Vedas are the hooks of true knowledge. It is the 
first duty of every Aiya to read them, teach them, recite them, 
and heai them being read 

(iw) One should always be ready to accept truth and give 
up untruth 

(v) Every thing should be done according to the dictates of 
Dhariiia , t, 6,, after due reflection over right and wrong 

(ut) The piimaiy object of the Samaj is to do good to the 

world by improving the phjsical, spintual, and social conditions 
of mankind 


(vif) One’s dealings with others should be regulated by love 
and justice, and in accordance with the dictates of dharma. 

(ufif) One should promote knowledge and dispel ignorance or 
avtdya., 

{ix) No one ought to be content with his own good alone, but 
should.look foi one’s w^elfaie in the welfare of all 

(a.) In all matters which affect the social well-being of the 
wtole society one onght to d.ecaid ell differenees end not allow 
one e individuality to inteifeie , bnt in stnetly peisonal mattcis 
eveiyoiie may act with fieedom 


To these may be added the belief in the dootnne of the 
tiansmigiation of sonl, the theoiy of Raima, and the idea of 
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inrvaii or moKsh. It should he remembered that the Arya 
Sama] does not recognise the necessity of an intermediary between 
Grod and his devotees There is no class of piiests in it comparable 
to the Brahman-class of Hinduism, or the class of clergymen in 
Christianity. 

The Arya Sama] has not only given us a libeial and broad 

Intel pretation of Hinduism and asseited the supeiioiity of the 

Hindu over foreign cultuie, it has also stemmed the tide oi 

conveision of Hindus to Islam and Christianity. ^Nay, it has gone 

^ ^ 

further ; it has flung the doois of Hinduism open to the followers 
of othei faiths In the year 1940 as many as 1993 non-Hindus 
weie converted by the Arya Sama] As has been pointed out 
above the Sama] has levived the old piactice of sending 
missionaiies abroad It has invested lakhs of untouchables with 

t 

the sacied thread and thus made them members of the Hindu 
society on a level of equality with the lest 

To sum up, tlije following cons,titute,_the ob]ectives of^the.Sama] 
in the religious spheie • to change the ideology of the Hindus, 
to diffuse coirect knowledge about Vedic theology and Aryan 
cultuie, and to purge Hindu society of the evils that are undei- 
minuig its veiy foundations. 

(b) Social Work — Social leform has always been a large 
plank in the progiamme of the Aiya Sama] It stands foi the 
abolition of the hereditaiy caste-system and maintains that whether 
a person is to be treated as a Biahman or a Kshatiiya, as a 
V^sh^ or' a Shudra should depend upon his or her qualities and 
not at all on bath. It wants to lestoie the V arna-vyavastlia as 
described in the Vedas Not much success has been achieved in 
this field , a majoiity of the membeis of the Aiya Sama] contmue 
to be as much caste-iidden as the other Hindus Neveitheless, 
it must be admitted that the hold of the caste sytem is slackening 
on the Hindu mind The credit lor it should, in pait, go to the 
activities of the Sama]. It is a fe w Aiyo, Sama]ists who are 
conducting the Jat-Pat Torak Mandal. The Samaj also denounces 
early and ill-assorted marriages It has laid down twenty-two 
years as the minimum age for boys and sixteen for the girls 
for marriage. Jt has done-^much -work- in. —popularising the 
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remarnage of wido\v^_ aDd imuro viDg status of women^ in 
general Keform^of marriage customs and other social evils of 
a similar nature has not been neglected either 

But probably the most important item in the social reform 
hvork of the Arya Samaj is the uplift of _ the_untouchable^ By 
declaring that-the social position of a person depends upon his 
worth and not on his hirth^ it gave a serious blow to untouch- 
ability An active campaign was started in 1908 for the uplift 
of the depressed classes At the present time the Dayanand 
Dalit Uddhar Mandal is doing much good work in this direction 
The Sama] has not lagged behind in rendering service to 
suffering humanity As if inspired by the philanthropic work 
done by Christian Missions, the Ary a. Sainaj. was jbhejfirst^purely 
Indian association to organise oiphanages and widow-homes It 
was also the first non -Christian body to start a non-ofBcial 
movement for the relief of the distressed in famine-stricken areas 
There is now a net-work of social seivice agencies throughout the 
country organised and conducted by the members of the Aiya 
Sama] 

(c) Educational Work. — The Arya Sama] is the premier 
aducational association in the country No other body has so many 
educational institutions under its control and management as it has. 
Theie are several D. A V. Colleges in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces wheie modem education is imparted to students The 
mpsAimpoitant of them are those at Lahore and Cawnpore The 
DAY College at Lahore was stai ted in 1886 as a memorial to 
Mahaishi Swami Dayanand These colleges are fed by hundreds 
of D A Y High and Middle schools There are also special day 
and night schools for the depiessed classes The education of the 
girls too has received ample attention Thei e aieKanya Pathshalas 
in a.lmost all big towns, and there is the Iambus Hahya Haha 
Y^alaya at Jullundui Mention must also be made of the 
renowned Gurukul“at Kangn (Hardwai) where boys are admitted’ 
at the early age of about seven and undergo training till the 
age of twenty-five During this period they live with 
iheir gums and lead a life of poverty and biahmachaiya The 
discipline is veiy strict This is a very remarkable institution 
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Heie education is impaited along indigenous lines thiougli 
Hindi, though English and modem sciences are also taught. The 
Guiukul was founded by Mahatma Munshi Ram who was latei 
on known as Swami Shiadhanand The Samaj has carried on 
vigoious propaganda in favour of Hindi. On account of the^ 
impetus given by it the numbei of Hindi-knowiug persons has 
much increased. 

(d) Political V/ork. — The Aiya Samaj is essentially and 
fundamentally a Hindu lefoim movement ; it is not a political 
organisation. But it lijis been a highly potent factoi in the 
political awakening of the nation. Diiectly it fosters pride in 
the motherland, patriotism and the spirit of self sacrifice ; and 
indirectly it generates a stuidy chaiactei and love of independence. 
Its membeis do not show any inferioiity complex. Little wonder 
then, that it should have been suspect in the eyes of the vigilant 
foieign government It should also be remembeied that Mahaishi 
Dayanand was the first Indian to pi each the cult of S^^adeshl and 
lead a levolt against the blind acceptance of western ideas and 
ideals The Aiya Samaj ioioshado\\ed many of the items of 
the present Congress programme in nation building, and has contii- 
buted immensely to the giowth of the sentiment of nationalism. 
It has also gnen to the nation some of its fiont rank politicians 
and leadeis like the late LalaLajpat Rai and Swami Shiadhanand 

In an aiticle contiibuted to The Cultural Heritage of India 
Swann Niivadai and sums up the achievements of the Aiya Samaj 
111 the following woids : 

‘Whatever defects may have crept into the religious faith 
of the Aiya Samaj owing to its one-sided view of the Vedas, this 
movement undoubtedly struck a genuine Hindu note, and that 
is why it appealed foicibly to the leligious instinct of the race. ' 
Moieover, by bieaking away from the piactice of image- woiship. 
it cateied to the taste of the modern intellectual. The replace- 
ment of image-worship by Vedic saciificial iites with sacred fire 
and oblations lent something like a lomantic charm to the Arj^a 
faith. Lastly, the ladical changes of social customs w'eie peifectly 
in line with the spiiit of the age All these combined to ciown 
the pioselj tising efibits of the Aij^a Samaj with success All 
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ovei Ivoithein India, specially in the Punjab, this neAv cieed 
spiead like wild file, and in the couise of a few decades biought 
seveial lakhs of followeis within its fold Thus has the Aiya 
Samaj lepelled fiom an extensive aiea the disastious inioads of 
■^oieign cultuie and theieby recoided a chaptei of momentous 
achievement in the cultuial histoiy of the land ’ 


The Theosophical Society - As founded by Madame Blavatsky, 
a Russian lady of noble birth, and Heniy Steele Olcott, a Colonel 
in the Amencan aimy, in New Yoik an 1875, the Theosophical 
Society had nothing to do with the Hindu lefoim movement 
Its aim was the piopagation of a ceitain tiutli about the unneise 
and the natuie and destiny of man together with a way of life 
based on them It merits consideration heie because, in 
India, it has contributed substantially to reviving the faith of the 
enlightened Hindus in then own sacied liteiatuie and leligion, 
and peifoimed the same type of work in Southern India which the 
Aiya Sama] achieved m Northern India in checking the influence 
and inroads of Oliiistianity and mateiialism Its foundeis weie 
invited to this country by Swami Bayanand They landed m 
Bombay on Pebruaiy 16, 1879 Col Olcott visited 'many parts 
ot India and delivered many lectures in which he tried to arouse 
the Hindus to a sense of their degeneration and urged them 
‘to sepaiate the splendid Hinduism of the past from the 
exciescences that veie draining away its life ’ f He also founded 
seveial societies for the study of Hindu religion AVith a view 
to caiiyingonthe work here, he shitted the headquarters of the 
Society from New York to Adyar, Madias, in 1882 The key-note 
of his woik was that Indians must have respect for their 
natxonal religion which was being destroyed by the anti-national- 
istic education giveh by the missionaries and the non-ieligious 
instruction impaited in goveiment educational institutions 


This woik ofiehgious revival was continued with greater 
vigour by the talented lush lady, Mrs Annie Besant who came to 
India as a member of the Theosophical Society m 1893 and later 
on became its p resident To all rntents and purposes she became 

’ Volume II, pige 447 ' — 


t Annie Besant Indta 


A Nation, page, 85 
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a Hindu and entered an energetic and scientific plea in defence 
of many of the Hindu piactices which weie being condemned by , 
critics, Hindu as well as non-Hindu. She openly declared her 
faith in the Vedas and the Upanishads and in the superiority 
of Hindu cultuie over 'that of the West. She defended 
idol woiship which was so meicilessly assailed by the Brahmo 
and the Aiya Sama^ , she defended the caste system in its 
original foim, and even justified the practice of Sati, of course, 
only when it was voluntctrtly lesoited to by the widow. One 
might say that under Mrs. Annie Besant, Theosophy in India 
became identified with Hindu revival Thus wrote Sir Valentine 
Chirol in his Unrest: ‘The advent of the Theosophists, 
heralded by Madame Blavatsky and Ool. Olcott, gave a fresh 
impetus to the revival, and ceitainly no Hindu has done so 
much to organise and consolidate the movement as Mrs. Annie 
Besant, who, in her Central Hindu College at Benaies and her 
Theosophical Institution at Adyar, near Madras, has openly 
proclaimed the superiority of the whole Hindu system to the 
vaunted civilization of the West Is it sui prising that Hindus 
should turn then backs upon oui civilization, when a European 
of highly trained intellectual power, and with an extra-ordinary 
gift of eloquence, comes and tells them that it is they who 
possess, and have fiom all times possessed, the key to supieme 
wisdom , that then gods, their philosophy, then moiality, aie on 
a higher plane of thought than the West has evei reached ’ 

One of her greatest achievements was the establishment of 
the Central Hindu School, and the Central Hindu College at 
Benares which has now- grown into the great Hindu TJniveisity. 
She did not ignore social reform either Mawied boys weie not 
admitted into her Central Hindu High School, and she got pledges 
fiom her co-woikers and earnest followers not to many their 
daughters at an early age She also arranged to get back into 
the caste persons who had undertaken a sea voyage to England 
or other foreign lands Einally, she organised the Indian Home 
Rule Movement and suffered imprisonment She was elected 
the President of the Congress session in 1918. The Theosophical 
Society did Hinduism great service by publishing Hindu 
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Sciiptures with tiaiislations, and in this way matewally contiibuted 
to the levival of the faith of educated Hindus in then lehgion 
In its effect upon the Hindu Society it resembled other 
reform movements. But it did not go in foi drastic changes of 
^cial customs It is also inteiesting to note that because of its 
toleration and the recognition of tiuth in all the chief leligions 
of the woild, Theosophy is -m a very advantageous position to 
bring about unity between the vaiious leligions pievalent in 
India 


The Ramakrishna Mission* — The Biahmo Sama] and the 
Arya Sama] arose at a critical moment in the history of Hinduism 
They and the Theosophical Society stemmed the tide of events, 
and repelled the onslaughts made on it by Ohiistianity and 
Western civilization They enabled the Hindus to see the 
teachmgs of their religion in a new light, and to appreciate and 
admiie them Thus they put a stop to the cultural conquest of 
Hinduism that was going on apace But they cannot be regarded 
as constituting a complete Hindu lenaissance, because each of ,them 
took up and emphasised certain elements and aspects of Hinduism 
and Ignored or rejected others as either useless or superstitious 
For example, ' bhakii or devotion which is a very import ant 
feature of Hinduism, does not find any place iii then scheme of 
life They also failed to gauge the tiue puipoit of idol- worship 
The result was that they ‘failed to have a comprehensive vision 
and realise the significance of the vast and splendid aiiay of 
religious ideas and ideals evolved by the Hindu sages throuo-h 
scores of centuries * The deficiency was made good by L 
Ramakiishua whose life and message constitute the complete 
spiritual renaissance of Hinduism He ‘appeared before the 
Hindu society with a phenomenal life of intense spnituality 
a remarkably broad and synthetic vision of Hinduism* and an 
.extia-ordinanly simple and illuminating exposition of all the 
Ideas and ideals of Hindu theology f 'He lealized the highest 

c^n b r demonstrated that God 

n be realized by follo^^mg the traditional Hindu methods which' 


• Cultural History of India, Vol. H, page 449 
t Ibtd, page 451 
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had been criticised and condemned as superstitious by Chiistian 
missionaries. The Hindus could claim that their religion vas 
sound and good, and that they did not stand in need of any 
imported religion He thus brought about a mighty- awakening.of 
the traditional Hindu lehgion with all that it, stands for It canie^ 
the^ implicatiQ n.^tliat---in---the" -political -sphere - also . the^Indians, 
weie quite capable of looking after ,.themselves without foieign 
in teifeie nce ^ 

Sn Ramakiishna was a Brahman like Raja Bam Mohan Boy 
and Swami Dayanand, but without their learning and erudition. 
He was unlike them in another respect also. He was not at all 
a radical, and did not denounce old practices As has been stated 
above, his life is a vindication of all the gieat religious ideas and 
ideals Hinduism stands foi. Though he was hardly literate, yet 
college students like Harendranath who later on became famous as 
Swami Vivekanand came to him and accepted him as their Gruiu, and 
leaders of thought like Keshav Chandra Sen and Bankim Ohandrf 
Chatterjee also recognised his greatness Though he founded nc 
sect 01 society, he inspired a whole generation. After his death m 
1886, about a dozen of his disciples with the great Swami 
Vivekanand at their head founded an Ordei called the Rama- 
kiishna Mission They took the vow of celibacy and poverty, 
and dedicated themselves to a life of contemplation and service 
of the poor. 

Gieat as was the full spiiitual lenaissance of Hinduism which 
Sii Rainkiishna brought about, his life and expenences were 
a standing demonstiation of a far greater truth, namely, the essen- 
tial unity underlying all religions He tiied with astounding success 
the various methods of realising God as recommended by Hinduism, 
e g , the worship of Kali as the Mother Divine, meditation on the 
impersonal and nvguna Brahma, and ntr\>ikalp samadhi, and 
found that they all led to the same end, God-iealization He was 
firm in his belief that it is the one and the same God who is 
worshipped by the Hindus as Ishwar or Paramatinan, by the 
Muslims as Allah, by the Chiistians as God, and by other devotees 
under other names He would sometimes speak to the following 
effect • -I have practised all religions, Hinduism, Islam and 
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Cliiistiamty, and I have also followed the paths of the diffeient 
Hindu sects I have found that it is the same God towards whom all 
aie diiecting then steps though along diffeient paths Wheievei 
I look, I see men quaiieling in the name of lehgion, the Hindus, 
t%e Mohammedans, the Biahmos, the Vaishnavas, and the rest, but 
they never reflect that it is He who is called Krishna, is also 
called Shiva, and beats the name of Piimitive Energy (Shakti), 
Jesus and Allah as well — the same Rama with a thousand names ’ 


As Swami Vii 3 anand had chaiged his pupil Swami Hayanand with 
the mission of diffusing the light the lattei had received among 
the people and bring them back to the Vedas, so Sn Ramakiishna 
chaiged his most beloved disciple, the great Swami Vivekaiiand, 
to serve humanity and broadcast the message of universal religion 
and not selfishly seek his own salvation He, together with the 
Ramknshna Mission founded by him, became the medium through 
whom the message of Sii Ramakrishna was communicated to the 
people of India and the world at large It may be mentioned that 
•-T a few days before his passing away Sn Ramknshna asked to be left 
alone with him, and after enveloping him in the folds of ecstasy, 
spoke thus ‘To-day I have given you my all and am now only a 
poor fakii, possessing nothing By this powei you will do immense 
goodm the woild, and not until it is accomplished will you return’’ 


Eascinating is the story of Swami Vivekanand’s visit to 
Ameiica,h]s appearance at the famous Parliament of Relio-,ons 
held at Chicago in 1&93, his taking it by storm by his brilliant 
defence of Hinduism, the establishment of Vedanta Oenties in 
Ameuca and England, his triumphal return to India, Ins second 
visit to Ameuca and Europe, and his later activities in India 
but we cannot nariate it here Oui mam concern here is with the 
message of Piactical Vedanta he gave to the country, and with 
the way he used to bung about a revival of all that was best 
^ob est, and most health-giving m Hinduism throughout its 
evolution He held that a leligion is useless if it does not make 
Its votaries strong and fit enough to face the realities of the 
^a ion 11 short, he aimed at making Hinduism piogiessive 

The student interested in it should refer tn i . u ’ 

0 / Vo, oo. .0 „o. w: ~ 
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and adapted to the needs and requirements of the modem age 
His recipe for it was to take, up apd live up to the sublime 
truths of the IJpanishads and the ideas and ideals of Vedanta. He 
explained in the couise of Ijis lectuies how the application of 
Vedantic ideas would put fiesh life into the people and liberah^ 
their outlook. For the propagation of Vedantic ideals and their 
application in the service of humanity he founded and oigamsed 
the Ham Kiisliua Mission. It was to be a permanent organization 
for the tiaining of ‘a corps of standard-beaieis who might by 
their lives as well as by preaching, keep his essentially spiritual 
ideals aflame ’ By his passipnate and fieiy eloquence and by 
reminding them of the will of then Master, he peisuaded his bi other 
disciples to give up their life of lehgiqus indmdualism and 
peaceful meditation and band ^ themselves foi social and national 
seivice He said to them : ‘Wheie should you go to seek for God ^ 
Are not all the pool, the miseiable, the weak, Gods ^ Why not 
worship them fiist 9 AVhy go to dig a well on the shoies of the 
Gauges ^ Let these people be your God — think of them, work^ 
foi them, piay foi them incessantly, the Loid will show you the 
way ’ 

Wfl,h -tflie help of money collected by his^ English and 
Ameiican disciples the Swami built a^Iath at Belui^near Calcutta 
in 1899 ,It selves as the headquaiteis of the Ramakiishiia Oidei 
of Monks Theie aie Maths at Mayavati m the Almoia disliict, 
and Bangaloie in the South, and bianch monasteries at othei 
places The Mission has established peimanent humaiiitaiiaii 
institutions at vaiious places lu Lidia, Buima, Ceylon, and the 
Eedeiated States of Malaya, and a number of pleaching centiesiu 
Ameiica and Euiope The Mission engages itself in ediict^tional 

and humanitaiiaii wqik, and publishes a few high class magazmes . 
of which the Prahtiddha Bharat is the most well-known. 

Minor Movements. — The foui -gieat refoim movements-^ 
described above constitute the Hiindu Renaissance. Between them- 
selves they have powerfully contiibuted to the rediscoveiy of the 
eternal spiiit of Hinduism and the. giowth of national self- 
consciousness. Hinduism stands revitalized to-day , it has been 
fieed fiom theological dogmatism and piiestly powei. It has 
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benefitted by contact mtli the West , and thiougb its messengers 
like Swami Vivekanand and Swami Ram Tiratb it has tried to give 
the woild its message of Piactical Vedanta There have been 
othei minor movements in Hinduism of which a biief mention may 

) t f 

be made here One of them is the Radha Soami oi Radha Swami 
Satsang It is not a Hindu reform movement aiming at the 
eiadication of social and lehgions, evils as the Biahmo Sama] or 
the Arya Sama] is, but a body of peisons united togethei by the 
desire to obtam lelease from the cycle of biith and death by 
following the eas]' method oi' Surat Sabad yoga^asjaid down by 

then G jirn It ha s_its , _h€tadqua rteis .at_JD.aya lba£h. Asia The 

Dayalbagh is a colony by itself comprising about 500 acies _of ^ 
land and having a lesident population of a few thousands It 
has a fine Intei^mediate College, an industiial and chemical 
woikshop and school, and an excellent daiiy farm There aie 
blanches of the Satsang at BenSre^"A31ahabad 'and Beas which 
aie now independent of the headquaiters at Agra 


It is not a lehgion on a pai with, and as a iival to, Hindmsm, 
Islam or Ohiistianity It is a school pleaching and teaching the 
Swat Sabad Yoga This yoga, which consists in the effort at 
concentration of mmd and the repetition of a few woids which can 
be communicated only to the initiated, can be piactised at any place 
The devotees assemble for then monlhly satsang at the head- 
quaiters On other days they aie expected to meditate at their 
places It is not necessaiy foi a person to give up his pievious 
faith aftei initiation A Muslim or a Chustian can become a 
satsang, and lemain a Musalman or a Chustian This has made 
Its membeiship easy Radha Swamis aie not expected to give up 
leii ife as householdeis and become monks Even the G-uius 
letain family connections 


™ the sect 

thtm™ 7 levolahonto the initiated, hut also 

he means of his salvation His guidance i, indispensable in the 

imnmf ° 'puitael destination The utmost 

impoitanoe is attached to Guiu Bhakti. Blind faith in and 
del otion to the Guiu aie the essence of the sect Ammal food 
omcating dimks and diugs ivh.ch hampei the soul aie forbidden’ 
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Paiticipation in active politics, im moderation in peimitted things 
and idle gossip aie also discouraged. It lays gieat emphasis’ on 
the observance of ahimsa. Within the gioiip there is happy 
fellowship ; every Saisangt sees in evei.y other membei a brother 
irrespective of caste or other differences Marriages between' 
members of the sect belonging to ditfeient castes are becoming 
more frequent The Satsang thus works as a solvent of Ae caste, 
system Its membeiship is rapidly increasing. It is popular in 

W* w t 

the Punjab, the U P , and Bihar. It may be pointed out that 
the Satsang claims to be the shoitest and easiest method of 
lealisiiig moksh The sayings of G-uru Nanak, Kabir and Dadu 
Saheb are often recited at their congregational worship 

The B^a Samaj fpunded by Pundit Shiv Narayan Agnihotri 
is another minor movement. Pundit Agnihotii began as a 
Vedantist believing in an impersonal God, but soon changed to the 
Brahmo view of a personal God. His rise in the Brahmo Samaj 
was lapid He became one of the first missionaries of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and adopted Sanyas He was, how- 
ever, destined for a moie impoitant lole. He seceded from the 
Brahmo Samaj, founded a new sect and organised the Deva 
Samaj with himself as its special Guiu and piophet. The Guru 
doctnne distinguishes this faith from the Biahmo Samaj like 
which it claims a universal mission It i ejects caste as sinful and 
keeps its door open to all peisons on equal teims. It may also 
be noted that before his death in 1929 Pundit Agnihotii ceased 
to believe m God, and his Deva Samaj became atheistic 

The Hindu Mahasabha. — Before concluding this leview of 
the major and minor leligious and social leform movements in 
Hinduism it seems desirable to refei briefly to an impoitant 
Hindu organization called the Hindu Mahasabha. Its aim i^he 
piptectipjn and pipmotion of Hindu inteiests, the advancement of ^ 
everything that contributes to the greatness ^nd glor 3 ’:^of the 
Hindu community It is thus not a purely religious reform 
movement, but isjiispixed _by. polit ica.l_ ^otives. It seeks to bring 
the Hindus of all denominations on a common platform and to 
organise and consolidate them so that they may be in a better 
position to protect themselves in communal noting oi whenever 
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the necessity for joint action might aiise It also tiies to 
reclaim those who have left the Hindu fold, and is ready to 
welcome conveits from other faiths too Sangaihan and Shuddhi 
may thus be regarded as among the primary objectives of the 
^Mahasabha It does not ignoie social and religious reform either 
It IS anxious to remove uiitouchability and endeavours to improve 
the conditions of the depiessed classes To~ revive and, promote 
the ideals of Hindu womanhood, to promote cow-prqtection, to 
improve the physique of the Hindus and inculcate the martial 
spirit in them, to found orphanages and le^ue hojmes^fpr wonaen 
and widows, to defend the lefigious, educational, social, economic 
and politi cal rights and interests of the Hindus, and to encourage 
the cultivation of good feelings between the Hindus and the non- 
Hindus are also included among its objectives It has taken steps 
to make Hindi the lingua franca of India By defining a Hindu as 
one who professes a religion of Indian origin it has tried to include 
the Buddhists and the Sikhs and other communities within the 
Hindu fold, and has thereby given birth to a pan- Asiatic movement. 
The late Lala Lajpat Bai, the late Swami Shiaddhanandj and 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya are amongst its rnspiiers Mr. 
Sav aikai, Di Moouje and pi S P Mukerjee are amongst its chief 
leaders to-day 


A Few Important Individuals.— Besides Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, Devendranath Tagore, Keshav Chandra Sen Sn Ramknshna 
Paramhansa, Swami Vivekanand, Swami Dayanand and Mrs Annie 
Besant who have brought about the present Hindu renaissance 
through the societies they established or guided, there are several 
other individuals of note who have made valuable contributions 
to national awakening and social and leligious reform, though 
they did not found any societies or sects Among them we 
might include Swami Ram Tiiath, Ranade, Gokhale, Tilak 
^Rabindia Nath Tagoie and G-andhi Indians are justly proud of 
them It has been the pride of Hindu India to have given birth 
to such men from time to time as necessity arose It will not 
be out of place to say something about each of them 


laughmg philoso- 
pher of India He was born of a pool Biahman family m the 
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Punjab, and after having taken his M. A. degree in Matlie 
matics became a professor in the P 0 College at Lahore. The 
visit of Swami Vivekanand to Lahore was a turning point in his 
life He was inspired to become a sanyasi and preach Practical 
Vedanta in the West and in his own country. He lenounced the 
woild, retired to the Himalaya’s and realised God. He visited 
Japan, America and Europe and delivered lectures on Practical 
Vedanta He made no disciples He loved India and felt her low 
estate which he ascribed to the neglect of piactical vedanta. He 
was washed away by the Ganges near Rikhikesh at the age of 
33 in 1906. 


Mahadev Govind Ranade who rose to the Judgeship of the 
Bombay High Court was one of the most important social reform 
pioneers in Western India. Along with Mi. Behramji Malaban 
and others he championed the cause of widow remarriage and 
founded the Widow Remairiage Associatiou in 1861 Thiough 
the columns of a Marathi Weekly he urged the people to under- 
take the woik of social reform. He stalled the Social Refoim _ 
Conference which used to hold its sessions along with the Congress 
and which he attended for as long as he lived. His activities 
in the field of education weie fiuitful. It was thiough his 
efforts that the Deccan Educafion Society came into existence 
which IS at present lesponsible foi running the Ferguson College 
at Poona and the Willingdon College at Sangli, two of the piemier 
colleges in the Bombay Piesidency. He died in 1901 


Gopal Krishna Gokhale was the pupil of Ranade, and in seveial 
respects outshone his preceptoi. His greatest contribution 
IS the Servants of India Society which he founded in 1905 Its 
object is to train national missionaries for the service of the 
country, and to promote by all constitutional means the inteiests 
of the Indian people. Though the woik of the Society is mainly 
political, it has always laid stress on the social, economic and 
educational woik, and has tiied to amelioiate the conditions of 
the depressed classes. Some of its members have founded 
institutions like the Poona Seva Sadan, the U. P. Seva Samiti. the 
Bhil Seva Samiti, and the Bombay and the Madras Social Service 
Leagues One of them, namely, Thakkai Bapa, is intimately 
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connected ■with the Haiijau Sev.ik San^oh. During lecenb yeais 
seveial of its niembeis have paid attention to iiual education and 
leconstiuction The Society conducts tlnee papeis, and has also 
published seveial pamphlets on topics of the day 

Bal Gangadhai Tilalc, affecationately called Lolcinanya by the 
people was a staunch and aideiit patiiot With the exception 
of Mahatma Gandhi, no other individual has contiibuted moie 
to the giowth of political consciousness in the country than he. 
But here we aie not conceined with his political achievements , 
oui inteiest lies in m hat he has done foi Hinduism He was a 
piofound Sanslait scholai and well veised in Hindu literatiiie His 
commentaiy on the Gita is a monumental woik , it has exeicised 
a profound influence on the millions of peisons who have lead it 
Otheiwise in the field of social lefoim he was a conservative 

Another great peison whose songs, poems, discourses and 
writings have enabled the present generation of Hindus to dunk 
^eep from the wells of XJpanishadic lore, and who has given us a 
libeial inteipietation of Hinduism is Rabindia Hath Tagoie He 
ranks with Mahatma Gandhi as an Indian of international lepute. 
He was bom in a Biahmo family and was for long connected with 
the Adi Brahmo Samaj of hisfaOiei, Devendia Nath Tagoie He 
was also an honoiaiy member of the Sadhain Biahmo Samaj But 
he outgiew Biahmoism, and may be said to have represented 
a bioad and refined Hinduism shorn of all its reactionary 
and superstitious elements like the hereditaiy caste system 
untouch ability, child maniage and prohibition of widow 

remaiiiage His ideas have found embodiment in the Vishvabhaiti 
University at Bolepur 

The contributions of all the individuals enumerated above to 
the religious and political life of the country pale into insignifi- 
^cance when compared to what Mohandas Kaiamchand Gandhi 
has been able to effect Of his work in the domain of politics 
this IS not the occasion to speak We shall confine ourselves to 
a brief account of the changes m the social and religious life 
of the people which can be tiaced to his ideas and activities 
He has been as great a social and religious reformer as a 
political leader and fightei He professes to be the follower 
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of Sanatan Dhaima, 7. e , of oithodox Hinduism, but lie has 
given his own mterpietatioii of its essential teachings The 
leforms he has sought to intioduce into Hinduism can all 
be gatheied from the inteipietation he has given to its 
fundamental teachings Hor example, Aihile believing 111 "tfee 
Vedas, the Shastias and the othei sacied boohs of the Hindus, he is 
not piepaied to accept as binding upon him whatevei is wiitten 
in them ‘That which is opposed to the fundamental maxims of 

morality, that which is opposed to trained leason, cannot be 
claimed as Shastia, no mattei, how ancient it may be If the 
practices of untoucliability, enforced widowhood, and early maiiiage 
are contrary to reason and morality, they cannot be light He 
has therefore laboured hard for the eiadicalion of these and other 
evils The iigidity and the multiplicit}^ of the caste system as it is 
operative to-day are also opposed toieason, therefore he would 
not support them But since there is nothing wrong or immoral 
about the original system of the four castes, he believes in that. 
According to him caste divisions assign duties and confer n^ 
privileges , therefore the question of the supeiioiity of one caste 
over another does not arise He does net favour intei-dining as it 
stands in the way of a rapid evolution of the soul, but does not 
admit that it deprives a man of his caste He is for giving the 
utmost freedom to women, and shudders at the thought of a child 
widow He condemns the Devadast system and the practice of 
slaughtering animals as a saciifice to God in the name of religion 
The result of such views is a vitalised and expanded Hinduism 
Oithodox Hinduism, says Gandhiji, has become moribund, inactive, 
and irresponsive to growth, because we aie fatigued He has been 
able to vitalise it back into life and make it dynamic To him 
Hinduism is a relentless pursuit aftei Truth *, and he seeks Tiuth 
and applies it to the service of humanity Truth, Service and Love 
01 Ahimsa constitute his Trinity. ^ 

By introducing religion into politics he has purified the latter 
and lifted it to a higher plane For him there is no politics devoid 
of religion ‘Politics bereft of religion aie a death-trap because 
they kill the soul ’ This is his great message to mankind It 


* Young India, October 20, 1997, quoted iii The Atyan °ath, October, 1914 
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should be borne in mmd that his message is univeisal , though 
deliveied m India and in terms of Indian political and social 
conditions, it is meant for the whole human lace 

SIKHISM 

More than three hundied years before Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
ind more than three hundred and fifty years before Swami 
Dayaiiand, Guru Nanak (1469-1538) had led a movement of protest 
and revolt against the rituals, dogmas and superstitions of the 
then prevailing Hinduism oi Brahmanism as it might be called 
He was boin of Kashtnya parents in a village near Lahore In his 
childhood he learnt Sanslait, Hindi and Reisian, and was much 
influenced by the teachings of Kabir- and other saints He 
travelled in southern India and came mto contact with its Vedanta 
philosophy He also visited Baghdad, Mecca and other cities of 
Muslim culture and became acquainted with the mystical side of 
Islam His teachings show the influence of these sources He 
rejected caste and the supremacy of the Brahman , he denounced 
idolatiy and pilgrimages and laid stiess on the puiity of heart He 
tiled to remove the emphasis on mere forms and rituals which 
divided people and made them quarrel with one another He 
accepted the theory of transmigration, but repudiated the doctrine 
of divine incarnation He believed in the existence of one God, 
the same foi all mankind, Hindus, Muslims, Chiistians and others, 
and enjoyed the bliss of union with Him He also deprecated 
asceticism and advised his followeis to go on with their oi din ary 
-vocations He became veiy popular with both Hindus and 
Muslims and enrolled follow eis fiom both leligious communities 
It is said that when he died, both Hindus and Muslims claimed 
to dispose of his dead body accoidmg to their respective iites 
"When the piece of cloth that lay over the dead body was removed, 
^ theie was nothing underneath it but floweis The piece of cloth 
xpas divided into two parts, one was cremated by the Hindus 
and the other buried by the Muslims His, followers came to be 
known as the Sikhs He was followed by a line of nine other 
Gurus, the last of whom was the gieat Guru Govind Singh who 
converted this peaceful group into a warlike and martial commu- 
nity He also added a good deal of fiesh material to the Adi 
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Grant h compiled by the fifth Guiu ; and the result was the Granth 
Sahibj the holy book of the Sikhs Guru Govind Smgh did not 
appoint any one to succeed him as Guru, but asked the Sikhs to take 
the Granth Sahib for their Guru From this one can easily under- 
stand the unique place this holy book occupies in Sikhism Gura^ 
Govind Singh also instituted the Sikh Khalsa and gave it a ritual 
analogous to the Ohiistian bapfii>ni by which it can receive 
converts fiom othei faiths Sikhism is a proselytismg religion 
to-day. It has deeply affected the life of the people m north- 
western India. 

From the pieceding account it would appear that Sikhism was 
a Hindu refoim movement staited in the lattei part of the fifteenth 
centuiy, comparable to the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Samaj 
staited much later. Guru Nanak did not pieach any new religion; 
he simply criticised and tried to refoim the religions that existed 
at that time ‘That Sikhism stands foi no new leligion distinct 
fiom Hinduism is also evident from the fact that with the 
slackening of the lefoimist spnit, the Sikhs diifted towards Hindu 
rites and piactices Caste ciept back into them and idols found 
then way into then liomes and even temples ’* At present there 
is, howevei, a stiong section among the Sikhs which claims for 
Sikhism a sepaiate niche among the mam leligions of India 
The Sikhs aie mostly found in the Punjab and the Phulkian States 
and numbei a little less than 57 lakhs They have their head- 
quaiters at Amiitsai wheie their famous Golden Temple is situated. 
Then cl^aim to rank as a sepaiate religions community entitled to - 
separate communal lepiesentation has given rise to a well-nigh 
insoluble problem m the Punjab 

Thespiiitof reform that invaded the Punjab with the esta- 
blishment of a branch of the Aiya Samaj at Lahoie by Swami 
Dayanand affected the Sikhs also As eaily as 1905 they threw out 
the idols which had found then way into the Golden Temple. At ' 
a latei dale they staited a stiong movement foi the lefoim and 
proper management of their shrines and Guiudwaias in the couise 
of which they came into conflict with the British Go\euiment and 
adopted the method of iion-violent lesistance as taught bj^^ M.ihatma 


^ Farquhar Modern Reltgtotis Movements tn India, page 340 
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Gandhi They have not ignored education Their most 
important institution is the Khalsa College at Amiitsai. They 
have a net-worh of schools all over the Punjab The work bf 
social reform is going on on lines advocated by the Hindu social 
^reformers They want to abolish caste distinctions which have 
crept amongst them ] they advocate remaiiiage of widows, plead 
for tempeiance, and want to raise the age of maniage 

ISLAM IH INDIA 

Next to Hinduism, the religion which has the laigest following 
in India is Islam It is not an indigenous creed but was biought 
into tins countiy by the Muslim invadeis It was founded by 
Loid Muhammad, and its tenets and doctiiiies are contained in 
the Quiaii which the Muslims believe to have been levealed by 
God to then gieat Piophet Islam stands for a stern and uncom- 
promising monotheism and is opposed to ‘eveiy form of idolatry. 
It is also highly democratic and pi caches the equality of all who 
lepose then faith in the Piophet It lecognises no caste distinctions 
and enjoins upon all its followers a life of faith and piayei It 
does not admit the necessity of any piiestly class to act as an 
inteimediaiy between the faithful and God and maintains that an 
individual can appioach God diiectly It has laid down a definite 
cieed and a definite code of conduct binding upon all true Muslims 
from which they dare not depait Recitation of the Kalma, five 
players a day, fast duiing the month of Ramzan, alms-givmg and 
pilgrimage to Mecca aie amongst the duties of the faithful Islam 
does not encouiage fieedom of thought and conscience In this 
respect it stands m sharp contrast to Hinduism Being a synthesis 
achieved in the couise of centuries, Hinduism is not a creed 
which admits of being summed up in a few short and simple 
tenets On the contiaiy, being the creataon of a single mind Islam 
^s a ciedal religion, and therefore insists upon conformity to its 
doctiiiies It is sometimes said that Hinduism is idolatrous and 
polytheistic, while Islam is iconoclastic and iigidly monotheistic 
Hinduism is, of course, idolatrous in the sense that it recommends 
the worship of idols oi images to persons who aie not sufficiently 
advanced intellectually and spiritually , it is, howevei not 
idolatrous inasmuchas it maintains that idol worship is neithei 
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the Jhighest form of worship nor is indispensable for realising 
God. "We have already seen that in its higher form Hinduism is 
monotheistic. Nay, it .goes even a step further than Islam and 
Christianity and maintains belief in an impersonal God, It is not 
necessary to dwell on other points of difference between the twe^ 
religions. What is more relevant and important to -remember is 
the fact that in ots Indian form Islam has been influenced by 
Hindu beliefs and practices. Indian Islam shows the influence of 
Hmduism, It is true that the ^ Muslims, coming as conquerors, 
may not have consciously borrowed anything from Hinduism. 
The fact, however, remains that not only its rank and file but its 
learned men also have been indirectly influenced to a large extent 
by contact with the Hindus. ‘The Shias are much nearer 
Hinduism than the Sunnis. The Hho3as, whose tenets are a 
mixture of Vaishnava and Shia doctrines, hold that All is the 
tenth incarnation of Vishnu. Sufism is akin to Advait Vedanta 
It believes in the non-dual Absolute and looks upon the woild 
as the reflection of God who is conceived as light. The Sufis , 
alDstam from. animal food, believe m rebirth and incarnation. The 
dogmatism of Islam was toned down in India 

In this connection it is worth remembering that, as has been 
remarked more than once in earlier pages, the Hindu converts to 
Islam who constitute the bulk of the Indian Muslims biought 
with them to their new fold them ethnic heritage in the foim of 
customs, traditions, social institutions like the ^oint family system, 
enforced widowhood, caste distinctions and even priestly 
ceremonies, and thus reduced the contrast between the two faiths. 

The blending of the Hindu and the Muslim faiths is best 
illustrated in the leligion Akbai attempted to found. The 
teachings of saints like Kabir, Nanak and Dadu also exhibit such 
a blending There are undoubted differences between the 
great leligions, but not so great oi fundamental as is sometimes 
taken for granted. The thesis Dara Shikoh attempted to piove m 
his tieatise that the differences between Hindus'and Muslims are 
matters of language and expiession seems to contain a good deal 
of truth The conflict between the two communities is not leligious 


* Radhaknshnan hastetn Religions and Western Thought, page 839 
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in cliaiactei but mainly political Inteiested peisons give it a 
leligious colouring to seive tlieii selfish ends But moie of it 
latei on Heie "we aie inteiested moie in the Muslim leforin 

V 

novements 

Muslim Reform Movements : — The opening of the nineteenth 
3 entmy found the Muslims of India in a low and degepeiate 
condition The gi eat Mogul Empiie was cinmbling, pover was 
being transfened steadily to Biitish hands The lo'^s of political 
powei and piestige biought about ^Mde-splead degiadation 
Matteis weie made woise by the failuie of the' community to 
take advantage of the new education that was being iinpaited by 
the luleis This left the Muslims backwaid in education, illiteiacy 
leached a highei peicentage among them than among othei 
communities The high st.indaidkept up till then in the intellectual 
spheie declin^^ In the domain of leligion itself the mass con- 
veisions of the eailier peiiods pioduced then own effects. The 
Muslim saints cam^e to be woishipped like Hindu gods by conveits 
fiom Hinduism The woiship of lelics also ciept into the Islamic 
leligion The Muhaiiam piocessioiis began to paitake of the 
chaiactei of Rath piocessions of the Hindu festivals Learned 
men began to connive at such innovations Theie was thus need 
foi refoim in Islam, and some movements did appeal But the 
form assumed by seveial of them was veiy much different fiom 
that of the Hindu movements we have studied, they weie not so 
piogicssive as the latter weie But one of them was progressive 
It was destined to have fai-ifaching effects on the Muslim 
community and inspiie it with a new life and vision This is 
a«?sociated with the name of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan (1817-98), one 
of the gieatest Muslims of his day and a gieat social and religious 
lefoimei 

.The Aligarh Movement — Sir S 3 ^ed Ahmad tried hard to 
lemoie the prejudice the luliiig authority enter tamed against 
the Muslim community as having been responsible foi the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857, and was veiy successful. He also sought to 
louse his community to self-confideiie and vigoious effoit, and 
anted It to letuiii to the simplicity of primitive Islam * The 
one so%eieign remedy he pi escribed for all the ills his community 
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was suffeiiiig fiom was western education against which theie 
was a deep-seated piejudice among Muslim divines and other 
peisons biought up in the old tradition He^ fought veiy 
haid against the prejudice and told his people that theie was 
nothing contraiy to the principles of Islam in western education 
Had not the Prophet himself said * ‘Gro even to the walls of China 
foi the sake of learning’ ? He was fiimly convinced that the 
salvation of Ins community lay iii adopting the western system 
of education and cooperating with the British He urged that 
theie was no religious reason why Muslims should not dine on 
the same table with the Europeans provided there was no forbidden 
food He himself adopted the western style of living and invited 
Europeans to his house and accepted then hospitality He was 
slandered and persecuted for holding such views, but ultimately 
he triumphed, and in the last years of 'his life exercised a mar- 
vellous ascendancy over Muslim opinion With the help of 
fiiends holding similar views he established the gieat M A 0 
College at Aligarh which has now become , the famous Muslim 
Univeisity This is the premier Muslim educational institution, 
and has played a notable part in shaping and moulding the 
thoughts and chaiactei of the thousands of Muslim students who 
have flocked to ic fiom all parts of India A second notable achieve- 
ment of Sii Syed was the setting up of the Mohammedan 
Educational Conference It meets annually at some big city, 
and has given a great push to education among the Muslims 

Other Movements — To meet the challenge implied in the 
activities of the Christian missionaries and the Aiya Samaj a 
society called Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam, i e.. Society for the 
Defence of Islam was biought into existence at Lahore in 1885 
Itg, objects included the provision of proper education for Muslim 
boys and gnls which would save them fiom abjuiing their 
religion, the making of ariatigements for the maintenance and 
education of Muslim oiphans, answering the accusations advanced 
against Islam by its critics, and improving the social, moral and 
intellectual conditions of the Muslim community It has several 
High and Middle Schools for boys and gills, and a College at 
Lahore 
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"With a view to the advancement and reform of education in 
Aiabic schools, the promotion of social lefoim, and the suppression 
of religious quaiiels,* a society called Ifadwat-ul-Ulema was 
brought into existence at Lucknow m 3894. Tt founded and 
^11 maintains a School of Theology where pieacheis are trained 
on modern lines 


Mention may also be made of the movement started by Muza . 
Gulam Ahmad of Qadian (1839-19081 Tt rests on his claim to 
be regarded as the Christian Messiah, the Muhammedan Mahdi, 
and the final incarnation of Vishnu. He said tha'^t his birth was 
meant not only for the reformation of Islam but for the regenera- 
tion of Hinduism and Christianity as well His followeis are found 
among the Muslims of the Vnnjab: his claim to bo a Hindu 
Avatai and the Christian kfessiah is, however, recognised neither 
by the Hindus nor by the Christians. 


The Muslim movements outlined above have been mainly 
religious The question of social reform has, however, not been 
neglected There have been loud and vigorous protests against 
the evil practice of the Purdah which has been responsible for the 
comparatively backward condition of kluslim women. Abdul Halim 
Shaiar, Hhan Bahadur Syed Akbar Hussain of Allahabad, and Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal have been among the caustic critics of the Purdah 
There has been good progress in matters relating to marriage The 
age of marriage has risen, and polygamy is becoming rarer; but 
unfortunately cousm-mariiages are still very common among 
the propertied classes Thtie has been some reform m the dower 
system also The dower the bridegroom gives to the bride is now 
bemg recognised as hei property and not that of the family It 
may also be noted that like his Hindu compeer, the educated 
Muslim youth is becoming more secular and less religious in his 
outlook on life This is the inevitable result of the western 
education m vogue in the country 


Eefereuoo should also be made to two somo.rehg.ous move- 

pohtmal hea...,gs, namely, the Rhudai-KUdmalgat and the 
KhaUai organisations. ® , 
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The Khudai-Khidmatgars:— The originator and inspirer of the 
Khudai-Klnclmatgar movement which liteially moans the move- 
ment of the Servants of God, is Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, 
populaily known as the Fiontier Gandhi on account of his simple, 
sinceie and deeply leligious nature. Oiigmally the movement 
was one of social uplift, designed to lemove the serious social 
evils which made the ,iiihabitanls of the North-West Frontier 
Province and the Tribal a teas backward, poor and unprogressive. 
They were very much disunited, intei-tribal iivalry sometimes 
Ted to blood-feuds and devastating vengeance They kept fighting 
among themselves and'could not unite and oiganise themselves for 
the piomotion of common ends. In consequence they remained 
poor, illifeiate and superstitious, leading haid lives. Khan Abdul 
Gaffar Khan saw all this, and his deep love for his people 
inspiied him to oiganise a movement foi their uplift He went 
fiom village to village, pieaching the religion of biotheihood and 
unity, and seivice of man Under his inspiiing leadership the 
uniuly and wailike Pathan has, since, imbibed the lesson of mutual 
help and co-opeiation, and forgiveness and love He has adopted 
the strategy of non-violence During the seveial civil disobedience 
movements launched by the Indian National Congress under the 
leadeiship of Mahatma Gandhi, the eistwhile ferocious Pathan 
gave a maivellous display of non-violence The Khudai Khidmatgars 
joined the Congress when their leadei and his suboidinates 
realised that then pioblems could not be solved without the help 
of India as a whole They saw that fieedom or independence 
was necessary foi the lealisation of their goal, and that indepen- 
dence could not be won without uniting with all those who wanted 
it This perhaps is as gieat a refutation of Pakistan as one can 
desiie 

The movement is not confined to the Muslims alone , theie are 
a few Hindus in it as well, as volunteeis and officers in the towns. , 
Then percentage rs however very small 

The Khaksars — The Khaksai movement had a somewhat 
different origin Its founder, Mr Inayat Ullah Khan, popularly 
known as Allama Mashiiqi, a brilliant M A of the Punjab Univer- 
sity and a Cambridge Wrangler, was for some time a government 
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official in tbe educat.oii department He saw tlie national-cum- 
Kliilafat movement use and dissipate itself in 1921, and was also a 
witness to the iiiteinecine struggle between tbe Hindus and tlie 
Mohammedans in the yeais following the hey-day of the Non- 
violent Non-co-operation movement* He felt that the national 
Struggle suffered fioni weak and ineffective emotionalism 
Accoiding to him what the nation wants is unity and a gioup of 
stuidy and energetic men leady to cairy out oideis efficiently 
and unflinchingly. Unity can be achieved best through a 
piogramme of social seivice iirespective of caste and creed, and 
courage and stuidiness can be cultivated through dulls and 
parades in a semi-niilitaiy fashion The Hhaksai movement thus 
lays stress on militarist tiaining and social service, and has 
developed elaborate and attractive methods The members of the 
organisation meet every evening in then picturesque unifoim and 
go through militaiy paiades for an hour or so. Every Khaksar 
Ctimes a spade oi belcha as a symbol of the movement, The 
discipline of tlie movement has been iigoious, even some of its 
bighei officers have had to submit themselves to disciplinaiy 
measures for breach of rules 

The movement seems to have no well-defined goal. ‘Its 
leader, Allama Mashiiqi once viote in his journal, the Ltghf, to 
the effect that he was busy collecting ‘bucks, lime and mortar, so 
that to discuss the completed edifice would be iiielevant’ He 
also added that his Khaksai ‘does not know exactly what he stands 
foi He has but to do and die as he is oideied ’ It is predomi- 
nantly Muslim in its appeal and composition, though there are a 
few non-Muslim members also 

The movement was organised in 1931 Foi the fust one or 
two years it piogiessed without coming into conflict with any 
body But later on it invited the opposition of the Maulanas by 
attacking them Then opposition did not pioduce any appreciable 
effect on its progress, and it continued to grow m strength and 
influence It was believed by many that it was encouraged by the 
British Government At a still later stage in 1939 it came into clash 
with the Government of the United Piovinces which prevented 
theentiyof a belcha-aimed contingent of Khaksais from the 
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Punjab which wanted to proceed to Lucknow to impose its own 
solution of the Shia-Sunni dispute on the iival parties. A few 
months later the Kliaksars defied the ban imposed on them by the 
Punjab Grovernment and came into clash with the police which fired 
upon them lesulting in several casualties The Lahore episode was. 
the part of a piovmce-wide coup^ plans for which were discovered by 
the government seciet service f Its leader was arrested and detained 
in piison for about thiee years. He was leleased only when he 
issued a pioclamation from the jail to his followers asking them to 
discontinue the weaiing of their umfoims, the carrying of belchas 
or any other weapon, and theii military paiades and drills. At 
the piesent time the movement is lawful, but its activities are 
seriously curtailed. 

Interaction between Hinduism and Islam. — We have moie 
than once refeiied to the fact that Islam in India has been very 
much influenced by Hindu ideas and piactices In his customs and 
manneis an Indian Muslim is much nearer to his Hindu neighbour 
than to the Muslim Tuik or the Arab. This is due to two facts ^ 
A great bulk of the Indian Muslims is ethnically Hindu The 
Hindu conveits to Islam have letained many of their foimer 
customs and piactices This accounts for the appearance of 
‘something like tlie Hindu caste distinctions^ joint family, feeling 
against the remarriage of widows, woiship of relics, worship of 
saints, the Muhaiiam processions which aie like the Rath Yatias 
of Hindus, and belief in omens and magic-piactices which are 
quite contiary to the Quiaiiic injunctions The Muslim Rajputs 
and Jats supplement the Islamic by the Hindu iitual on occasions 
of biith, death and maiiiage In villages the Muslims tiy to 
propitiate the local deities duimg times of distiess A second 
reason foi this is to be found in the ‘familiar phenomenon that 
when a conqueied lace is held in subjection undei a military 
form of goveiiiment, its civilization has a leflex action on its 
conqueroi '* The same thing happened in India Heie the 
piocess was facilitated by the tact above lefeiied to It maj*^ not 
be iiielevant to mention heie that seveial Muslim scholais like 
Alberuni masteied Sanskiit and translated into Peisian many 


t See Wilfred Canteen Smith Modern Islam tn Indta, Page 281. 
* O’Malley Modem India and the page 6 
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Sanslciit 'v\oiks winch led to a gieat appieciation of Hindu 
achievements in Science and Philosophy 

The immediate effect of •jubjeclion 1o Muslim heteionomy on 
the Hindu community was of a negative chaiacloi In sheer 
self-defence against the onslaught of Islam with ils iconoclasm, 
equality and biotheihood of the faithful, and stein monotheism, 
Hinduism shiank into its shell and adopted the attitude of noii- 
coopeiation This explains the piohibition of intei-dining and 
intei-maiii.ige vilb the Muslims Tins in tuin made the caste 
system iigid Its fetteis weie tightened, and the piactices of early 
maniage and puidah found then uay into the Hindu community. 
At a much hitei stage the influence of the moiiolheistir and nou- 
idolatious charactei of I«5lain was leflecled in the use of the sect of 
Hamanand of Benares which was based on the idea of equality 
of man befoie God, and of saints like Kahn, Nanak and Badu - 
111 tlie Punjab AVe have alieady seen that these teachings of 
Islam had a gieat effect on the mind of Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
It can thus be maintained that contact Mith the Muslims acted 
as a solvent on many Hindu beliefs and gave biitli to many 
lefoim movements The Hindu lajas followed the example of 
the Moghul luleis and adopted then office piocediiie and couit 
etiquette 

The lesults of the contact between the Hindu and the 
Muslim cultuie aie thus desciibed by O’Malley ‘Both Muslims 
and Hindus gave to and leceived liom each othei intellectual 
impulses, and theie was a cei tain synthesis of cultuie, to which 
the Muslims made contiibutions of substantial value Then 
aichitectuie, in paiticulai, intioduced new foims of buildings, 
such as the aich, the dome, and the miiiaiel, and new featiiies 
of stvle Then eailiei buildings veie maiked by a grandeui 
symbolic of the powei of Islam and a somewhat stein simplicity, 
which seems to have been alien to the Hindu genius , their later 
buildings combine grace and stiength'uith puiily of line and aie 
to this day lecognized as masteipieces of'aichitectuial skill Both 
alike weie affected by Hindu woikmanship, Islamic foims being 
modified by Hindu buildeis Such a mutual and recipiocal 
effect is also visible in the domains of painting, music and dan cing 
op ct page 8 ” ” 
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Painting developed fiom the sixteenth century on'w^ards in common 
schools with which Hindus and Muslims weie alike associated 
Music and dancing also hecanie common ‘In all these spheres theie 
emeiged by the 18th century a solid and peimanent achievement, 
basically Indian, stiictly speaking neither Hindu nor Muslim m 

technique.’! The growth of TJidu also may be tiaced to this~^ 
contact between the two cultures 

CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA 

Chiistianity which is one of the piincipal religions of the 
world has adherents in India who numbei about six millions 
accoiding to the 1041 census Like Islam, Chiistianity is non- 
Indian in oiigiii. It is said to have been -pieached for the first 
time in this land by St Tliomas, one of the Apostles Early in the 
fourth century large numbers of Syrian Chiistians sought lefuge 
from per=!ecution, and came over to India and settled along the 
Coromandel coast They weie hospitably received by the ruling 
pimces and became a part of the State The second influx of 
Chiistians occuired m the fifteenth and sixteenth centuiies 
with the advent of the Portuguese who began to make con- - 
veisions to their faith. Had it not been foi the rise and 
establishment of the Chiistian power in India and the noble and 
humanitanan work done by Christian missionanes fiom the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuiy onward, Christianity^ would 
not have become so important a factor m the social and 
political life of the country as it is to-day It must be said to the 
credit of the Indian Christians that instead of making tlm political 
problem dillicult and complicated as the Muslims may be said 

t Dr Beni Prasad The Iltndtt SSusltm Questions, page 11. 

The raporochment between the Hinaus and the Muslims as a result of 
living together for several centuries in India is thus described by Dr Beni Prasad 
ifl his Hindu Muslim Questions, page 12 

* Caste and creed forbade inter-marriage but there were classes to which Hindus 
and Muslims alike belonged — classes of peasants, landlords, traders, artisans and 
labourers, soldiers, government servants etc Within a class, Hindus and Muslims 
were often undistinguishable from each other in dress, housing, etiquette and 
manners, \ whether in villages or in towns. The position of women, the age of 
marriage and even some wedding rituals were uniform within a class ana common 
to Its Hindu and its Muslim members It was only* natural that Hindus and 
Muslims should join one another’s festivals, There was a broad identiiv of economic 
interests which held a class together and cut across the religious cleat age Behind 
It all was the similarity in the standards set up bv Hinau and nslim ethical codes " 
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to Lave done, they Lave put tliemselves in line vutli tLe advanced 
political tLougLt of tlie coiintiy and assisted in tLe growtL of 
tLe political consciousness of the people "We also do not Lear 
of any mLereut incompatibility between Ohiistianity and Hinduism 
as we sometimes do about Islam and Hinduism. HoHindu- 
Chiistian riots Lave disfiguied the life in tLe countiy and made 
social life bitter as Hmdu-Muslim distuibances Lave done. 


TLe foreign OLiistiaii Missions Lave given a gieat impetus to 
tLe spiead of western education in tlie country It would bo 
remembeied that the first college was established in Calcutta by 
Haja Ham Mohan Hoy with the help of Huff The peisonal 
example set by many notable Leads of Ohiistian colleges has 
helped to build up cLaiacter among the students leceiving their 
education in those institutions The Missions Lave also set up an 
ideal of social seivice which the Biahmo Sama], the Aijm Sama] 
and the Hamkiishna Mission have adopted The woilc done by 
them in connection with the amelioiation of the miserable condi- 
tions of the untouchables Las also inspiied similai effoits on the 
part of Hindu agencies The influence of Chustian ideas may 
be tiaced in the effort to effect refoim in othei social matters 
also. It has been substantial in amount and significance 


PAHSEES 

A few woids may be added about the Parsees also who, being 
peisecuted in then own country centuiies ago, sought refuge in 
oui countiy and got It They made India then Lome and invited 
others to 30111 them In the secuiity India gave them the oiigmal 
puiity of then faith also suffered, and many meaningless forms 
entered then religion Thus it also stood in need of reform. 
Hefoim did come as in Hinduism and other faiths, but it was not the 
result of the activities of any single individual The Paisees weie 
able to assimilate the new education and thus refoim themselves 

. to give them, and elevated the 

pos^ion of then women and laised the age of maiiiage They observe 
mdali They live in peace and amity with other communities 

The contnbution of the Paisi community to the economic and 
political hfe of the countiy is very gieat The names of Dadabhai 
aoioji Sir Eeiozshah Mehta and Sn Dinshaw Edul]! Wachain the 
^hfcical, of the Tatas in the mdustiial field, and of Behramji 
Malabari m the sphere of social refoim aie piomment 



Chapter IV 

THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

Importance of the National Movement. — Gieat as the cultuial 
and spiritual renaissance of Hinduism described in the previous 
chapter iS) the emergence of the national movement to which it 
contributed in no small measure is an even^ of still gieatei signi- 
ficance for the proper understanding of the present phase of our 
national activities The whole country resounds to-day with 
the cry for independence or self-government. The story of this 
demand for national freedom is the most fascinating, and consti- 
tutes the most outstanding and significant event in our recent 
history. It is indissolubly connected with the rise and growth 
of the Indian National Congress In the decades preceding the 
birth of the Congress in 1886 there was hardly any political life 
in the country. The sentiment of nationalism had not become a 
moving force', and no one thought of self-iule or popular govern- 
ment The masses seemed to be happy undei the Biitish rule. The 
consciousness of the humiliation involved in subjection to a foreign 
power and the resentment against autocratic government did not 
exist to any appreciable extent. It is the woik of the Indian 

National Congress to have made the people of the country conscious 

( 

of their national unity, conscious too of tlie insult to national self- 
respect involved in foreign lule, and to aspire for national freedom. 
To-day we notice that all Indians without distinction of race and 
religion are united in their demand foi the ending of foieign rule. 
[n»this chapter we propose to study the way in which the nation 
has wiought for freedom, that is, the use and giowth of the Indian 
National Congress. 

Factors that gave rise to the National Movement. — 

gious Awakening . — The establishment of the Oongiess in 1886 was 
made possible by a senes of events which had taken place in the 
preceding half of the century The foremost among them was the 
spintual and cultural renaissance of^ Hinduism It cannot be 
denied that under the conditions that prevailed in the country in 
the period preceding the birth of Raj a^Ram Mohan Roy no 
political or national movement was' possible. The people had 
sunk very low and had lost confidence in themselves and their 
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cultme* Before any political awakening could take place, the 
stupefying influence of contact with an apparently supeiior 
culture and civilization had to be counteracted, the faith of the 
people in themselves and then gloiious heritage had to be levived. 
5>liis was achieved fly the vaiions reform movements desciibed 
111 the last chaptei. In a very leal sense the political renaissance 
of our countiy staited with the gicat Baja Bam Mohan Roy 
who has been aptly desciibed as the Piophet of ^Indian 
Rationalism. g wanu Dayanand also inoulcated in the people 
the spirit of independence and love foi India and things Indian 
He was the hist lead ei to ha\e pioclaimed ‘India for Indians’ 
So great was the influence of the Ar^ a Samaj in imbuing the 
people of Noith India with the spint of nationalism that for 
long it was suspect in the eyes of the Goveinment. In the Bombay 
Piesidency the membeis of the Piaithana Samaj earned on social 
and religious lefoim woik which pioduced a gieat effect in the 
political spheie In the South Col Olcott and Mis Besant of the 
Theosophical Society rendeied gieat seivice to the cause of national- 
ism by levealing to oui coiintiymeii their gloiioiis past and their 
inheiently superioi civilization % They exhoited the people to stand 
by then ancient leligion and civilization. The influence of Sii 
Ramakijshna Paiamhaiisa and his gieat and famous disciple, Swami 
Vivekanand who is lightly described as the Patiiot Saint of India, 
in making Indians feel pioud of then ancient heiitage was no less 
than that of other religious refoimeis It is thub obvious that the 
woik of lehgious refoimeis (beginning with Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
up to the piesent time) and the leligious awakening they biought 
about were among the most potent causes of the giowth of Indmn 
Nationalism They ins pired respect for oui cultuial heritage and 
stimulated-the patriotic impulse It is woi th leniembeiTng tlTat on 
pievious occasions also religious iiispi iation was the cause of political" 
..™keni„g It was tl,elehgioas toaoUing of SaraaUU Guia Raoidas 
wliich made Shivaji possible, and it was Ggig G oviod S.i»d, who 
leally laid the toandations 'of the Sikh igle in the Ponjab 

Somewhat similai was tlie effect oUhe woik doiieliy Egropeag ' 
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scliolais like Max Mullei, Monier Williams, Roth, Sassoon and 
otheis who were fall of praise for the ancient Indian caltnie and 
civilization They levealed to the educated Indian as well as to 
tli^ Western reader the gloiy and gieatness of ancient India and 
made the formei feel discontented and dissatisfied with his loj^ 
and conditions 

(i?) Westeui. Education . — Another factor whose contiibntion 
to the inception of the Indian national movement was scarcely less 
vital and important was contact with western thought and liteiature 
Whafcevei might have been the motives of the peisons who held 
that the duty of the Company’s G-oveinment was to piomote 
English education as against oiiental learning, it lemains tiue that 
the pait played by western education in the evolution of Indian 
nationalism is exceedingly gieat It ‘biought Indians in touch with 
the best* English thought — with the woiks of Milton, Buike, Mill, 
Macaula3^, Heibeit Spencei and otheis — and instilled in them the 
life-giving couceptions of iibeity, nationality and self-goveiiiment 
It IS not too much to say that the call of self-government and the 
cult of nationalism would not have come to us with such foice and 
so quickly if those lesponsible foi the destinies of India in the 
thiihes of the last centuiy had decided to piomote oiiental learning 
instead of giving encouiagement to English education The effect 
of the study of English literatuie thus made available to the Indian 
• students is thus desciibed by Rabindranath Tagoie : ‘We had come 
fto know England thiough her gloiious liteiatuie, which had biought 
;a new inspiiation into our young lives The English authois, whose 
books and poems we studied, weie full of love foi humanity, ]ustice, 
and fieedom This gi eat liteiaiy tiadition had come down to us 
fiom the levolutioii peiiod We felt its powei in Woidsworth's 
sonnets about human libeity. We gloiied in it even in the immatine 
pioductions of Shelley, wiitten in the enthusiam of Ins youth, when 
he declaied against the tyianiiy of piiestciaft and pleached the) 
oveithiow of all despotisms tluough the powei of suffering biavely 
onduied. All this fiied our youthful imaginations. We believed 
with all our simple faith that even if we lebelled against foieign 

* GurumuUi Nihal Smgh Landmatks ju Indian Constitutional and Hatioual 
Development^ pagel73, 
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xule, "we sliould liave the sympathy of the west. We fel^ that 
England was on onir side in wishing to gam our freedom.’f Though 

’V-nf . - - 

this passage refeis to a latei penod, the thought it embodies is 
as equally applicable to an eailier stage. 

^ Eully to weigh the lole of W'estem influence in developing 
nationalism m this country we must also consider the experiences 
th ose who went to England for completing their education and 
imbibed there the spiiit of equality, freedom and independence. 
On their return home they found absence of equality between 
Indians and Biitishers, aloofness and rigidity on the part of the 
latter in place of the complete social equality and coidiality they 
hadheceived during their stay m England, They naturally felt 
discontented and their discontentment was highly infectious. 


English education conferied ^qHier boon on us. It made it 
possible foi poisons fiom the difCeient paits of the countiy to 
come together and discuss, thiough the medium of a language 
they all could understand, the affairs which affected them all alike. 
In the absence of such a hngtia^/ianca foi the iVhole country the 
evolution of an institution like the Indian National Congiess 
would have been extremely difficult 

English education has not, bowevei, been an uiimixed blessing. 
Its eaily effects weie, in one direction, disastious Many of 
those who leceived it lost then sense of balance and proportion 
and became denationalised , they lost all legaid foi the ancient 
culture and began to ape Euiopean manners. Several of them 


were weaned from then ancestial leligion and accepted Chiistianity 
Even several leaders of the Biahmo Sama] were strongly 
influenced by Chnstian beliefs and Chuich iituals These evil 
effects were, however, consideiably countei-balanced by the 
example and teachings of Sii Bamakiishna Paiamhan'a in Bengal 
the rise of the Aiya Samaj m the Noith West, and Theosophy in' 
tie South On the whole the decision to piomote western science 
and knowledge taken by the Company’s goveinment in 1833 at 
the instance of Macaulay was pioductive of much good to 

the country. It cieated the soil m which the seed of nationalism 
could sprout and bear fruit 


t Quoted b\ Andrews The Rise and 


Gtoxvfh of the Congress, page 80 . 
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(tit) TTie ^Economic Factor. — It may not be out of place at this 
stage to refer to the economic policy pursued by the Government of 
the East India Company as one of the contributory causes of the 
unrest prevailing in the country before and after the transfer of 
power from the Company to the Grown. As a result of the deliberate 
strangulation of our cottage industries the country was becoming 
poor and its wealth was being drained away in several subtle ways. 
If to this we add the top heavy and extravagant system of adminis- 
tration and the costly wars in which the government indulged in 
pursuit of its policy of territorial extension, we have sufficient 
cause for educated and intelligent people feeling dissatisfaction and 
resentment agamst the government. 

(tv) Another factor, par tly economic and paitly political, which 
prepared the ground for the emergence of the national movement 
may also be noted This is the fact that the policy of .appointing 
Indians to high government posts which was embodied in the Act of 
1833 was not given effect to for a very long time. The Act laid 
down that ‘fitness is henceforth to be the ciitenon of eligibility’, and 
‘that no native of the said teiritones, nor any natural-boin subject 
of His Majesty lesident therein, shall by leason only of his leligion, 
place of biith, descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from hold- 
ing any place, or employment under the said Company.’ This raised 
high hopes in the minds of the educated classes, but they weie not 
fulfilled. No Indian was appointed to a single lesponsible post for 
the succeeding twenty yeais The result was that when the time 
for the lenewal of the Company’s Chaitei came m 1853, the 
inhabitants of the thiee Piesidencies sent largely signed petitions 
to the Biitish Pailiament opposing the giant of any fuither exten- 
sion to the Company This was peihaps the fiist manifestation 
of the awakening of public and political life in the countiy It 
also demonstrates that the lesentment and bitterness caused by 
the exclusion of the people of the countiy fiom high goveinmeiit''^ 
posts and the non-fulfilment of piomises is a highly potent factor 
in the growth of the spiiit of nationalism. On subsequent 
occasions also the folly of British Government in making 
promises to the ear and breaking them to the heait has added 
fuel to the fire of nationalism In her Royal Pioclamation issued in 
1858 soon aftei the assumption of lespoiisiblity of the government 
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of India Q aeen V ictoiia announced : ‘It is our further will' that, 
so far as may be, oui subjects of whatever race or cieed, be freely 
and impartially admitted to offices in our service the duties of 
which they may be qualified by their educational ability and 
lentegrity duly to dischaige.’ This declaiation has not yet been 
given effect to fully , there aie offices to which Indians have never 
been appointed even though they aie in eveiy way qualified for 
them , c g , the Home Membeisliip and the Finance Membership 
of the Government of India, the Goveinoislup of an Indian province 
(with one exception), high and responsible posts in the military, 
to say nothing of the Goveinoi-geneialship of the countiy. 

(v) Political Factor — In the seventies of the last century 
many notable events occuned the outcome of which was the 
establishment of the Gongiess in 1885, Aftei a yeai’s hard woik 
in England Suiendianath Banneijee passed the open competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service in 1869 but was dis- 
qualified on account of a technical di<!ciepancy along with another 
successful candidate This act lOused bittei and intense indigna- 
tion ill India, more paiticularly in Bengal, and many notable and 
leading peisonalities and the piess condemned it The mattei was 
refeiTed to the Queen’s Bench Division for adjudication, and it 
was decided in favoui of the disqualified candidates and they weie 
reinstated in the Civil Seivice Mr Suiendianath Bannerjee came 
to India and was posted as an Assistant Magistrate in November 
18/1. But after about two years service he was dismissed on 
ceitain flimsy charges He writes about this incident in his 
autobiography as under ‘My case excited very strong feeling 
in the Indian connnunity, and the general belief among my 
countrymen was that, if 1 weie not an Indian, I would not have 
been put to all this trouble, and that the head and fiont of my 
offence was that I had entered the sacred pieseives of the Indian * 
Civil Service, which so far had been jealously guarded against 
invasion by the childien of the soil. Many years afterwards a 
Lieutenant Governor told me that it was a rMcked proceeding.’**- 
It should be remembered that in spite of Queen Victoria’s Royal 
loclamation Mr Surendranatli Bannerjee was the second Indian 
to be appointed to the Civil Service. Later on Mi Aiabindo 

A station in Making, page 29 ^ 
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Ghosh "was also disqualified for the Civil Service on technical 
grounds. Such tieatment meted out to the sons of the soil could 
not but pioduce resentment and bitterness. The observations of 

Mr. Banerjee on his dismissal made in Ins autobiography ‘A NattOt 
m Making’ aie worth quoting in full. , He writes ‘I felt that 
had suffered because I was an Indian, a member of a community 
that lay disorganized, had no public opinion, and no voice in th< 
councils of their government. I felt with all the passionat< 

\ warmth of youth that we weie helots, heweis of wood anc 
'drawers of water in the land of our biith. The personal wion§ 
\done to me was an illustration of the helpless impotency of oui 
people. Were others to suffer in the future as I had sufferec 
in the past ? They must, I thought to myself , unless we were 
capable as a community of redressing our wrongs and piotectmc 
our lights, personal and collective. In the midst of impending 
rum and dark, fiowning misfoitune, I foimed the deteimina 
tion of addressing myself to the task of helping oui helpless people 
in this diiection The fiist thing he did on his letuin fion 
England where he had gone a second time to qualify for the Bai 
was to start the Indian Association which was designed to be a 
political association to lepiesent the educated middle class 
This Association came into existence m 1876, and soon became 
the centie of leading repiesentatives of the educated communitj 
and focussed their public spirit. The decision of the Secietaiy 
of State for India to reduce the maximum age limit for the oper 
competitive examination foi the Indian Civil Service held ir 
England fiom twenty-one to niimteen ^years made it almosi 
impossible for Indian students to compete foi this examination 
This most leactionaiy act gave the new Association an opportumtj 
to realise some of its ideals It resolved upon oiganiznig a nationa 
movement A gieat public meeting was held at Calcutta or 
March 24, 1877. Suiendianath Baneijee was deputed to visn 
different piovinces and hold meetings in important towns H€ 
visited Lahore, Amiitsai, Meerut, Allahabad, Cawnpoie, Lucknow, 


Pages 32-S3 It she uid be remembered tnat Mr. Surendranath Banerjee was 
shut out from the Bar by the Beneners of the Middle Temple on the ground that he 
had been dismissed from the Civil Ser\ice 
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Aligaih and Benaies, addiessed ciowded meetings, and where, vei 
possible, established political oigamzations to act in conceit* with 
the Indian Association. A netwoik o£ oigamzations was thus , 
established, and foundations foi united and conceited action laid, 
^"Wisely has it been lemaiked that leactionaiy luleis oftentimes 
create gieat public movements This agitation against the 
loweiiiig of the age limit maikod the beginning of national 
awakening, unity of action and solidaiity of puipose. It showed, 

111 the woids of Suiendianath Baneijee himself, that ‘whatever 
\nnglit be oui differences in lespect of lace and language, or social 
land leligioas institutions, the people of India could combine and 
unite foi the attainment of then common political ends.’'*' 

The loweiiiig of the age limit foi the Civil Seivice examination 
Mas not the only act vliicli gave the Indian Association an 
oppoitunity foi conducting a nation-wide agitation. The legime 
of Loid Lytton as Govern 01 -Gen eial vas full of such acts. He 
held an Impeiial Duibai at Delhi to announce Queen Victoria as 
the Empiess of India. The Duibai was held in 1877 at a time 
when paits of the countiy weie in the giip of a severe famine 
Tins piovoked from a Calcutta journalist the comment that Nero 
was fiddling when Eome Avas burning The Durbar however 
came as a blessing m disguise It stiuck men like Surendranatli 
Baneijee who had gone there as a pi ess representative that ‘if 
the princes and the nobles in the land could be foiced to foinr a 
pageant for the gloiihcation ot an autocratic Viceroy, why could 
not the people be gathered together to unite themselves to restrain, 
by constitutional means and methods, the spurt of autociatic 
rule f The idea was discussed in associations and the press, look 
loot in the minds of leading persons, and finally led to the 
establishment of the Indian National Congiess Thus sometimes 
good Cometh out of evil 

Loid Lytton was responsible for putting on the statute book 
tMo most obnoxious nleasuies, the Veinaculai JPiess Act of 1878, 
end the Indian Arms Act of the same year. In 1835 the govern- 
«ient of Sir Ghailes Metcalf had abolished the strict censorship 


^ Jhidy page 51 
^ A C Mszvimdir 


Jiidtan Naiiottal Revolution, 82 —83 
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imposed upon the press since 1799, and lestored its freedom. Since 
then the vernacular press began to progress "rapidly, and by 1877 
theie were 644 newspapeis in Biitish India, and a gieat majority 
of them were conducted in vernacular The educated people had 
developed a taste for paper reading, and even the illiterate would 
love to listen to ‘a single reader of these papeis at a stationeiy stall 
or a giocer’s shop’. Some of these papeis might have been 
unbalanced in their criticism of the government, but they never 
lost touch with the new spiiit of the age. The government of Lord 
Lytton got alarmed at the rapid giowth of the power of the piess 
and on the 13th of Maich, 1878 sent a telegiam to the Secietaiy 
of State seeking permission to enact a special measme to stop the 
activities of the piess which weie becoming seditious. The 
permission was obtained the next day, and within two houis the 
Vernacular Piess Act was passed. Tins Act, populaily known as 
the Graggiug Act, loused a stoim of piotest all ovei the countiy, 
most paiticulaily in Bengal wheie it was-enfoiced with gieat 
stungency A monstei meeting was held in Calcutta to protest 
against it. Regarding this meeting Mi Surendianath Baneijee 
writes as follows : ‘It was one of the most successful meetings 
ever held in Calcutta It sounded the death-knell of the 
Veinaculai Piess Act, and what is moie impoitant, it disclosed 
the glowing power of the middle class, who could act with effect 
foi the protection of then interests, even though the wealthier 
classes weie lukewaira, and official piessuie was openly aiiayed 
against them . It indeed maiked a definite and piogiessive stage 
in national evolution , and was the cieation of the buildeis of~the 
Indian Association The agitation was continued and the Act 
repealed four yeais latei by Loid Ripon. 

The Arms Act was aiiothei teiiible engine of lepiession It still 
stands on the statute book in spite of the repeated efforts of the 
Rational Congress to get it repealed. It makes it a penal offence 
to keep 01 bear arms and to traffic in aims without a license. 
Heavy penalties are imposed for infringing the provisions of the 
Act Licenses are very sparingly granted One of the woist 
features of the Act was the racial discumination it introduced The 


* A Nation m Making, page 63 
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rules made under it exempt from its operation Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and ceitain government officials It has emasculated the 
whole nation and made it impossible for the people to offer 
resistance to any foreign invader. Recently, however, there has 

t 

been some relaxation in some of its provisions 
^ Amongst other foolish things done by the government of Lord 
Lytton which drove the country into despaii weie the wanton 
invasion of Kabul followed by the second Afghan War, the costly 
experiment of establishing a ‘scientific fiontiei’, and the abolition 
of the cotton impoit duties to placate Lancashire As a result 
of these and other actions, ‘the state of things at the end of Lord 
Lytton’s legime was bordering on revolution ’ 

(vt) Jlhert Bill Agitation — The diverse events described above, 
effective as they were in having stimulated political awakening 
among the educated middle class on a somewhat national scale, 
antedated the founding of the Congress by several years None 
of them was an immediate occasion for the great event of 1885, 
which the opposition against the Ilbeit Bill organised by the 
'Europeans in India proved to be This topic deserves a few words. 

According to the then existing law Euiopeans outside the 
Presidency towns could be tried only by Euiopean judges or 
magistrates. Indian magistrates, whatever their rank might be, 
were not empoweied to try them even though their European 
subordinates, if any, had that power This was an anomaly and 
an invidious distinction between Indian and European members of 
the Indian Civil Service. On a representation being thade by an 
Indian ICS. the matter was taken up by the government of Lord 
Ripon whose Law Member, Sii Courtney Ilbeit introduced a measure 
in the Legislative Council in 1883 ' It was designed to remove the 
highly objectionable disqualification attaching to the Indian judges 
and n,ag,sHates m the tual European ofFendeie, end thus do 
away with the laoial discumiuatlon involved But the Bill met 
T-with such stern and bitter opposition from the Emopean commu- 
nity, both official and non-offieial, that it had to be withdiawn * 


It .. rr r, r ''' 

th. T ^ “ cowprocs. amrad .t teiveen th. Go.eu.„.„t ,„i 

a.. Europ.... accord, to vh.ch the lodiee D,«r,ot MeEislretee end Sessions ludces 

risht to clem, triel b, et leest hell of whom m« be Eeropean membem 
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The manner in WThich the Euiopeans oigamsed the agitation by 
setting up a defence association with its head-quarters at Calcutta 
and branches in different parts of the country and collecting one 
lakh and a half of rupees for meeting the expenses was an object 
lesson to the Indians whose support to the Bill was weak ai^ 
almost unorganised. 

The Ilbert Bill agitation was an eye-opener to the Indians 
in several ways. In the fiist place, it clearly showed that justice 
wasnottO/be expected wheie vested inteiests and piivileges of 
the governing race were involved. In the second place, it 
demonstidted the value of organised agitation. People lealised 
that in political matteis what mattered was not the justice of the 
cause but united and conceited action They ‘fuithei felt that 
if political advancement were to be achieved, it could only be by 
* the 01 ganisafion,of a national assembly wholly devoted to wider 
' politics than hitheito ptiisued in the dijfeieiit pi ovtnces inde~ 
pendently of each other’ ^ The idea caught the imagination of 
thinking persons in Bombay, Bengal and Madias Piesidencie^ 
where new associations came into being to cieate public opinion 
upon political, social and economic matters. These associations 
weie the fore*iunueis of the Indian National Congress. 

The Lidian Association of Bengal called a ‘National Con- 
ference’ in Calcutta in 1883. It was attended by leading men from 
all ovei the province. It was in this confer ence that Surendranath 
Baueijee exhorted the people to organise and unite for the 
cause of the countiy. It adopted a piogiamme of action sub- 
stantially similar to the one adopted by the Congress two years 
later Its three days session and the enthusiasm and eagerness 
which chaiacteiised its activities weie later on to become features 

* «v 

of the Coiigiess. A Provincial Confeieiice was also held in 
Madras in 1884 In Bombay also the Bombay Presidency 
Association was ushered into existence in January 1885, in Avhicl^^ 
persons like Mr Badiuddiii Tyebjee, Pheiozshah Mehta, K. T. 
Telang, and Dinshaw Eduljee Wacha took part. In this connec- 
tion it IS also necessary to mention that in December 1884 after 
the Annual Convention of the Theosophical Society at Adyai w^as 
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over, seventeen prominent men representing all paits of India 
met at the house of Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Rao in Madras, 
‘to find ways and means of bunging together Indian politicians 
to inauguiate a political movement foi the regeneration and 
Reform of methods of government of this country, calculated to 
promote a futuie advance touaids Swainj.* They resolved ‘to 
form themselves into a group of provisional committee, men 
from diffeient towns to uin otheis, each in his own place, and 
to meet later foi further consultation/'' 

The Birth of the Congress — While these associations wore being 
formed in different provinces and the press was urging the people 
to unite on a common platform and undoi a common standard, Mr. 
A 0. Hume, a retired civilian, wrote a letter to the giaduates of the 
Calcutta University and appealed to them to volunteer for national 
service According to Mr A C Mazumdai, the appeal did not 
go[in vain, the Indian National Union was foimed towaids the 
close of 1884 In March 1885 the Union decided to hold a meeting 
, of representative Indians from the diffeient paits of the coiintiy at 
Poona during the ClmsTmas ueek This conference was to be 
called with the two-fold object of enabling all the earnest workers 
rn the cause of the country to become acquainted with one another,' 
and drscussing and deciding upon the political operations to be 
undertaken during the ensuing year Mi. Hume was put in 
charge of organising it and settling the details Piom several 
points of view Mr Hume was the best poison for this responsible 
duty He made full use of his position as an ex-civilian in 
enlisting official sympathy and snppoit He paid a visit to 
England and succeeded in securing the goodwill and mteiesb of 
several men of eminence there TJie official sympathy thus 
obtained was highly useful in helping the Congress to get a good 
start Owing to au outbreak of cholera at Poona a few days 
> before the Conference was to meet, its venue had to be shifted to 
Bombay, much to the disappointment of the Poona citizens The 
delegates to the Confeience anived at Bombay on the moiinng of 
Deeembei 27, 1885, and the regular session staited the next day 
The Confeience came to be k nown as the Indian National Congress 

* AnmeBesant How India wi^ught fo, ^teedom, pa^e~i ~~ ~ 
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This is the Commencement of the great national institution 
which through its chequeied career has continued till this day 
to express the national sentiments, put forth i^he national demands 
and forge a sanction behind them It has served the country with 
a single-minded devotion and courage of which every one 
connected with it may reasonably be proud, and winch has 
endeared it to every Indian heait 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

r 

Its Character and Objects. — An account of the cliaiactei and 
objects of the Indian National Congiess would foim the best 
introduction to a study of its use and growth As its name indicateSj 
it IS a nafjSiJKil organization, as distingnished from sectional 
^sectarian and communal bodies It is naiwnaf because it lepiesents 
\no particular community, no paiticular class, and no paiticulai 
‘j interest It claims to lepiesent all inteiests and all communities, 
and to speak in the name and on behalf of the Indian nation as a 
whole. Several factois have contributed to impiess this national 
character on it. No single community and no single piovince can 
claim it as its exclusive possession Fiom its inception in 1886 
membeis of diffeient communities, and peisons hailing fiom all pait 
of the country have helped it to become what it is to-day. Hindus 
and Muslims, Parsis and Sikhs, Chiistians and even European® 
and Anglo-Indians, all have contributed to its giowth. Its member- 
ship is open to all men and women who love India and aie 
prepaied to woik and suffei for hei sake, iixespective of distinctions 
of caste and cieed, lace and colour. It ^^as fust conceived in the 
brain of an Englishman, A 0, Hume, who is still affectionately 
known as its fathei. It was nuised dm mg its infancy by two noble" 
minded Paisis, Sir Pheiozeshah Mehta and Dadabhoy Naoioji. 
Eiom its commencement it had the good wishes of Muslims like 
Badruddin Tyebjrand ‘lefoimed’ Bengalis like "Womesh Ohuiidei 
Bonnerjee. The peisons who conceived it and helped to bung it into 
existence not only belonged to difeient communities and came fiom 
diffeient piovinces, they also had an all-India outlook. This all-India 
outlook the Congiess has nevei foi a moment lelinquished oi foi- 
gotten. It has looked at and examined the various problems which 
have engaged its attention duiing moie than half a centuiy of its 
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existence, from tins all-India point of view. In the solutions of 
these pioblems which it has offeied, it has guided itself only by con- 
sidering the good of India as an indivisible whole. It has not 
allowed its judgment to be vitiated by communal, sectaiian, or 
^ovincial consideiations. The fact that its annual sessions have 
rotated fiom place to place, and the further fact that whatever the 
venue of the sessions, the delegates have mustered stiong from 
eveiy part of the countr}’-, have enabled it to retain its all-India or 
national character and outlook It commenced as an oiganization of 
the middle classes, but aftei sometime began to include delegates 
^om the rural aieas and labouiing classes as well The decision to 
hold the annual sessions in villages lemoved fiom cities given effect 
to fiom 1937, has helped it to become the lepiesentative of the 
dumb, semi-starved millions scatieied over the length and breadth 
of the-land in its seven lakhs of villages. Those who accuse it of 
being an oiganization of the Hindus' oi the capitalists, of the 
landlords oi the peasants, or who consider it as only one other party 
1 the country on a level with the Muslim League or the Depressed 
-'lass Association, do not know what they affirm, their fulminations 
lave no basis in reality. The fact that certain individuals and the 
issociations contiollcd by them do not admit the claim of the Con- 
fess to represent and speak for the whole nation, does not detract 
rom the justice of the Congiess claim. By light of seivice it can 
egitimately claim to speak in the name of the entire Indian nation. 


While its national character has suffered no alteration during 
ts diequered career of more than half a century, the objective 
5 t e Congress has undoubtedly undergone many and significant 
langes Its methods have changed ith the changes in its goal. 
In the beginning its objective was rather modest. Jt was nothing 
tnore ambitious than the organization of public opinion in the 
country on questions of national importance and the removal of 
grievances, of Indians m a constitutional manner. Shri Womesh 
Chandra Bonnerjee, who presided over the first session of the 
Congress m 1883, laid down the following as the objects of the 
Congress in his presidential address 

all the n, Of personal intimacy and friendship amongst 
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2. The^eradi^tipn^^by directly friendly personal intercourse 

of all possible race, creed or provincial prejudices amongst all lovers 
of tbe country, and tbe fuller development and consolidation of those 
sentiments of national unity that took tbeii origin m our beloved 
Lord Ripon’s ever memorable reign ^ 

3. Tbe authoritative record of the matured opinions of the 
educated classes m India on some of the more important and 
pressing of the social questions of the daj' 

4 Tl^deteimination of the methods by which during the 
next twelve months it is desirable for native politicians to labour m 
public interests ” 

An examination of the resolutions passed at the annual sessions 
of the Congress during the first few yeais of its life shows that it 
demanded j >iec e~meal reforms in the administration of the country 
in an alr no^prayerful language Council reform was one of its 
mam points In 1890 it sent a deputat’on to England to repiesent, 
in terms of one of its resolutions, ‘the views of the Congress and 
to press upon the attention of the British public the political reforms 
which the Congress advocates ’ The political reforms referred to 
m this resolution concerned the expansion and reconstruction of 
the Legislative. Councils^ on.a^ democratic basis The Congiess 
advocated that the Councils should contain a_ fifty*. per*cent ele cted 
strength, and that the representatives of the people should be given 
larger powers The fact that it conceded the principle of indirect 
election to the Local Councils and the Supreme Council and the 
further fact that it also conceded to the Government the right of 
o\er-ruling the decisions of these expanded Councils, show that the 
Congress demands weie characterised by diffidence It is not 
surprising that it should be so The Congress was in its infancy 
and had not 5 ^et developed self-consciousness and the power of 
self-assertion It was not till the use and dominance of the left 
wing that it developed th’s consciousness and this powder Then it ^ 
gave up the attitude of piayerfulness and importunity and the 
method of political mendicancy, and 'began to demand self- 
government as a matter of right It required a Lokmanya Tilak to 
declaie in a forceful mannei “Swaraj is my birthright, and I shall 
have it.” The W'ord Swaiaj was not uttered from the Congress 
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platform till 1906 when the veteran leader Dadabhoy Naoroji, '*the 
Grand Old Man of India, declared in his Presidential address that 
Self-government or “Swaiaj” like that of the United Kingdom or the 
Colonies is the object of the Congress The declaration of Swaraj 
^ as the Congress goal didjiot lead to any modification of its method 
of work It continued to pin its faith in the sense of justice and 
fairplay of the British nation, and hoped that once the British 
Government were fully informed of the desires of Indians and of 
the situation in the country, they would rise equal to the occasion 
and establish truly representative institutions in the country and 
give the people the right to govern it in the interests of India. 

r> 

For long after the famous utterance of Dadabhoy this hope and 
fond belief continued to form the basis of Congress resolutions and 
speeches It was not till the advent of Mahatma Gandhi and his 
disillusionment as a result of the Amritsar tragedy that the Congress 
changed its method It repudiated the method of representation 
and learned to depend on its own strength to enforce its demands. 
It created a country-wide organization, carried on political propa- 
ganda among the masses and led campaigns of direct action. 
Today its goal is Complete Independence or Puma Swaraj, and its 
method is Non-violent Civil Disobedience There have thus been 
far-reaching and fundamental changes in the objective and methods 
of the Congress 

4 

The history of the Congress can be divided into, five distinct 
periods The first period covers its career from its inception m 
1885 to 1907, when the Congress split into tvo camps at Surat 
The second dates from 1908.1OT915, dui mg which the extremists 
remained outside it The third covers the years 1916 to 1919 , the 
fouith commenced inxl920 when it resorted to direct action The 
last period may be said to date from the midnight of December 31, 

1929, when the flag of Complete Independence was hoisted on the 
banks of the Ravi 

As will be evident from the foregoing, political questions loomed 
^ large in the deliberations and discussions of the Congress from the 
start It was not till William Digby and Dadabhoy NaorojL 
revealed the impoverishment of the country as a consequence ’of'" 
the economic policies of the British Government that it became 
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interested m the economic questions which began to take their rightful 
place m the thoughts of the leading congiessmen. It is Mahatma 
Gandhi, however, who has made the poverty of the masses a live 
issue before the nation and taken concrete steps to amelioiate their 
condition. 

First Phase. — A few features of the Congress during its first 
phase which might be said to have terminated in 1907 with the 
famous Surat split, may, be mentioned here. It contained almost all 
the noted Indians of those years with the exception of Sir Syed Ahmad 
who held aloof from the national movement Men like Dadabhoy 
Naorojee, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Ranade, 
Telang, Tyebjee, Tilak, Gokhale, Surendranath Bannerjee, Anand 
Mohan Bose, Motilal Ghosh, Rash Behan Ghosh, Womesh Chandra 
Bannerjee, Bepin Chandra Pal, Arabindo Ghosh, Lajpat Rai, Pt. 
Malaviya, Subramania Iyer, Sir Sankaran Nair, and liberal-minded 
Europeans like HurnCj Wedderburn, Yule and Norton, weie closely 
associated with it It was a truly national body In this respect it 
stands contrasted with the present day Congress, from the membership 
of which we have to exclude liberal or moderate leaders, Muslim 
Leaguers, Hindu Sabhaites and members of several other communal 
organizations This fact, however, does not militate against its 
claim to represent the Indian Nation and speak on its behalf 

In the second place, with the exception of Lokmanya Tilak, 
none of its leaders was in touch with the masses. The Gongiess 
voiced the demands and aspiiations of the educated middle class. 
In his piesidential addiess at the Poona Congiess of 1895, 
Mr Surendranath Banneijee declaied that he was"' not awaie if 
any responsible congressman had ever asked for lepiesentative 
institutions foi the masses. He added the words : ‘We should be 
satisfied if we obtain representative institutions of modified 
character foi the educated community, who by leason of then 
culture and enlightenment, then assimilation of English ideas, and ^ 
their familiarity with English methods of government, might be 
presumed to be quahfied for such a boon ’ This attitude stands in 
sharp contrast to the position of the Congiess of to-day which 
demands PiSrna Swaraj for the benefit of the masses, and not 
merely for the gam of the educated middle class Lastly, it may 
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be pointed out that, with the exception of Tilak and a few others 
like Lala Lajpat Rai, the Congiess leaders in general believed in 
‘political mendicancy and not in self-ieliant action’. This does not 
mean any detraction from then great woik, it simply diaws atten- 
|tion to the change in the situation that has developed since then. 
The change fiom belief in constitutional agitation characteiistic of 
the Gongiess till 1918 to the adoption of dnecf action is due to the 
leadership of Mahatma Grandhi ' 

Before closing this account of the fust phase of the caieer of 
the Congiess it seems, necessaiy to lefei biiefly to one special 
activity of it which thiows a flood of light on its mentality and 
method of woik. Mention has alieady been made of a deputation 
which was sent to England in 1890 to educate Biitish public 
opinion and enlist its suppoit foi the Congiess piogiamme of 
Council lefoim. Along with that deputation a committee of five” 
Englishmen was appointed to caiiy on woik in England It consisted 
ot Geoige Yule, A. 0 Hume, J Adam, Eaidley Hoi ton and 
J E Howaid A sum of Rs 45,000/- was voted to cover the 
expenses This committee issued pamphlets giving geneial infor- 
mation, oiganised meetings in large toyns, supplied speakers to 
numeions othei social and political gatherings where Indian 
questions were discusfeed, and conducted a monthly 30urnal called 
India' which made facts concerning this countiy known to the 
authorities and the British public It was converted into a weekly 
paper, and continued to do useful work till 1921 when it was 
stopped by the Congress This cleaily demonstrates that the 
leaders of the Congiess in its eailier phase had an abiding faith m 
British integiity and sense of fan play and justice They believed 
that they had only to state then cause fully and convince the 
Britishers of its inherent justice, and the doors of Jeiico would 
open to them Hence then trust m the method of lepiesentation 

'and petitioning, in the method of ‘political mendicancy’ as its 
Clitics characterise it 

Birth of Extremism — But while the elderly leaders stuck to 
their faith in constitutional methods and believed that the most 
glaring defects of British Indian administration could he remedied 
by appealing to the British Parliament, a younger generation was 
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rising with a diffeient outlook and mentality. A new party arose 
in the Congress headed by the three great leaders, Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, Lajpat Rai and Bepin Chandra Pal, which ultimately led to 
the split at Surat, and which was compelled to stay auay from 
the Congress from 1908 to 1915 A*- study of the events which lec^ 

to the birth of this party with a new programme of action is vep 
necessary with a view to “a proper understanding of subsequen 
developments in the Congress ideology and methods of work, 

(t) After the passage of the Parliament Act of 1892 there wa‘ 
little achievement which could be credited, to the Congress efforts 
From 1892 to 1907 it used to pass resolutions pleading for reforrr 
and expansion of the Legislative Councils, the separation of the 
judiciary , from the executive, simultaneous examinations for the 
Civil Service in India and England, the reduction of militarj 
expenditure, a larger share m the higher government services foi 
Indians, the admission of Indians to the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General and the India Council, reduction of the cost oi 
administration, and the lowering of the burden of taxation Jipor 
the people of India They had little influence, however, on the 
authorities in this country and England The Government oi 
British India paid no heed to what the Congress said or asked for 
The absence of any response from Government made the j^ounger 
section of the Congress impatient, they began to question the utility 
of the method of representation, ‘the method of mendicancy’ as they 
preferred to call it, and lost faith in British justice and integrity 
The reformed Councils also failed to satisfy the people ,* there was 
great disappointment in the country at the paucity of results 
achieved by^ the people’s representatives m them 

('ll) A great famine, ‘the most intense and severe famine ever 
then known under British rule’, occurred in 1896-97 affecting about 
70 000 square miles in different legions, and a total population 
of about twenty millions The relief machinery set up by the 
Goveinment was inadequate, slow moving and badly^ organized 
There was great hardship and suffering in the country'^ To add 
to the misery of the people there broke out in a virulent form an 
epidemic of bubonic plague which caused great havoc in the u estern 
parts of the Bombay^ Presidency’ The measures adopted by the 
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Government of Bombay to combat this epidemic caused great 
resentment and bitterness among the people. One of the gravest 
defects of the famine-relief and plague-pievention measures taken 
by the Government was that the entire work was left m the hands 
^^of government officials most of whom belonged to a different race 
and could not ,work so selflessly and zealously as non-official Indian 
agencies could do The nation stood watching helplessly while 
millions were starving and dying It brought their owm helpless- 
ness home to them * 

(tti) So great w»as the resentment of the people against the 
unpopular Plague Commissioner of Poona, Mr Rand, for the 
provocatne measures he had taken,* und so strong was the criticism 
in the press, specially in the Ke^ait edited by Lokmanya Tilak, 
that riots broke out and one sensitive young man shot dead 
Mr. Rand and his associate Lt A 3 'erst This was follow'ed by great 
repression all over Maharashtra Tilak was tried for having 
instigated the murder of Rand and Ayerst b}^ his speeches and 
writings and sentenced to eighteen months imprisonment He was 
not given leave to appeal to the Privj' Council This sentence and 
the refusal of leave to appeal raised a storm of indignation throughout 
the length and breadth of the country The comment made bj' the 
Hindu of Madras on this episode is highly significant and worth 
quoting It wTote ‘Nothing has happened during these forty years 
to remind the people more of their abject helplessness and to give 
more poignancy to their consciousness of then political subjection 
than the recent doings of the Bombay Government 

(t^) More important than these causes was the highly reactionarj^ 
policy of the government of Lprd ^Cijrzon w'hose seven 3 ^ears’ 
regime was full of ‘missions, omissions and commissions * This 
high priest of British imperialism trod underfoot the ambitions 
and aspirations of renaissant India His frontier poliC 3 ^ and the 
mission to Lhasa were bitterly criticised The Official Secrets Act 
of 1904, the Calcutta Corporaj^. Act and the Indian Universities 
Act which were designed-to=b‘fficialise these bodies u^der the plea' 
of reforming them went clearly against the spirit of the times and 
evoked universal cri ticism What was worse was the 'fact that he 

Quoted by Andre^7s■ The Rtse and G.orvth of the Congress, pag€ 1^ 
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expressed in unequivocal terms his conviction about the unfitness 
of Indians foi holding high offices in the government, and gratuitously 
charged*' the educated classes among them with untruthfulness. 
Here is what he said m his Calcutta -University Convocation speech, 
‘Undoubtedly truth took a high place in the codes of the West before^ 
it had been similarly honoured m the East, where craftiness 'and 
- diplomatic wile have always been held in high repute ’ This false 
and unjust charge against Indian character evoked strong condem- 
nation, and retorts were published m the Indian press. 

(i?) This was not all ; the woist and the most foolish act -of 
his Viceroyalty was .still to come in the shape of the Partition of 
Bengal which he forced on the country against the will of the 
'people of Bengal It was generall}'^ believed by the educated 
sections that the partition of the province was designed with the 
sinister motive of destroying ‘the growing solidarity of Bengali 
nationalism’ and driving a wedge between the Hindus and the 
Muslims of Bengal to create disunity between them Mr A C 
Mazumdar says that ,Lord Curzon toured East Bengal and 
addressed huge gatherings of Muslims and explained to them that 
his object m partitioning the province was not merely to relieve 
the Bengal administration but also to create a Mohammedan 

province where Islam could be predominant and its followers in 
ascendancy ^ 

The people of- Hengal resolved not to take this insult and 
humiliation lying down They felt the challenge had been thrown to 
them, and they accepted it. They determined to carry' on an 
intense agitation against this mischievous move It was realised 
that the mere passing of protest resolutions at meetings called for 
the purpose would not suffice , the government of Lord Curzon 
had show'll a contemptuous disregard for public opinion 
Something more tangible and more vigorous wdiich the imperialist _ 
could understand and appreciate was needed Somebody hit upon 
the idea of boycotting British goods, as a forceful retaliatory 
measure was m haimony^ wuth^Ae. spirit jof Swadeshi which 
w'as already making headway, and was consequently adopted The 
people were asked to take a pledge to abstain from purchasing 
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British manufactured commodities so long as the Partition not 
annulled and ‘as a protest against the indifference of the Bntish 
public in regard to Indian aflairs and the consequent disregwd of 
Indian public opinion by the present Government , 
movement was a tremendous"^ success^, old and young, -men an 
women, all were engulfed by it Students refused to answer the 
question' papei in, an examination until swadesJit paper was supplied 
to them on which to write their answers , even young girls returned 
the presents sent to them by their relations in case they happened 
to be foreign. The success of the movement exasperated the 
bureaucracy which then lesoited to repressive measures to break it 
But these measures only served to fan the public^, excitement a 
the more, and unrest grew apace , One result of the policy o 
repression launched by the Government was^the appearance of w at 
has been called thejterrorist movement ' It came rapidly to a head, 
the futhlessness of the police was answered by the violence of the 
.secret conspiratois In this way a new phenomenon appeared on 
the political horizon of India 


(vt)- At its 1904: session the Oongiess passed resolutions pio- 
testing against the effort to officialise education and the Calcutta 
Oorpoiation. It also resolved to send a deputation headed by that 
year’s Tiesident, Sir Hftiry Cotton, to wait upon the Viceroy with 
the resolutions. Lord Curzon, howevei, lefused to receive the 
deputation. The Congress felt insulted and sent’ Mi. Gokhale and 
Lala Lajpat Rai to England On returning from there Lala Lajpat , 
Rai told his countiymen that *the Bntish democracy was too busy 
with its own affairs to do anything for them, that the British » 
piess was not willing to champion Indian aspirations, that it was 
haid to get a heanng in England, and that the influence and the 
credit of Anglo-Indians was too strong to be met successfully by 
the necessarily inadequate agitation , which the Congress could set 
mp in England ’t In brief Lala Lajpat Rai asked his countrymen 
stand on their own feet and to depend upon then own efforts to 
achieve political reforms. 


* Part of the resolution that was to be passed at meetings to be held on 
August 7 , 1905 

t Young India quoted b) G N Singh, op ct pages 294—5, 
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ivit) Outside India also there occurred incidents which helped 
to change the outlook of the new generation. The Indian 
nationals weie being subjected to disciiminating and humiliating 
treatment in British colonies, specially in South Africa. There was 
also the defeat of the Italian aimy by the Abyssinians in 1896, and 
of Russia by Japan in 1906. These events and national 
movelhents in other lands made a profound impression on Young 
India which began to ask : ‘May we not also be able to challenge 
Gieat Biitain sometime in the future 

The cumulative effect of these events and foices was the 
eraeigence of a new jiarty within the Congress led by Tilak, 
Bepin Chandra Pal and Lajpat Rai. It became known as the 
extremist paity and was openly in revolt against the method of 
political mendicancy. Tilak’s slogan ‘Fieedom is my biith-right, 
and I shall have it’ represents 'the new spirit. The difference 
between the new and the old party was one of method and not 
that gf purpose Both parties alike wanted to biing pressure on 
the bureauciacy and make it realise that all was not well with 
India But whereas the old party clung to the method of 
repiesentation, deputation and appealing to the sense of justice, 
the liew paity held that in politics theie was iio place for 
philanthropy, and instead of lelyitig on Biitfeh generosity, it recom- 
mended self-iehant independent action. Boycott of foreign goods, 
encouiagement of Swadeshi and establishment of national insti- 
tutions figured piorainently in its piogiamme The party may 
be said to have been formed in 1905 when it held its inaugural 
sitting in the Congiess pandal. It lemained in the Congress till 
1907 when theie was a tiial of strength at the Surat session 
between it and the old moderate party, resulting in triumph for the 
latter and the exclusion of the foimer from the Congress 

The Surat Congress appointed a committee of about a hundred 
prominent persons to draft a constitution for the Tndian National 
Congiess and frame rules for conducting its meetings. The 
committee met at Allahabad in April and drew up a constitution 
' and a set of rules for it. The Congiess cieed as set foith in this 
constitution is important and deserves quotation in full. Article 

1 runs as lollows : . , ^ . 

' ‘The objects of the Indian National Congress are the attainment 
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by the people of India of a system of government similar to that 
enjoyed by the self-governing members of the British Empire, and a 
participation by them in the rights and responsibilities of-the Empire on 
eqiial terms with those members. These objects are to be achieved by 
constitutional means, by bringing about a steady reform of the existing 
system of administration, and by promoting national unity, fostering public 
spirit, and developing and organising the inlelleclual, moral, economic and 
industrial resources of the country.’ 

The new constitution definitely excluded fiom the Congiess 
all the workers in the national cause who advocated a bolder, 
more active and effective method of action, and eschewed 
boycott and passive lesistance on which Tilalc and his asso- 
ciates had laid stiess It lent a new lease of authoiity -to 
the modeiates in the Indian National Congiess They leigned 
supreme foi some time The Biitish Government ludiiectly 
helped them to contiol the Congiess by aiiesting and impiison- 
ing or depoiting the leadeis of the extiemist gioup like 
Tilak and Lajpat Rai 

Government Policy — At this stage the Biitish Government 
was engaged in a t wo-fol d task The giowtli of exhemism in the 
Congiess, the appearance of teiioiism in Bengal, Mahaiashtia and 
Madia s, and the agiariaii uniest in the ^Punjab had made it 
neivous It wanted to lally the modeiates, the Muslims and the 
landloids round itself, and to this end Loid Minto announced m 
Apiil 1907 that he had sent to the Secietaiy of State a despatch 
proposing political lefoims on a libeial basis On the othei hand, 
it adopted stern nieasuies to put down political extremism and 
1 evolution aiy activities As stated above, the Government 
depoited Lala Tja]pat Rai and Said ai Apt Singh without tiial to 
Mandjilay in Mav 1907 This action stunned the people of India, 
foi Lala Lajpat Rai was known to be an honest and a couiageous 
political woikei and social lefoimei who always woiked in the 
open and never participated in secret oi uiideihand activities. 
In Bengal a regular campaign was started against the press and 
many editors and punters weie tiled and sentenced A number 
of persons believed to be involved in teiioiistic activities were 
aiiested and some of them executed These trials and executions 
led to seveial new political murders The country was thus 
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involved in a vicious ciicle • government repressive measuies 
led to revolutionary activities and these in turn intensified the 
former. The stoiy was lepeated in Maharashtia, the Pun]ab 
and the Madias Piesidency It is unnecessaiy to go into details. 
Suffice it to say that the period 1906 — 10 was a peiiod of un 
precedented revolutionaiy activities on the one side and terrible 
repression on the other. The Government of India put on the 
statute book two Acts One was the Seditious Meetings Act ol 
1907 which gave local authorities the powei to piohibit any peison 
from addressing any public meeting and to place lestiictions 
upon the holding of such meetings The object was to smother 
political life in the counti}^ The second was the K^ewspaper 
(Incitement to Offences) Act of 1908 It gave the Distiict 
Magistrate the power to confiscate an}*^ punting press where a 
newspaper was being printed which, in his opinion, incited the 
people to violence ^ It also empowered him to annul the 
declaration made by the punter or the publisher of the papei 
under another Act, and thus made rt impossible for the paper to 
lun Yet another engine of repression was brought into existence 
In Decembei 1908 the Oiiminal Law Amendment Act was pushed 
thiough the Legislative Council. It prescribed a special form of 
trial foi teiioristic offences and also empowered the Government 
to declare any association unlawful Under it the volunteer 
associations which weie working in Bengal from 1902 were 
declared 'unlawful, and theieaftei ceased to function Under 
Begulation III of 1818 nine leading men, of Bengal weie depoited 
without trial In Bombay Lokmanya Tilak was •sentenced to 
six years imprisonment for having written some aiticles in his 
papei, the Kesaiu The editors of thiee other papers were also 
sent to jail The stalvaits of the Old Congiess Paity looked on 
helplessly while all political life in the countiy was thus being 
killed 

At this stage a few words about the lefoims introduced in 
1909, geneially known as the Moiley-Mmto Reforms, would not 
be out of place. These lefoims did not introduce any levolu- 
tionaiy change in the system of government in India, in no way 
can they be regarded as the foie-iuinier of responsible government. 
They simply enlaiged the piovincial legislative councils and gave 
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tliem non-official (not elected) majoiilies Membeis weie given 
greater freedom m asking questions and ciiticising the domgs 
of the executive. Membeis could now move resolutions and raise 
points of ordei But the resolutions passed by the Council were 
apt bmding on the executive, they weie merely lecommendatoiy 
in natuie The Central Legislative Council was also expanded 
The system of election by qualified peisons was conceded, and with 
this there was introduced into the body politic the most dangerous 
and the most haimful pimciple of communal repiesentation 
through separate electorates which has been a formidable obstacle 
in the way of our national progress 

The Gongiess which met at Madias in 1908 welcomed the out- 
lines of the lefoims as contained in Lord Morley’s despatch and 
passed the following resolution 


This Congress desires to give expression to the deep and general 
satisfaction with which the Reform proposals formulated in Lord Morley’s 
Despatch have been received throughout the country., .. It tenders to 
Lord Motley and Lord Minto its most sincere and grateful thanks for 
their proposals. . . . This Congress expresses the confident hope that the 
details of the proposed scheme will be worked out in the same liberal 
spirit m which Its mam provisions have been conceived.’ 


But the hope lefeiied to in the concluding portion of tins 
resolution was smashed by the Regulations made to give effect 
to the provisions of the Act of 1909 The following resolution 
was passed by the Congress winch met at Lalioie in 1909 : ‘Tins 
Conj:iess deems its duty to place on record its stioiig dis- 
appioval of the creation of separate electoiates on the basis of 
leligion and regrets that the Regulations Lamed under the Act 
mve not een flamed in the same libeial spnit in which Loid 
^ last year was conceived . ’ The chief fault 

feitr unjust preference to 

IndlheTT ^^"^loids 

that L ch ir ^ 
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of 1909 had been passed by the British Pailiament, one Indian 
was added to the Viceroy’s Executive Council and one to the 

India Council of the Secretary of State for India 

• / 

We have reviewed the twin policy of repression and reform 
pursued by the Grovernment of British India during the yeaij^ 
1906 — 10 One might well ask What was its net result ^ 

Was it able to satisfy and please the modeiates, and did it exter- 
minate extremism and revolutionaiy activities from the countiy ^ 
To what extent the Old Congress party was contented we have 
already seen, the lesolution passed at the Lahoie session of 1909 
which has been quoted above reveals the deep dissatisfaction 
prevailing in the Congress ranks The Press in Ind^a and England 
also condemned the electoial system intioduced by the Refoims 
In one of the London papeis, The New Age^ a wiitei commented 
upon the pioposals in these words ‘They aie tainted all ovei with 
a degiading appeal to class interests and always upon class 
inteiests.^'*' The activities of the i evolution an es to suppicss which 
tlfe diastic legislative measures were placed on the statute boo 
continued unabated. We need not dwell upon them here Tin 
readei who IS interested m them is lefeiied to the lepoitoftln 
Indian Seditions Committee Oui main concern is with the Indiai 
National Congress which is no way connected with them 

The Second Phase — Theie is not much woith noting in the 
proceedings of the Congiess tiom 1908 to 1915 It was dominated 
by politicians of the mcdeiate school and had lost intimate touci 
with the ladical element The enthusiasm ot the young membeis 
had waned to a gieat extent It continued to pass resolutions 
demanding impiovement in Council Regulations, the repeal of the 
Piess Act, a larger shaie foi Indians in appointments to the 
public seivices, the abolition of the India Council etc , but was 
not able to achieve any substantial oi tangible lesults, inspite of 
the loyal welcome it accoided to the King on the occasion of his 
visit to this countiy in 1911. It expiessed its ‘profound giatitude 
foi his giacious announcement modifying the Partition of Bengal 
It may be mentioned in passing that !Mis -Annie Besant 3 oined 
the Congiess in 1914 

^ Quoted from the Hindustan Review b} G N Sjngh, ov ct page 39G 
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Th© session of the Gongiess held at Lucknow in 1916 was one 
of the most important sessions in the annals of the national 
oiganisation It was marked by the re-entry of the extremist 
paity under the leadership of Lokmauya Tilak who had come out 
^ter serving his period in the jail Tor the first time after the 
split at Surat in 1907 politicians belonging to different schools of 
* thought in the country delibeiated together at Lucknow But 
more important than this reunion of the extremist and the mode- 
rate sections was the i oc/iinew# between the Indian National 
Gongiess and the Muslim League for which ground was being 
prepared daiing the two preceding yeais The Muslim League was 
brought into existence in 1906 as a counterpoise to the Goiigress, and 
had so far kept itself aloof fiom the latter organisation. It is 
poithy of note that Mr M A Jinnah who was a staunch congiess- 
nau in those dai's had refrained from joinmg the purely communal 
nganisation of the Muslims, and was closely associated with the 
nove to bring the two associations into close cooperation The 
esult was the Congress-League scheme of reforms It was accepted 
ly both the Gongiess and the League at then annual ,sessions 
which weie pre-aiianged to be held at the same place, viz , 
Lucknow, The Gongiess had to pay a heavy price foi this unity 
and coopeiation between the two oiganizataoiis It had to agree to 
the pnnciple of separate communal representation which is anti- 
national and anti-demociatic, — a principle winch it had consis- 
tently opposed ever since it -was accepted by the Biitish govern- 
ment and given effect to in the Morley-Minto Refoims of 1909 
It IS true that the Gongiess consented to the system of communal 
electorates under the belief that it was to be a tempoiniy 
aiiangement to be abandoned at a later date As later events 
have shown, the belief was built on sands Instead of being given 
up, the system is spreading with a vengeance and has turned to be 
the greatest obstacle to national unity A^'hat was hailed as a 
orce to cement national unity has now become an apple of d.scoid 
^d a fruitful source of continual communal bitterness and strife 
ihe Congress also agreed to the principle of weightage to minori- 
les, and to that of the communal veto in legislation The Gongress- 
eague scheme of constitutional reforms was sent to the Govern- 
ment for being implemented But, even though it had the full and 
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enthusiastic support of all the political parties in the country, it 
was summarily rejected by the Biitish authoiities. They merely 
took over from it the communal agreement it contained, and 
incorporated it in the Reforms of 1919. 

The Grreat War of 1914 — 18 in which India was involved and 
to the Winning of which she made notable contiibution in men and 
money, gave a great fillip to the national movement. The 
declarations on behalf of the Allies that the wai was being fought 
to make the world saf§ for democracy’, that thenceforth every 
nation, small or big, would have the light of self-deteimmation, 
that no nation, however small or weak, could be forced to live 
under a form of government it did not like, weie believed to be true 
by the leaders and the people of India They began to thuik 
that after the wai a new heaven would de'^cend on the country 
The Wish expressed by the British Prime Minister that the Indians 
were ^joiut and eqtial^' custodians of oui common mteiests,’ 
engendeied in then minds the thought that their country would 
occupy ^n honouied and proud place in the comity of nations and 
that liei sons would be valued and tiusted as comrades and fiiends. 
The Congie'ss therefore gave full support to the Government of 
India nr its war efforts, and at its 1915 session held at Bombay, 
passed a resolution affiiming that the time was ripe foi further 
sul^stantial reforms winch would put the nation well on the road to 
self-government by introducing provincial autonomy with financial 
independence and giving an enlarged contiol of the legis- 
lature over the executive The resolution passed at the Lucknow 
Congress of 1916 deserve*? to be quoted in full It ran thus • 

‘‘That, having regard to the fact that the great communit’es of India are 
the inheritors of ancient civilizations, and have shown great capacity for 
government and administration, and to the progress in education and public 
spirit made bv them during a century of British rule, and further, having 
regard to the fact that the present system of government does not satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of the people and has become unsuited to the 
existing conditions and requirements, the Congress is of opinion that 
the time has come when His Majesty the King-Emperor should be 
pleased to issue a proclamation announcing that it is the aim and intention 


^ Italics mine 
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oJ BnlisK policy to confer self-government on India at an early date ; that 
this Congress demands that a definite step should be taben towards 
self-government by granting reforms contained in the scheme prepared 
by the All India Congress Committee and adopted by the AU 
^dia Muslim League ; and that in the construction of the Empire, 
India shall be lifted from the position of a dependency to that of an 
equal partner in the Empire along with the self-governing dominions 

The Gongiess-League scheme demanded enlarged legislative 
councils for the various piovinces and the centre with laigo 
elected majoiities The fi ancliise for electing the memhois of the 
legislatures was to be as wide as possible The piovincial councils 
weie to have full authority to deal with all matteis affecting the 
internal administration of the piovmee ineluding the power 
to laise loans, impose and alter taxes, and to vote on the 
budget The Piovmcial executive was to consist of a non-civilian 
Goveiuor and 'an executive council consisting of non-civilian 
memheis, half of whom weie to he Indians elected hv the 
^piovincml legislature The Cential oi Impel lal Legislative Council 
was also to have full financial and fiscal poweis, and the demand 
was also made that one half of the membeis of the Viceioy’s 
Executive Council should be Indians elected by the elected membeis 
of the legislatuie The abolition of the India Council of the 
Secietaiy of State foi India and the lelaxatioii of the contiol of 
the lattei weie also demanded These demands weie consideied 
extiavagant and summaiily i ejected by those who had the destiny 
of India in then hands 


It IS necessary to maho some lefeience heie to the two Home 
Rule Leagues, one slaited by Tilak at Poona m Apiil 1916, and tho 
othei inauguiated by Mis Besant m Madias in Septombei ot tbo 
same yeai Both Tilak and Mis Besant Meie shieivd and olevei 
political leadeis and believed in the efficacy of intensivo 
piopaganda and oiganised agitation among the masses for the 
realisation of their ideals. The tiro Home Rule Leagues tvoilted 
inhannomons oo-opeiation and oontiibuted much to national 
awakening Their oiganisations weie latei on used by tho 
ongress o pnrt piopaganda in favom of tho Congiess-Leaaue 
scheme. The Soveinment took action against Mis Besant, and 
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interned her along "with hei two co-worlceis, Wadia and Anindale 
They weie released after a short period Action was also taken 
against Tilak for having delivered ceitain speeches at Home Hule 
meetings. He was ordered to execute a personal bond of 
Hs 20,000 and furnish two sureties of Rs 10,000 each, and alsc 
to be of good behaviour for one year The order was cancelled 
on an appeal to the Bombay Hiigh Court. 

Mr. Montague’s Pronouncement. — The year 1917 was a very 
bad year for the Allies in the European War. It was also the 
year in which political agitation reached a high level in India. 
The Government of India had bungled seriously in the 
Mesopotamian campaign and had come in for much adverse criticism 
at the hands of Mr Montague, the Secretary of State of India, who 
described it as ‘too wooden, too non, too inelastic, too anti-diluvian, 
to be of any use for the modern purposes we have in view From 
various directions circumstances called for changes in the Indian 
system of government Realising the needs of the situation the 
Biitish Government decided to revise and reform its Indian policy. ^ 
In reply to a question put by a member of the House of Commons, 
Ml E S. Montague made the following histone pionouiicemeiit 
on August 20, 1917, on behalf of the Cabinet * The policy of 
His Majesty’s Government, with which the Government of India 
are in full accoid, is that of the inci easing association of Indians 
in every bianch of the administration and the giadual development 
of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India as an integial pait 
of the British Empne ’ He was caieful to add that the British 
Government and the Government of India must continue to be 'the 
judges of the time and measure of the successive stages thiougli 
which advance to self-government was to be made, and that they 
would be guided by the co-operation received fiom those upon 
whom new opportunities would be conferred to advance the cause ^ 
of India Ml Montague himself came to India foi enquiij’’ and 
consultation with the Government of India The outcome of 
these efforts and consultations was the Montague-Chelmsfoid 
Reforms embodied in the Government of India Act of 1919. 

The Third Phase. — The publication of the Montague-Ohelmsford 
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Repoit m July 1918 destroyed the political unity of the Congress. 
The moderates and the extremists who had united at Lucknow 
after about ten yeais of separation again paited company, — this 
time, perhaps, never to meet again on one and the same platform. 

^The extremists found the Montfoid proposals unsatisfactory and 
unacceptable unless materially altered, the moderates, convinced as 
they were of the honesty and sincerity of purpose of Mi Montague 
wlio was leported to have arrived at some sort of understanding 
with some of them before leaving India, regarded them as on the 
whole progressive and satisfactory, though they suggested some 
modifications to improve the scheme To them the differences 
between them and the extremists appeared so vital and funda- 
mental that they decided to secede from the Congress and set 
up a national oiganisation of then own Mi Surendranatli 
Banei3ee who had played a very impoitant lole in the establish- 
ment of the Indian Association of Bengal which was a foie-iunnei 
of the Congiess and had actually paved the way foi the 
creation of the lattei, now took the lead in oiganising the 
moderates in Bengal, and started the National Liberal League 
at Calcutta Tilak, Mis Besant, and other leaders of the 
extremist section who had at first condemned tlie pioposaL in an 
unq[ualified way modified their, opposition a good deal with a 
view to carrying the liberals with the Congress In the special “ 
session of the Congress called at Bombay towards the end of August, 
1918, a compromise resolution was adopted It lan thus 


‘This Congress appreciates the earnest attempt on the part of the 
Rt.Hon the Secretary of State and His Excellency the Viceroy to' 
inaugurate a system of Responsible Government in India, but while it 
recognizes that some of the provisions constitute an advance on the present 
conditions in some directions, it is of opinion that the proposals as a 
whole are disappointing and unsatisfactory, and suggests the following 

. modifications as absolutely necessary to constitute a substantial step towards 
Kesponsible Government 


TKatlhis Congress entirely dtsogree. with the formula contatnedm 

t“ K rjr r -i- 

taps should be taken towards the progressive reahzation of Responsible 
Government, and that the anthontv of the Government of Ind.a ,„Ts 
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matters must remain indisputable pending experience of the effect of the 
changes proposed to be introduced m the Provinces, and the Congress is 
of opinion that simultaneous advance is indispensable both in the Provinces 
and the Government of India.* 

But the Moderates abstained from attending the special session 
and held a special confeience of tlieir own afc Bombay in November. 
Theie they passed a lesolution welcoming the proposals as 
constituting a distinct advance on the system of government as it 
then existed, both as regaids the centie and the provinces, and 
also as a real and substantial step towards the progressive 
lealization of responsible government in the provincial sphere 
They regarded the proposals as fulfilling the terms of the 
announcement of August 20, 1917. 

The result of the secession of the Moderates was that the 
Congress, which had been a body of moderate opinion since 190/, 
came under the control of the extremists. At the Delhi Congiess 
a new spirit was visible ; the whole tone of its resolutions 
.had altered It talked of certain fundamental rights of the Indian 
people which should always be observed It also made an attempt to 
take the case of India before other nations, in this case the United 
States of America, to obtain then support for self-government. 
An appeal was formally put befoie the Boreign Relations 
Committee of the Ameiican Senate that the constitution of the 
League of Nations should be so amended that eveiy signatoiy to 
the Covenant of the League should be made to provide democratic 
institutions for the people who lived under its government The 
follow ing is a part of the resolution on self-determination which 
was passed by the Delhi Congiess : ‘In view of the pronouncements 
ol President Wilson, Mi Lloyd George, and other statesmen, that 
to ensure the future peace of the world, the principle of self- 
deteimmation should be applied to all progressive nations, this 
Congress claims the recognition of India by the British Parliament 
and by the Peace Confeience as one of the progressive nations to 
whom the principle of self-deteimiuation should be applied.’ The 
Congiess further demanded that India should be represented at the 
Peace Confeience through the elected representatives of the 


I 
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people and appointed Tilak, Gandhi]! and Syed Hasan Imam to 
act as its acciedited repiesentatives, if and when the necessity 
arose. 

The Fourth Stage. — In subsequent years the Congress was to 
iiavel still fuither away from the path laid down by those who 
founded it and nursed it from 1885 to 1916. It was to declare 
complete independence or Puma Swaiaj as its goal in place of 
Dominion Status oi self-goveinment within the Biitish Empire, 
which may be said to have remained its ob 3 ective till 1930 It 
was also to discard the method of repiesentatiou, and substitute m 
its stead the method of direct action In place of lelying on the 
sense of justice and decency of the British people it took to 
forging sanction behind its demand foi national freedom How 
this fundamental and fai-reaching change was bionglit about 
it siiall be the aim of the following pages to desciibe in a biief 
form 


It was the Time Spirit as well as a blind but definite gioping 
of the political mind of India towaids a consummation of 
aspirations fai beyond the wildest dieams of the Moderates that 
precipitated the emeigence of Mahatma Gandhi as the leadei of 
nationalist India, and, in the long run, he was chiefly responsible 
foi these vital and fundamental changes But even Mahatma 
Gandhi was not an extremist politician to start ivith Even he 
could not catch the accent of this Time Spnit quite conectly at 
first When he returned to India after liaving successfully 
led the Satyagiaha campaign in South Aiiica, he had 
decided to make Gokhale his political guuc, who had obtained 
fiom him a promise not to engage himself m any direct political 
work for a whole year after his arrival and to utilise this 
period to watch the current of events This shows that he was by 
temperament more of a moderate than a left-wing politi- 
Clan It ,s also worth remembering that it was because of his 

sobering influence that the resolutions passed, at the 1919 session 

of the Congress held at Amritsar breathed a spirit of calmness and 
restraint mspite of the deep resentment prevailing in the country 
a ainst the cruel and cold-blooded massacre of innocent mem 
women and children at .the Jalhanwala Bagh at Amritsar, the 
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indignities inflicted on the residents of that city by G-eneral Dyer 
in April of that year and the mai tial law regime m the Punjab. It 
was again because of Mahatma Gandhi that, even though the 
Reforms were inadequate and disappointing, the Congress decided 
to work them with a view to seeming an early establishme^ 
of full Responsible Government That such a sober and moderate 
leader should have been driven to lead the non-cooperation and civil 
disobedience movements and make complete independence the goal 
of the Congress in place of Dominion Status is not only a sad 
commentary on the ways and methods of the British Government 
of India, but also the unmistakable sign of a new turn in the tide 
oE time Oui concern is with the events which led to these 
developments which could not have been foreseen by the foundeis 
of the Indian National Congress 

The one event which disillusioned Mahatma Gandhi and turned 
him fiom a co-operator to a non-co-operator was Ihe attitude of the 
Governments of India and Gieat Biitain towards the Punjab wrongs 
together with the debate in the House of Lords on Geneial Dyer»^ 
In 1917, befoie the Great War was over, the Government of India 
had appointed a committee populaily known as the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee to investigate and repoiton the nature and extent of criminal 
conspiracies connected with revolutionaiy movement in the country 
and to suggest legislation necessaiy to enable the Government 
to deal with them This committe commenced its labouis iii January 
1918 and submitted its leport by the middle of Apiil that same 
yeai It recommended two kinds of special legislation to meet the 
situation Tho Government of India fiamed two bills on the lines 
recommended by this Committee and got them passed thiough the 
legislatuie, inspite of univeisal popular piotests and non-ofiicial 
opposition in the Legislative Assembly Even 'so modeiate a 
politician as the Rt Hon. Mr. Snnivas Sastii warned the Govern- 
ment of the dangeious consequences of passing such a stiingent^' 
piece of legislation in defiance of popular sentiment. Peihaps no 
other event made such a gieat change in the Congress attitude 
and policy as the passing of the Rowlatt Bills in the teeth of 
the united opposition on the part of the nation as a whole The 
unbending attitude of the government of India greatly peiturbed 
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Mahatma Gandhi who was busy tlnnlcing about some mode of 


Satyagiaha against the Bills, should they become Acts The 
idea stiuck him that the countiy should observe a geiieial 
hartal on a day selected foi the purpose and devote it to fasting 
^iid piayer. Maioli 30, 1919, was fixed foi the pnipose, but the 
date was subsequently changed to the 6th of Apiil Some cities 
obseived Iiaifal on the 30th of Mai eh, and at Delhi the police 
lesoited to filing to disperse a ciowd that had gatheied and 
insisted on the closing of the railway icfieshment stall Mahatma 
Gandhi had consented to come to Delhi at the request of the 
local leaders after the haital of April 6, but while on his way to 
the impenal capital, he was arrested at Palwal and sent back to 
Bombay under a police escort under oideis from the Government 
ot India The news of his arrest spread like wild fire and 
disturbances took place at some places But Ins releabe restored 


oi lei, and the distuibances came to an end In the Punjab which 
had the misfortune of being ruled by Sir Michael O’Dwyei, theie 
was trouble at Lahore and Amritsar because of the arrest and 
deportation of popular leaders and filing upon nnaimed crowds 
The happenings at Amritsar were the most frightful and revolting 
Unaware of the ban Geneial Dyer had imposed on all meetings 
in tire city, the people of Amritsar had assembled at Jallunwa^la 
Bagh on Apiil 13, to protest against the police hung on the mob 
on April 10 Genei.il Dyer took no steps to prevent the meeting 
fiom being held, and after it had begun be reached tlie spot with 
aimouied cais and tioops, and oideied the soldiers to fiie till 
their ammunition was exhausted There was no provocation foi 
^iis cold-blooded massacie ot men, women and children General 
Dym left the dead and the tvounded on the spot, as it was none 
ot h.s business' to take the slightest oaie of them Theie weie 
distuibances also at Kasni and Gnjranwala in the Punjab, with 
the lesnlt that maitial law was declared in Lahore, Amiitsar and 
Gnjianwala distiiots and continued till June 11 It is not neoessaiy 
heie to lefoi to the seventy with which inaiUal law was 
admims eied, and to the floggings, whippings, airests and 
oonhsoations that woie lesorted to by the admiiiislratois 

When these teiiible happenings became known, theie was gieat 

indignation throngliont the ccnntiy, and a demand was madf fm 
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the punishment of the persons responsible for these frightful and 
inhuman deeds. The Grovernment appointed a committee to 
investigate into the events. JBut before this committee b^gan its 
work, the Government passed an indemnity bill shielding the 
officials guilty of excesses in dealing with the disturbances. Th^ 
majority report of the committee was of a whitewashing nature 
It aroused universal indignation in the country. The Government 
took no action against Sir Michael O’Dwyer, and only removed 
General Dyer fiom service for what it characterised as ‘an erior 
of judgment’ These things showed that England and the 
Government of India were unrepentant for the great wiong done 
to the Punjab Mahatma Gandhi thought that an authoiity that 
could condone such teirible wiongs must be evil in natuie, and 
therefoie decided to dissociate himself from it in all possible ways 
He would not abet evil, and thus became a non-coopera toi with the 
Government of British India. He thought out a scheme by 
giving effect to which the nation could withdiaw all assistance 
to the Government until the wiong done to the Punjab was righted 
and Swaraj established in the country This scheme he unfolded"^ 
at the special session of the Congress held at Calcutta in the first 
week of September, 1920, under the presidentship of Lala Lajpat 
Rai This session was attended by a veiy laige numbei of Muslim 
delegates from the different provinces who weie determined to 
give their support to the movement because of their giievances 
ovei the Khilafat question The resolution on Non-coopeiation 
moved by Mahatma Gandhi and passed by a majoiity^ of two 
thousand against a minority of about eight hundred deserves to 
be quoted in full because it marks the beginning of a new phase 
in Congress policy and programme It lan as follows • 

‘In view of the fact that on the Khilafat question both the Indian and 
Imperial Governments have signally failed in their duty towards the 
Musalmans of India and the Prime Minister has deliberately broken his 
pledged word given to them, and that it is the duty of every non-Muslim 
Indian in every legitimate manner to assist his Musalman brother in his 
attempts to remove the religious calamity that has overtaken him , and 
in view of the fact that, in the matter of the events of April 1919, both 
the said Governments have grossly neglected or failed to protect the 
innocent people of the Punjab and punish officers guilty of unsoldierly and 
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barbarous behaviour towards them, and have exonerated Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, who proved himself directly responsible for most of the official 
crimes and also callous to the sufferings of the people placed under his 
administration , and in view of the fact that the debate in the House of 
^ommons and specially in the House of Lords, betrayed a woeful lack 
of sympathy with the people of India and showed virtual support of the 
systematic terrorism and fnghtfulness adopted in the Punjab , and that 
the latest Viceregal pronouncement is proof of the entire absence of repen- 
tance in the matters of the Khiiafat and the Punjab, this Congress is of 
opinion that there can be no contentment in India without redress of these 
two wrongs, and that the only effectual means to vindicate national honour 
and to prevent a repetition of similar wrongs in future is the establishment 
of Swaraj. 

‘This Congress is further of opinion that there is no course left 'open 
for the people of India but to approve of and adopt the policy of progres- 
sive, non-violent Non-co-operation, until the said wrongs are righted and 
Swaraj is established. 

And in as much as a beginning should be made by the classes who 
have hitherto moulded and represented public opinion; and in as much 
as Government consolidates its powers through titles and honours 
bestowed on the people, through schools controlled by it, through its 
law courts and its Legislative Councils, and in as much as it is desirable, 
in the present state of the movement, to take the minimum risk and to 

call for the least sacrifice compatible with the attainment of the desired 

object, this Congress earnestly advises : 

(a) Surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignations from 
nominated posts in local bodies 

(4) Refusal to attend Government levees, Durbars and other official 
and semioffiaal functions held b, Government oflicials. or in their honour 

'(c) Gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges, 
^ estabhshment ol national schools and colleges in the vanons provinces 

‘(d) Gradual boycott ol Bnlish courts by lawyers and llUgants and 

establishment of private arbitraUon courts by them for the settlement of 
private disputes 

‘(e) Refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring classes 
to otter themselves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia 
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*(f) Withdrawal by candidates from election to the reformed Councils 
and refusal on the part of the voters to vote for any candidate who may, 
despite the Congress advice, offer himself for election, 

*(g) Boycott of foreign goods. 

‘And in as much as the Non-co-operation movement has been conceived 
as a measure of discipline and self-sacrifice, without which no nation can 
make real progress, and an opportunity should be given in the first stage 
of Non-co-operation to every man, woman and child for such discipline 
and self-sacrifice, this Congress advises the adoption of Swadeshi in 
cotton piece-goods on a vast scale , and in as much as the existing mills 
of India, with indigenous capital and control do not manufacture sufficient 
yarn and sufficient cloth for the requirements of the nation, and are not 
likely to do so for a long time to come, this Congress advises immediately 
stimulation of further manufacture on a large scale, by means of reviving 
hand-spinning in every home, and hand-weaving on the part of millions 
of the weavers who have abandoned their ancient and honourable calling 
for want of encouragement.* 

This famous lesolution on Non-co-operafcion maiks an epoch 
in the histoiy of the national movement in the countiv. It 
chanoed the attitude of the people towards the established and 
age-long methods of political agitation It was confiimed by the 
Nagpui Gongiess held in Decembei, 1920, which was attended by 
about twent}'^ thousand delegates Leadeis like Deshbandhu Das 
and La]pat Rai avIio were opposed to the Non-co-opeiation 
piogiamme at Calcutta suppoited it at Nagpui The country 
gave a splendid iespon«!e to the Congiess call foi self-saciifice 
and more than twentv thousand pei'^ons couited the rigouis of 
jail life on account of participation in the movement Hundreds 
lenounced then titles and honouis, and many times then number 
gave up then piactice at the law couits Students left schools 
and colleges in thousands and many national educational^ 
institutions came into existence in various parts of the countiy , 
e g , the National Muslim Univeisity at Aligaih, the Ivashi 
Vidyapith, the Gujiat Vidyapith, the Biliai Vidyapith and the 
Tilak Mahaiashtia Vidyapith During the whole of the yeai 1921, 
the movement piogressed with a success not expected even by its 
aident advocates Mahatmaji was planiimg a no-tax campaign 
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m the Bardoh Taluka. The foundations of the Biitish government 
weie almost shaken , Swaiaj was in sight. But, then, exactly at 
this psychological moment the Moplah riots bioko out m Malabai 
where untold atiocities weie committed upon the Hindus. It 
^was a severe strain upon the Htndu-Moslem unity which was one 
of the main features of the non-violent non-co-operation move- 
ment of the yeai At Bombay a seiious distuibance bioke out at 
the time of the visit of the Piince of Wales What was woise, 
an infunated mob set liie to the police chowki at Ohauii Ghaura 
where a numbei of policemen were killed Mahatmaji saw that the 
movement was losing its non-violent chaiactei, and at once oideied 
halt, much to the chagrin of his more ardent followeis. He 
stopped all activities of the Congiess designed to couit impiison- 
meut The Goveinment saw its oppoitumt3f at this moment and 
sentenced Mahatma]! to a term of six yeais’ impiisonment in 
Maich, 1922 


The fiist gieat movement of non-co-operation led by the 
Mahatma failed in its objective, it did not lead to the establishment 
of Sioaraj The British goveinmeiit was sluiken but did not fall 
Neveitheless the campaign was not altogethei baiien of 
results It laised the pitch of political agitation to a height 
never dieamt of before , it made the Congiess movement a mass 
movement and conveyed the message of Swaiaj to the humblei 
stiata of society It was productive of some good m another 
direction also. Poi the first time the bureaucracy realised the 
necessity of secuiing the goodwill of the moderate politicians and 
rallying them to Its side. It tried its best to secure then co- 
"operation and therefore worked the Montfoid reforms in a 
manner it would not have otherwise done 


The apparent failure of the Non-violent Non-co-operation 
movement led some of the prominent leaders of the Congress to 
question the utility of a continued boycott of the reformed legisla- 
tures A Council entry party led by C R Dass and Moti Lai 
Nehru soon came into existence within the Congress fold Hakim 
Ajmal Khan and Vithalbhai Patel also lent it then support It 
became known as the Swaraj Party Its aim was to wreck the 
reformed constitution from within by obstructive tactics, and thereby 
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to force the British Government to yield to the national demand. 
The move to permit council-entry was opposed by the orthodox 
followers of Gandhi who were called No-changers and were led by 
Dr Ansari and Mr Rajgopalachan After a hard tussle the Council 
entry party won The elections to the legislative bodies were^ 
contested and won in several provinces by the Swaraj party on behalf 
of the Indian National Congress The Swaraj Party was returned 
in sufficient strength in Bengal and the Central Provinces to make 
the normal working of the constitution impossible. But the 
obstructionist tactics employed by it could not shake the bure- 
aucracy from its position of power In the Central legislature 
also the Swaraj Party could not do much Its demand for a Round 
Table Conference to recommend a constitution for India was rejected 
by the government of Lord Reading In the elections of 1926 the 
Swaraj Party lost much ground and its number fell The Council 
entry programme also failed to %vin freedom for India and its pro- 
tagonists were compelled by the stress of circumstances to go back 
to the old programme which aimed at self-preparation leading,^ 
when necessarj', to civil disobedience on a mass scale The Swaraj 
Party, however, achieved one success It destroyed the charm 
that had been woven around the reformed constitution by the 
moderates and the bureaucracj'^ It drove a\vay the moderates or 
hbeials from the legislatures and thus knocked the bottom out of 
the bureaucracy’s claim that it w^as ruling over the country with the 
help of the e/ecied representatives of the people 

Simon Commission ■— While the Council front created by the 
Swaraj party had ended in something like a stalemate and the 
Indian National Ccngiess had no exciting programme of action to-* 
place before the country, the British Government gave to the 
politicians a splendid opportunity for a country-wide agitation 
Instead of waiting for the statutory period of ten ) ears for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to investigate into the working ^ 
of the reformed constitution and report to Parliament, the 
Imperial government announced its intention of sending it out in 
1927 The Simon Commission — for this was the name by which 
the Royal Commission was known— actually landed in Bombay on 
F^'hruarv 2 1928. Its arrival was greeted with an All India hartal 
merevl .t went .t was welcomed w.th a M black flag 
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demonstrations, and slogans of ‘Simon, go back'. All sections of 
opinion were united in boycotting the Simon Commission Even 
the central and provincial legislatures refused to have anything 
to do with It The Justice Party of Madias and a few Muslim 


organizations were the onlj' bodies to extend to it their hand of 
lillowship The reason for this hostility lay in the nature of its 


personnel It was an ‘all-white* body with no Indian on it 


The exclusion of Indians from it was a gieat insult to Indian 


national self-respect which no patriotic Indian could stand The 
boycott of the Simon Commission brought a great upheaval in the 


country The British Government was driven to use methods of 
coercion and terrorism Lathis were frequently used by the police 


to disperse the black flag demonstrators At Lahore one such 
procession was headed by Lala Lajpat Rai who was shamelessly 
<^reated to lathr and baton blows by the minions of law and order 
It ivas believed, and the charge w'as actually made, that his death a 
few months later W'as hastened by this dastardly assault But the 
Government instituted no enquiry into the affair At Lucknow 
Tevered leaders like Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru and Govind Ballabh 
Pant w ere also treated in a similar manner This behaviour on the 


part of the police was greatly resented by the people and was 
responsible for some terroristic activities 


Nehru Report. — Lord Birkenhead who w^as Secretaiy of State 
for India at that time sought to justify the exclusion of Indians 
from the Royal Commission on the ground that they were hopelessly 
divided among themsehes He challenged them to produce an 
agreed constitution and submit it to Parliament for considera- 
tion The Indian political leaders accepted this challenge and 
organised an All Parties Conference which held its sittings even w'hen 
the Simon Commission was touring the country The All Paities 
Conference appointed a sub-committee, presided over by Pandit 
^Moti Lai Nehru to , draft a constitution The Nehru Committee 
submitted what has gone down to history as the famous Nehru 
Report It envisaged a constitution for the country on the basis 
of Dominion Status for India This report was considered by the 
Calcutta session of the Congress held in 1928 At that session a 
battle royal waged between the advocates of Complete Indepen- 
dence for India and those of the Dominion Status idea The former 
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group was led by Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru and Subhas Chandra 
Bose, and the latter b}'' Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, the President of the 
Calcutta session of the Congress The compromise resolution 
moved by Mahatma Gandhi was adopted by the Congress. It 
ran as under — ^ 

‘This Congress having considered the Constitution recom- 
mended by the All Parties Committee’s Report' welcomes it as a great 
contribution towards the solution of India’s political and communal 
problems and congratulates the Committee on the virtual unanimity 
of its recommendations, and, whilst adhering to the resolution 
relating to Complete Independence passed at the Madras Congress, 
adopts the Constitution drawn up by the Committee as a great step 
in political advance, specially as it represents the largest measure 
of agreement attained among the importanfparties in the country 

‘Provided however that the Congress shall not be bound by the 
Constitution if it is not accepted on or before December, 1929, and 
provided further that in the event of non-acceptance by the British 
Parliament of the Constitution by that date, the Congress wilts’ 
revive non-violent Non-co-operation by advising the country to refuse p 
taxation and every aid to Government 

The events that followed m 1930 and subsequent yes-ts are a 
testimony to the vital importance and significance of this resolution 
It had some effect on thp Government Lord Irwin, the Governor 
General, left for England toiiards the end of June to discuss Indian 
affairs, and ‘to lepresent to His Majesty’s Government the different 
standpoints of those who can speak for Indian political opinion ’ 
He returned on Octobei 25, and on October 31, issued a Proclama- 
tion to the countiy on behalf of His Majesty’s Government The 
Proclamation is too long to be reproduced here in full We shall 
only state its salient features and note its repurcussions Its most 
striking feature was the pledge which committed the Government of 
India and the Government of Great Britain to grant Dominioif^ 
Status to India The Proclamation ended with the following m ords 
T am authorised on behalf of His>Iajesty s Government to state 
clearly that in their judgment it is implicit m the declaration of 
1917 that the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress, as 
there contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion Status ’ Its 
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second salient feature was the pioposal to hold a Round Table 
Conference in London after the publication of the Simon Commis- 
sion Report at ^^hlch Indian delegates would sit with repiesentatives 
of His Majesty’s Government to discuss the Simon Repoit 
^nd other proposals put forward in connection with the Indian 
constitutional problem Here is the relevant eveerpt from the 
Proclamation He (the Chairman of the Royal Commission) 
suggested “what might be required . . would be the setting up of a 
Conference in vvhich His Majesty’s Government should meet 
representatives both of British India and of the States, for the 
purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of agreement for 
the final proposals W’hich it would later be the duly of His Majesty’s 
Government to submit to Parliament ’’ 


The Gongie'ss leadeis immediately called a meeting in Delhi 
to which they invited leadeis of othei political parties This mixed 
gatheimg considered the proclamation and after great reflection 
issued a statement in which the signatories expressed then 
vappreciation of the sincerity underlying the declaration and of the 
desire of the British Government to placate Indian opinion, and 
also expiessed the hope that they would be able to tender their 
co-operation to His Majesty’s Government in their effort to evolve 
a scheme of Dominion Status for the country They further 
suggested certain steps including the release of political pusoneis 
to ensure the success of the proposed Conference which they 
expected would meet not to discuss when Dominion Status was to 
be established but to frame a scheme of Dominion constitution for 
India The statement concluded with the following words ‘We 
hold it to be absolutely essential that the public should be made 
to feel that a new eia has commenced fiom to-day, and that the 
new constitution is to be but a register of the fact Lastlv, we 

> rr «®sential factor for the success of the conference that 

It should be convened as expeditiously as possible ’ 


Complete Indopondenoo - The Government of Brtbeh India 
seued no statement claiifymg the sitnahon m response to the 
leaders declaration Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Mot. Lai 
.in thought It deniable to see the Viceroy and asoeitain the 
puipoit 0 his Pioclamahon before going to the Lahore 
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session of the Congiess Loid Iiwm could not assuie them that 
the proposed Confeience in London would meet to frame a 
Dominion constitution for India. He could add nothing to the 
teims of the Declaration that the natuial issue of India's constitu- 
tional pi ogi ess iS the attainment of Dominion Status. He wa 
not in a position to extend an invitation to them to the Rounc 
Table Confeience with any definite piomi'se of Dominion Status 
The two great leaders returned empty-handed to Lahore Undei 
these circumstances the Congiess had no option but to declare 
Complete Independence for India as its goal and reject the 
Nehru Report in terms of the resolution passed at the Calcutta 
session. The following are the important passages occuiiino m the 
resolution about Independence adopted at Lahore ; ‘This Congiess .. 
appreciates the efforts of the Viceroy towaids a settlement of the 
national movement for Swaiaj. The Congress, however, having 
considered all that has since happened and the lesult of the 
meeting between Mahatma Grandhi, Pandit Moti Lai Nehru and 
other leaders, and the Viceioy, is of opiiuou that notliing is 
to be gamed in the existing ciicumstances by the Congiess being 
repieseiited at the proposed Round Table Conference Tins 
Congiess... declares that the word Swaraj m Article 1 of the 
Congiess constitution shall mean complete independence . and 
hopes that all Congiessraen will hencefoith devote their exclusive 
attention to the attainment ot Complete Independence for 
India . This Congiess authorises the All India Congiess 
Committee, whenever it deems fit, to launch upon a programme ot 
Civil Disobedience including non-payment of taxes whether in 
selected areas oi otherwise, and under such safeguaids as it may 
consider necessary ’ The stage was thus made ready for the second 
fifieat national movement for the attainment of Swaraj It was to 
be launched upon stiictlj’’ non-violent grounds under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi The first step was the celebration of the 
Independence Day on January 26, 1930, when an independence 
pledge approved by the Working Committee was read and taken 
by millions of Indians in different towns and villages throughout 
the country It is not necessary to reproduce it here m detail It 
IS sufficient to state that in view of the inalienable right of the 
Indian people to have and enjoy freedom lilce other nations in the 
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•vroild, and in oidei that they may en 303 ^ the fiuits oE then labouis 
and have full oppoitunities foi then growth, the Indian National 
Congiess thiough that pledge asked Indians to end the inhuman 
foieign rule which was causing manifold injuiies to the nation, by 
withdiawmg all voluntaiy association with and stopping payment 
of taxes to it Since 1930, the Independence Day is celebrated 
every year on January 26 


Civil Disobedience Movement — The next step was the despatch 
of the histone letter by Mahatmaji to Loid Invin on Maicli 2, 
1930, in which the former infoimed the latter of his intention to 
start Civil Disobedience by bieaking the Salt Law with a few of his 
associates fiom the Sabaimati Ashiam, and also gave reasons why 
he legaided the Biitish lule as a cuise The letter was earned 
by one of the English fiieiids of Mahatma]i, named Reginald Rej’’- 
nolds On the 12th of March Mahatmaji left Ahmedabad for Dandi 
to bleak the Salt Law, halting at wayside places and deliver ing his 
message to the people assembled to see him maich at the head of 
his band of 75 ashiamites This ‘epic’ march to Dandi has become 
famous, and the scenes that preceded, accompanied and followed 
this gieat national event, were so enthusiastic, magnificent and soul- 
stiiiing that they beggai description ‘Nevei was the wave of 
patiiotism so poweitul m the hearts of mankind as it was on this 
gieat occasion which is bound to go down to the chapters of the 
history of India s national freedom as a gieat beginning of a 
gieat movement ’ Thus wiote the Bombay Chi omcle about the 
Dandi Maich 


After a march lasting for 24 days Mahatma Gandhi reacned 
Dandi on the 5th of April, and technically violated the Salt Law by 
gathering salt from the sea-shore This was a signal for the breach 
of the Salt Law all over the country in which millions of Indians 
^ participated in thousands of towns and villages It is not our 
intention here to take the reader through the history of the famous 
raids by peaceful and non-violent volunteers on the Dharsana and 
other salt depots, the brutalities committed by the police in dis- 
persing the volunteers, and the numerous arrests of important leaders 
that followed The whole country was ablaze, and the movement 
spread far and wide like a regular prairie fire After the arrest of 
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Mahatmaji other items like the pickettmg of liquor shops and the sale 
of foreign cloth, the breach of forest laws and the non-payment of 
taxes were introduced by the Working Committee The Government 
of Lord Irwm issued about a dozen ordinances to crush the move- 
ment. Heavy fines and imprisonments became the order of the day 
About sixty thousand men and women were placed behind th( 
prison bar, hundreds lost their lives as a result of police firing at i 
number of places, and a larger number was wounded The police 
made free and frequent use of the lathi m meeting the situatior 
created by unlawful crowds, and demonstrators The use of brute 
force did not cow down nationalist India, the greater the violence 
used by the Government to crush the movement, the more momen- 
tum did it gam The reports despatched to their respective papers 
by foreign correspondents and observers like Webb Miller, George 
Slocombe and Brailsford are an eloquent testimony to the wonderful 
spirit exhibited b}'' the people of India Mahatma Gandhi, the 
magician, had infused new life into dead bones Before concluding 
this very short survey of the campaign for national freedom, it 
seems desirable to refer to the noble and heroic part played b}*^ the 
womanhood of India The tremendous success of the movement 
for the boycott of foreign cloth was very largely due to the gentle 
and heait-winmng manner in which Desh Sevikas in their orange- 
coloured sans appealed to the intending purchasers of foreign cloth 
Let it be said to the ciedit of the foreign cloth dealers that they bore 
their losses with grace 

The Round Table Conference — It was stated above that 
owing to the inability of the Viceroy to promise that the proposed 
Round Table Conference would be convened to frame a Dominion 
constitution for India, the Indian National Congress had decided 
not to participate in it But the moderate leaders decided on 
their own behalf to proceed to London without getting any 
assurances on the points mentioned in the joint statement issued 
after the Viceroy’s Proclamation The Government tried to 
rope in the Congress also Many efforts were made to bring about 
conciliation between the Government and the Congress while the 
Civil Disobedience movement was m full swing, but as the 
former did not, or could not, concede the Congress demands, they 
proved abortive So the Congress remained unrepresented at the 
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Kound Table Conference which opened in London on ihc 12th of 
No\ ember, 1930 Of the 86 per-^oii'; who look part in its delibera- 
tions 13 were the spokesmen of the three Bnli‘?h political parties, 
16 were Indian Princes who represented the inteiesls of the Indian 
^States, and 57 represented Biiti<5h India But the Indian delcga- 
uon did not go there in anj representative capacity all its members 
ware nominated hy the Viccro\ to leprcscnt different sectional and 
communal interests without consulting even the central oi pio\mcial 
legislatures ‘In St Jama's* Palace thc> did ascomble Princes and 
Untouchables, Sikh«, Muslims, Hindus and Clm^tians, and spokesmen 
of land ewners, trade union';, and chambtis of commerce, but 
mother India was not there ” This method of choosing the per- 
sonnel of t'lc Indian delegation was hound to affect the wot King 
of the Conference Instead of pi ceding the demand for Indian 
freedom they stressed the claims of the difleient mlciesls The 
question of the future of India was left in the hinds of the BiUish 
Government 


After ha\ mg accepted the principle of Federation as most suited 
o the needs and conditions of India, and agreed to the introduction 
)f full ministerial rcsponsihlity m the proMiicial sphcic and cljaiclij 
It the centre subject to certain rescr\ations and safeguards during 
he period of transition, the Conference concluded its first session 
an the 19th of January , 1931 The British Piime Mmislei made 
the following declaration about the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government in regard to the future constitution of India 

'The view of His Majesty’s Go\einmenl is that rcsponsihlity 
for the Government of India should be placed upon the Legislatures, 
Central and Provincial, with such provision as may be necessary to 
guarantee, during a period of transition, the observance of certain 

obligations and to meet other special ciicumstanccs, and also wath 

such guarantees as aie required by the minorities to protect their 
liberties and rights 

“In such statuioiy safeguards as may be made for meeting the 
needs of the trausttiQual period. ,t uill be the p.imary concern of 
Hts Majes^ s Government to see that the reserved porvem are so 
framed and exercised as not to prejudice the a dvance of India 

brrtilsford, Subject Inaia, page J9 ' ' ~ 
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through the new Constitution to full responsibility for her own 
Government ” 

He also added that if in the meantime ‘there is response to the 
Viceroy’s appeal fiom those engaged at present in Civil Disobe- 
dience, steps will be taken to enlist their services.’ 

In oidei to give Mahatma Gandhi and the members of the 
Working Committee of the Congress full and unfettered freedom 
to discuss the statement made by the Biitish Piime Minister 
which IS quoted above, the Viceioy lifted the ban on the Congress 
Working Committee and ordered the release of its members They 
were released on January 26, 1931 The Working Committee 
invested Mahatma Gandhi with the powers of a plenipotentiary to 
negotiate a settlement with the Viceiov in the name of the 
Congress. Mahatmaji entered into negotiations with the Viceioy 
which turned out to be long and pioti acted They resulted in a 
pact between the two plenipotentiaries which was signed on the 5th 
of March Its details do not inteiest. us It is sufficient foi our 
purposes to note that as a result of it the Congress suspended its_. 
Civil Disobedience campaign and agreed to participate in the 
Second Round Table Confeience It certamjy enhanced the 
power and piestige of the Congiess, and the nation as a whole 
gained in moral height as a result of having passed thiough the 
oideal of a civil disobedience campaign But, alas, one noble 
spirit who had played .i noble part in the struggle. Pandit Moti 
Lai Nehru, died a little before the agieement was arrived at. 

If Lord Iiwiii had remained as Viceioy in India for at least 
another year and theie liAd been no change of government in 
England, it is veiy likely that the piovisional agieement between i 
Loid Iiwin and Mahatma Gandhi would have paved the way for a 
lasting undeistanding between England and India and a solution of 
the Indian constitutional pioblem acceptable to the latter But 
Lord Iiwm was replaced by Lord Willingdon, and an almost 
conservative government was formed in England Sir Samuel 
Hoaie followed Mi Wedgewood Benn as Secretary of State for 
India These changes altered the situation in both the countries 
very much. In India the Congiess complained that the 
government officials did not observe the terms of Gandhi-Iiwm 
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pact *, in fact they honouied the pact more in the breach than in 
the observance. Mahatma]i found the new Viceroy intiansigonl. 
Inspite of heavy odds and not very hopeful of success in his 
mission, Mahatma set sail foi England to take part in the proceed- 
ings of the Second Round Table Conference on the 29th of August, 
■ 1931. 

The Second R. T. C — The second session of the Round Table 
Conference was held between September 14, and Decembei 1, 1931, 
during a verj^ critical period in the history of Great Britain. The 
Labour Government had resigned ; its place was taken by a 
National Goiernment largely Tory in character As a result of the 
general election held in October 1931, the Consenativc clement in 
the House of Commons became \ei\' predominant These changes 
were most unfavourable for the Indian cause ,' such of the Biitish 
delegates as had sympathy w’lth it were pushed in the background, 
while those hostile to it emerged into prominence The spiiit 
which pervaded the first session was thus absent from the second , 
the attitude of the British delegation w'as completely changed It 
was under these most unfavourable ciicumstances that klahalma 
Gandhi took part in the deliberations of the Conference 

The Conference was ostensibly called for the put pose of settling 
the dispute betw’een England and India and arriving at an amicable 
conclusion on the Indian constitutional pioblem Things w'cre, how'- 
ever, manceuvered in such a w'ay that the communal problem loomed 
large in every direction The constitutional problem was side-tracked, 
and in order to discredit Indian demands a minor problem w'as 
pushed into hme-hght Mahatma Gandhi was anxious to solve the 
communal problem, else to postpone it for future consideration so 
that a concentrated effort might be made by the Indian delegation 
to whittle down safeguards and get real self-government for India 
But his-efforts could bear no fruit The composition of the Indian 
delegation was such that it mad^ the solution of the communal 
problem well-mgb impossible It contained persons who lived 
and thrived on communal differences Persons who could have 
taken a reasonable attitude towards communal problems and striven 
their utmost to find a solution for them most earnestly were never 
nominated to the Conference Efforts to get men ^ like Di Ansari 
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invited to it did not succeed Wire-pulling by politicians in Britain 
who were anxious to perpetuate British power in India by the 
policy of divide and rule also made any reasonable solution of the 
problem impossible The demands made by various delegates on 
behalf of their respective communities were incompatible 
Muslims wanted absolute majorities in the Punjab and Bengal, 
the retention of excessive weightage in the provinces (where they 
are in a minority) granted to them under the Lucknow pact, and 
one third representation in the Centre The Sikhs wanted weightage 
in the Punjab similar to that granted to the Muslims in Assam, 
Bombay, the U P and Madras It was impossible to reconcile the 
Muslim claim for absolute majority in the Punjab with the Sikh 
claim for weightage and the rights of the Hindus Similarly, the 
Muslim claim for an absolute majority m Bengal could not be made 
square with the demands of the Europeans for weightage. 
The Depressed classes, foll&wing suit, claimed separate representa- 
tion for themselves <*An atmosphere m which each community 
makes excessive claims for itself and is unmindful of national 
interests is hardly conducive to the settlement of such a thorny*^ 
question Little wonder that Mahatma Gandhi failed in his 
effoits The insistence of the Moslem members that they would 
not participate in the general constitutional discussion until all 
their demands \vere conceded was most unfortunate and obstructive 
The Moslems joined in an unholy alliance with reactionary 
British interests, and the result was the notorious Minorities Pact. 
The follow'ing extract from a confidential circular issued by 
Loyalists m which group Mr Benthal the representative of the 
British interests in India w^as included, throws much light on 
the shameful way in wdiich the communal question was handled 
in the R T C ‘The Muslims w'ere a solid and enthusiastic 


team . They played their cards with great skill throughout , 
they promised\us support and they gave it in full measure In 
return they asked us that we should not forget their economic 
plight in Bengal and do what we can to find places for them 
m European firms so that they may have a chance to improve 
their material position and the general standing of their community 
After the general election the right wing of the Government 
made up its mind to break up the Conference and to 
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fight the Congress The Muslims who do not want responsibility at 
the centre were delighted We had made up our minds that the 
fight with the Congress was inevitable , we felt and said that 
the sooner it came the better, but we made up our minds that for a 
crushing success we should have all possible friends on our side 
The Muslims were all right, the Minorities pact and the Government s 
general attitude ensured that So were the Princes and the Mino- 
rities The Muslims have become firm allies of the Europeans 
They are quite satisfied with their own position and are prepared 
to work with us Such an unhol}' alliance would have been an 
impossibility if another set of representative Muslims had been 
invited to the Conference The net result of . all this intriguing 
uas the inability of the Minorities Sub-committee to solve the 
communal problem The matter was left to be solved by the 
Prime Minister This w'as the origin of the famous Communal 
Av^a^d w'hich contains the government solution of tins vexed ques- 
tion, a solution ivhich is most unfair to some and most favourable 
to other communities The details of the Award will be examined 
in another context 

I 

Mahatmaji went to England to turn the truce arnved at in Delhi 
into a permanent settlement He failed Cncumstances were 
too strong for him. He w'anted to stay in England for a month or 
so more to recuperate his health But when he leceived uigent 
summons from his co-workers m ludia where the situation was 
rapidly deteriorating, he cancelled his Euiopean tour and returned 
to India empty-handed 

_ « 

The Third Struggle. — What Mahatmaji saw and felt in England 

led him to feel that the British Government and the Congress 
had come to a parting of ways "When he landed in Bombay 
on December 28, 1931, he was faced with an ugly situation 
created by the government of Lord Willingdon Repressive 
measures had been adopted in Bengal, the United Piovmces and 
the R. W E. P On the top of all this Khan Abdul Gaffai Khan, 
Pandit Jawahar Dal Nehru, and Mr Sherwani were arrested while 
on their way to meet Mahatma Gandhi at Bombay Mahatmaji 
sought an interview with the Viceioy to discuss the situation and 


•V Quoted by s Sardul Singh Caveeshar in Nott-violent Nan 
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seek a way out of the difSculty. But as the Grovernment had 
made up its mind to reduce to nullity the Delhi agreement and 
break off negotiations with the Congress, humiliating conditions 
were imposed on the interview Mahatma]! was asked to repudiate 
his colleagues before an interview could be granted, and even the^ 
the measures adopted by the Government to maintain peace weie 
not to form the subject of discussion.^ The Government was 
evidently bent upon teaching the Congress a lesson In view of 
this situation the Working Committee passed a lengthy resolution 
advising the nation to resume civil disobedience unless there was 
adequate response from the Government to then demands. The 
response came in the shape of the promulgation of a number of 
Ordinances which had been piepaied while the R T 0 session 
was going on in London and kept in readiness, and the arrest and 
detention without trial of Mahatma Gandhi, the members of the 
Working Committee and other people The government of Lord 
Willingdon adopted new tactics to deal with the civil disobedience 
movement It took the offensive and dealt a heavy blow at the very 
start Congress Committees were declared unlawful in eveiy 
province and the leadeis put under arrest Congress offices and 
Ashiams were taken possession of by the Government and their 
property confiscated The service of the Post Office and the 
Telegraph Office was denied to the Congress and severe censorship 
was imposed upon the press The intention of the Government 
seems to have been not only to smash the Congress organisation 
and repress the movement, but also to terrorise and demoralise the 
masses Poi this purpose collective fines were imposed upon 
residents in several localities and untold hardships and privationi 
inllicted upon them Loid Willingdon is reported to have boastec 
that he would ciush the Indian National Congress within six weeks 
time. The movement, however, rolled on for about a year and i 
half. Let it be said to the credit of the people of India that in tht 
teeth of all this suppression and oppression they maintained per 
fectly the spirit of non-violence The ban on papers was sought to be 
compensated by the issue of national bulletins and radio broadcasts, 
and the Congress devised its own service to cany its messages 
from place to place and province to province The Congress laid 
special stress on the boycott of foreign cloth and British goods and 
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achieved remarkablexsuccess in it. As the Government would not 
allow the annual sessions of the Congiess to be held in the 
legular mannei, they weie held on the public sheets of Delhi and 
Calcutta in 1932 and 1963 respectavely. The sufferings and pnva- 


L 


tions of the people duimg the thud campaign suipassed those 


undergone in any previous struggle It is estimated that about 
a lakh of peisons suffered anest and impiisonment. Very heavy 
fines were imposed upon individuals , they sometimes lan into four 
and five figures It is hardly necessary to dwell further on the 
character of the stiuggle between brute power and soul force 
All the ciuelty and barbarity were on one side and suffeimg and 
privation on the other 


While the struggle was going on in India, the Biitisli Piime 
Ministei announced his decision on the communal problem on the 
17th of August, 1932 Among other obi ection able features it pro- 
posed the creation of separate electorates for the Depressed Classes, 
a piovision against which Mahatmaji had given warning to the 
authorities in England That warning, however, was not taken 
seriously He now undeitook a fast unto death if this attempt to 
cut off the Depressed Classes from the Hindu community was not 
given up The Biitish Government would not alter the terms of 
the award unless there was agreement among the parties con- 
cerned, The result pf the fjast was the famous Poona pact which 
gave to the Depressed Classes reservation of seats with joint 
electoiates and a system of double election Into the details of 
the agreement it is not necessary to enter at this stage Refer- 
ence has been made to this fast because it led to another fast for 
21 days m 1033 undertaken with a view to the purification of 
himself and his associates foi greater vigilance and watchfulness 


m connection with the Harijan cause The fast started on May 8 
and the same day Mahatmaji was unconditionally released On 
this he advised the Acting Congiess President to suspend Civil 
Disobedience for six weeks, and asked the Government to release 
the political prisoners The movement was suspended first for six 
weeks and then for another six weeks, but the Government would 
^t find Its way to set the political prisoners free until the 
movement was Mere suspension of the movement 
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did not satisfy the G-overnment On July 24, Mahatma Gandhi 
advised the Acting President to suspend mass civil disobedience 
and to leplace it by tndimdual civil disobedience He himself 
disbanded his Sabarmati Ashram and announced his intention o^ 
starting individual civil disobedience in the village Has in Kair. 
district and urging people there to do the same. Upon this h( 
was put under airest and lodged in the Yervada jail for one year 
Bub he was released on medical grounds on August 23 Pindinc 
this process of arrest, fasting, release, and ariest undignified 
Mahatmaji decided, on moral grounds, to refiain from political 
activities and to devote his energy and time to social, mainly 
Haiijan, work. He undertook a tour of the country for the Haigan 
cause The terrible eaithquake in Bihar took him to that afillicted 
province where he had talks with seveial of his co-workers. As a 
result of these talks, seaichiiig of the heart and waiting upon God, 
he came to the* conclusion that he should take the responsibility of 
Civil Disobedience solely upon himself. He, therefore, advised the 
nation to give up individual Civil Disobedience as well. 

Meanwhile a number of Congress workers weie drifting to the 
view that under the then existing circumstances a progiamme of 
council-entiy was necessary. An effoit was made to revive the 
old Swara] paity to contest the elections which were then shortly 
due Maliatama ji gave his blessings to this move, and the nation 
leverted to the Council "Front foi maiking time 

The Third R. T, C — Sii Samuel Hoare, the Secietaiy of State 
for India was not at all in favour of holding any moie sessions of 
the Round Table Confeience and favoured reveision to the Simon 
Commission plan of inviting Indians to put then case before a 
committee of the Biitisli Pailiament which was to decide the future 
of India This idea was given up to please the Moderates who felt 
offended The third session was thus convened rather reluctantly 
from November 17 to December 24, 1932 The Congress was m 
the wilderness and so was not lepiesented The Biitish Labour 
Party also refused to paiticipate in it because its nominees 
Mr Wedgewood Benn and Prof Lees Smith, were not acceptable 
to the British Government lest they should create a split in the 
Biitish delegation. As usual, fiom India only safe men weie 
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invited Even the nominees of the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
President of the Liberal Federation weie not invited The 
Conference considered thiee mtim problems-^ safeguaids, the 
teims under which the States weie to enter the Federation, 
and the allocation of lesiduaty poweis An effort was made 
the British Indian Delegation to get a Bill of Bights 
incorporated m the Constitution, but it was vetoed by the Biitish 
authorities 

After the session was concluded the British Government 
published its proposals in the foim of a White Papei. These 
pioposals fell far shoit of Indian demands Even the Liberals 
were dissatisfied with them All the impoitant poweis the 
exeicise of which confers the status of a fiee nation on a people 
weie reseived for the Goveinor-Geneial , foieigii relations and 
defence were the depart merits with which the popular ministers 
had nothing to do Unsatisfactory and disappointing as the 
proposals of the Government were, they were further whittled 
down by the Joint Parliamentary Committee and by the British 
■ Parliament too, when the matter came up before it for discussion 
in the form of a Bill All this was done to satisfy the die- 
hard element in Parliament The net result of this long 
process which began with the appointment of the Simon Commis- 
sion in 1928 and ended with the discussion of the Bill in 
Parliament, is the Government of India Act of 1935. The details 
of this Act will be examined in another part of this book 

Congress from 1934 to 1939 — The inteival between the 
suspension of individual Civil Disobedience m April, 1934, and the 
commencement in October, 1940, of selective Individual Civil 
Disobedience against the inannei in which India was diagged into 
the war against Germany and the other axis poweis is noteworthy 
for what appears to be a fundamental departure from the policy 
"^of the Congress, namely, the assumption of office under the new 
constitution inaugurated in 1937 But, before taking up this new 
phase in the development of Congress activities it seems desirable 
briefly to refer to the career of the freshly revived Swaraj Pai ty. 
It will be recalled that Mahatma Gandhi had given his blessings 
to the desire of a group of Congressmen to take part in the 
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elections to the Central Legislative Assembly which were due 
towards the end of 1934. The Congress contested almost every 
general seat and Achieved grand success It swept the polls almost 
m every province except in the Punjab. The most impoitant 
contest was for the Commerce seat in South India Sir Shanmukhar^ 
Chetti, who had been elected President of the Cential Assembly after 
his return from Ottawa, and Snyut Venkatachalam Chetti were 
the two rival candidates. The first was backed by the Governments 
of India and Madras ; Sir Mohammad Osman, the ex-Home- 
member of the Madras Government, and the Raja of Bobbili, the 
Chief Minister, were among the first signatories to his election 
manifesto The latter was supported by the Congress It was a 
contest between the Government and the Congiess, between 
Britain and India The constituency was an enlightened one and 
also quite small This election was so timed as to lead almost 
every other election thioughout the country, its result was expected 
to influence elections elsewhere In several ways it was a test fight. 
The Indian National Congress which Lord Willmgdon had hoped_^ 
to ciush once and for all bv his biutally repressive measures turned 
out to be very much alive and kicking ; its candidate defeated the 
Government piotege by a handsome maigiri of votes The lecoid 
of the Congiess Party in the Legislative Assembly was equally 
blight With the help of othei piogressive elements in the 
Assembly it was able to inflict defeats on the Government several 

times 

The General Elections of 1937 and after — The Congress 
decided to contest the elections to the piovincial legislatuies 
undei the new Constitution. Its leaders who knew the mind and 
tempei of the nation well weie confident of sweeping the polls 
though the buieauciacy was confident that Congiess could not 
obtain anything like a victory. The Congress President for the 
yeai, Pandit Jawahai Lai Nehiu, made a whiilwind toui of^fe 
the countiy and adiessed innumeiable meetings in big cities and 
Villages and load^ide places Theie was intense' excitement and 
meat eiilhusiasra. The message of Swaraj was caiiied to every 
nook and cornel of the countiy. Never befoie was there so keen 
an niteiest in elections to the legislatuies. The Congress gave 
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the he direct to its detiactois, the British authoiities, by the 
astounding success it won all ovei India In six of the eleven 
piovnices of British India it secuied absolute niajoiities , in two it 
was the laigest paity but not in an absolute ina30iity It was 
^nly in Bengal and the Punjab that it was not veiy stioiig It is 
woith lemembeiing that the Congress fought the elections not 
with a view to woiking the lefoimed constitution but lathei to 
pievent it being woiked by otheis as the Biilish Goveiiiment 
desired it should be woiked Its slogan was to wieck the 
constitution 


Aftei the elections had been fought and von, the question oE 
how to wieck the Act gave biith to a long-diawn-out contioveisy 
between those who favouied acceptance of office to give a fight 
to the Goveiiiment fiom within, and those who advised non-accep- 
tance of office by the Gongiess and to make it impossible for 
otheis to lun the show Mahatma Gandhi intei veiled and set the 


controveisy atiest by advising acceptance of office if the Goveinois 
gave an assurance that they would not use then special powers in 
the day-to-day administiatioii This assuiauce was not given at 
the outset, but aftei seveial months of waiting the Goveinoi- 
Geiieial made a statement which indiiectly amounted to what the 
Congi ess demanded The Congiess loi med ministiies in July, 1937, 
in eight out of the eleven piovnices It had a hand in the foiniation 


of miiiistiy 111 Sind In Bengal it could have pla'j ed a big pait had 
It so liked Only in the Punjab was it a negligible foice To 
lun admimstiation was a new expeiience, but it acquitted itself 
well It gave the masses a nev sense of dignity, self-iespect and 
self-conadence Though at a latei stage the Muslim League 
which had Its own account to settle with the Congiess foi not 
being allowed to shaie the powei that had come to it, complained 
that the minoiities had been subjected to atiocious tieatment 
^during the two yeais of Congiess admimstiation, the vaiious 
Piovincial Goveinois who had to deal with Congress ministiies 
declaied then entiie satisfaction with the honouiable and efficient 
mannei in which the admimstiation was conducted by Congress 
Ministers But with the declaration of wai m Euiope this lelatively 
happy time foi India with a piogiessive admimstiation undei 
Indian leadeiship came to a sudden end towaids the close of I939 
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with the resignation of Oongiess ministiies Why they resigned 
and what weie the consequences of then lesignation aie important 
questions which lequire a fuller tieatment than what has been 
accoided to the inteival between 1934 and 1937 

The European War and its Aftermath. — As the shock of waii, 
appioached England, the government of Chamberlain ‘handled 
India as the Empiie had always handled hei in the past In 
August Indian tioops weie despatched to Egypt, Aden and 
Singapoie Seciecy was desiiable, and the thing was done, as 
technically the authorities had a light to do, without vote, debate 
01 sanction fiom any lepreseiitatives of the Indian people A 
white hand moved these Indian soldieis like pawns acioss the chess- 
boaid of woild politics, in a quaiiel not then own.’"** In the same 
mannei, the Viceioy declaied India a belligeient on the side of the 
Allies without consulting the legislatuie Thiough its embodi- 
ment, the Indian National Congiess, nationalist India lesented 
this naanner of doing things which was almost an affront to her 
self -1 espect It declaied that no outside authoiity could impose 
Its decision on the Indian people in the vital issue of wai and 
peace Though anti-Eascist and anti-Nazi to the coie, the response 
of the nation to the invitation of the King to India to fight for a 
piinciple ‘which is vital to the futuie of mankind’ was leluctant 
and sullen It stood in shaip contiast with hei lesponse to a similai 
invitation in 1914 which was spontaneous and ovei whelming 
The mannei in which the governments of Loids Reading and 
Wilhngdon had tiled to smothei and ciush the nationalist 
movement, and the way in which the' Biitish Groveinment 
in England had handled the Indian issue duiing and aftei 
the Round Table Confeiences, now boie fiuit Itself 

unfiee nationalist India was not piepaied to fight at the 
bidding of it<? masteis to make and keep otheis free. But 
the political leadeis of the country, taking then stand on the 
moial piinciple of not taking a mean advantage of the difficult 
position of Gieat Biitain, did not like at that eaily stage 
to piecipitate a political tuimoil in the countiy by advising 
active hostility to the wai effort The Congress contented itself 
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with withdiawmg its members fiom the Gential Legislative 
Assembly At a later stage it asked the Biitisli Goveinment to^ 
declare its wai aims, and offered whole-heaitedly and fully to co- 
^opeiate in its war efforts if the wai issue was demociacy and a woild 
Older based on demociacy But, on the other hand, if the war was 
being waged for imperialistic pui poses, rt declared it had absolute- 
ly nothing to do with it India was made the ciux of the problem 
If Great Britain was engaged in war against. Geimauy in defence 
of democratic piinciples, she should be piepaied to establish 
full demociacy in India This did not mean that the Congress 
asked the British Goveinment to give Indiana new constitution 
during the wai, though such a couise could not be luled out 
as impracticable What the Congiess wanted was that the 
Government should lecogiuse the right of the Indian people to 
flame then own constitution through a Constituent Assembly 
without external mteifeience But it also made it plain th.it mete 
promises foi the future would not satisfy India unless some thing 
was done in the immediate present as an eai nest that the Biitish 
Goveinment meant to honoui its pledge The one thing which 
would convince the Indian people of the sincenty of the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of national government at the Centie 
These demands of the Congiess weie embodied in a long, plam- 
spoken ^nd dignified lesolution passed in the middle of Septembei, 
1939, by the Woiking Committee 


The British Goveinment avoided stating then wai aims plainly 
and unambiguously Tlie British Prime Minister once declared 
tiatfor the time his war aim was self-preservation Another 
cabinet minister said that Britain’s war arm was to win the war 
That the British Government was not prepared to give India the 
leedom which is her biilh-iight and for winning which hundreds 
>of her brave sons risked their lives and thousands of her sons and 
daughters braved all sorts of hardships and privations, was made 
crystal clear whmi at a later stage Mr Churchill frankly asserted 
that the Atlantic Charter was not to apply to India, and that lie 
had not become the Prime Minister to preside over the hqurdatroir 

rdbnt of a previous Viceroy that ‘the natural issue of India’s 
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progiess IS the attainment of Dominion Status’. As foi the Congiess 
demand for some immediate earnest of Britain’s allegiance to 
democracy, all that the Viceroy promised was to foim a consultative 
gioup with which he would discuss from time to time the 
conduct of the wai. The policy of the Government in relation 
India Avas expiessed in a 'White Papei issued on October 17, 
1939. This evidently failed to satisfy the Oongiess It became 
clear that demociacy Avas not the issue of the wai at all, 
and the Biitish Government Avas not piepaied to transfer 
powei to the people of India. Under these cucumstances it 
became impeiatwe foi the Congiess to call on the mmistiies it 
contiolled to lesign It could not co-opeiate with the Government 
in its wai effoit Avithout denying itself completely It could not 
continue in office because it would have meant co-opeiation Avith 
the Goveinment in the Avar efPoit. So the Congiess ministries 
resigned in Oclobei, 1939. This time the Governois did not 
mahe an}^ attempt to foim minority governments, but suspended 
the constitution allogethei undei Sec 93 of the Act, and assumed" 
all powers except those of the High Couit In two or three of 
them the Pioclamation suspending the Constitution was revoked 
at a latei date and the constitution began to function, at least 
nominally In the lest the Goveinois are carrying on the adminis- 
tiatioii AA’ith the help of adviseis till this day 

About a year passed after the resignation of the Congress minis- 
tries without any serious developments An important event, 
howevei, occurred about the middle of the year MoA'^ed by the 
fate of Norway, Holland, and Belgium, and the collapse of Fiance, 
Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru got the Working Committee to pass a 
resolution offering co-opeiation to Great Britain as a A\’ar measure, 
provided responsibilit} Avas transferred from Westminister to India 
and the British Government agreed to accept the Central Legisla- 
tive Assembly as constituted under the Act of 1919 minus its official 
and nominated element, as the Legislature to Avhich the Government 
of India shall be responsible in fact, if not in law This resolution 
passed at Poona Avas a great concession made by the Congress with 
all its pacifism and belief in non-violence Even the Statesman 
saw nothing dangerous or impracticable in this resolution and 
opined that its i ejection ‘would saviour of timid and disastrous 
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statesmanship unsuited to the times The Government reply to 
this generous proposal was the August Offer. It authorised the 
Viceroy to invite a ceitain numbei of representative Indians to 
serve on his E\ecutive Council, to establish a War Advisory 
^Council which would meet at regular intervals and which would 
contain representatives of Indian States and other interests in the 
national life of India as a whole It also lenewed the promise of 
Dominion Status AMth the significant addition that His Majest} 's 
Government ‘most readily assent to the setting up after the con- 
clusion of the AA ar, with the least possible delay, of a body of 
representatiA es of the principal elements in national life, in order to 
devise the frame-work of a new constitution, and they will lend 
CA'cry aid in their poAver to hasten decisions on all relevant matters 
to the utmost degiee ’ The first pait of the offer to take represen- 
tative Indians on the ExecutiA'C Council, though a substantial gain, 
fell far short of real transfer of power which the Congress had all 
along demanded Its second part might have meant the setting up of 
a Constituent Assembly, or merely another Round Table Conference 
The first interpretation Avould hai'e satisfied the Congress, the latter 
perhaps not But aa hat led the Congress to reject this August 
Offer Avas not these inadequacies but the sting contained in the 
following AAords 

e 

‘It goes Avithout saying that they (the Biitisli Go\reinment) 
could not contemplate tiansfer of then piesent lespoiisibihties foi 
the peace and welfare of India to any system of Government 
Avhose authoiity is dnectlv denied by laige and poneiful elements 
in India s national life Noi could they be paitios to the coeicion 
of such elements into submission to such a goveimiient ’ 

Put in easily intelligible language this great corrcerir for 
minorities like the Muslims and the Depressed Glasses means 
that they aie given a vetoing power ovei any constitution the 
rest of India might fiame When one remembers the unholy - 
alliance between these minoiities and the die-haids in Gieat 
Biitain during the Second R T C , one begins to lealise the true 
significance of this great legaid for the Aveliaie of the minorities. 


Quoted Jn the Indian Annual Registei^ 1940, Vol U, page 86 
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The Government’s declaiation also lefeiied to the obligations 
Gieat Britain owed to the Pimces. 

This August Offer was considered by the Woiking Committee 
in its Waidha meeting held fiom the 18th to the 23id of Augus^ 
1940, and lejected, because its contents and the -speeches made on 
behalf of the Biitish Government cleaily showed that the Biihsh 
Government weie not willing to part with power in favour of the 
elected lepresentatives of India The Committee legietted to note 
that the issue of the minoiities was being made an insupeiable 
barrier to India’s constitutional piogiess, a legnlar Aaron’s Serpent 
extempoiised to swallow up all other vital political issues 

The Congress ieacted_ to this August Offer by inviting 
Mahatmap to start Individual Civil Disobedience Not wishing 
to do anything which might prejudicially affect the Biitish 
Government in then life a'nd death struggle against the Axis 
poweis, and at the same time desirous of pioclaiming to the 
world that India was not volniit-iiily on the side of Great- 
Biitain and demanded fieedom foi heiself, Mahatma Gandhi 
limited Civil Disobedience to individuals selected by himself 
Under his diiectioii all the Congress leaders, provincial and local, 
members of the legislatiiies, piesidents and members of the 
piovincial, the district and the town Congiess committees, couited 
impiisonraent by declaimg their intention to make speeches 
against the wai In all about 12000 persons weie sent to the 
jail foi exeicising then light of fiee speech in the midst of a war 
alleged to be fought for fieedom Mahatmaji did not stait mass 
civil disobedience as he was too good and decent to strike the 
Government haid duiing a difficult period. 

While this symbolic Civil Disobedience was going on, the 
Viceioy enlarged his Executive Council and also set up a War 
Advisory Board The Indian members who now were in a 
majoiity in the Executive Council (it should be lemembeied that 
none of them was placed in chaige of the vital poitfolios) secured 
the release of Civil Disobedience prisoners early in December 1941. 
The Congiess lecipiocated by offeiiiig to play its part in the 
defence of India on certain teims It thus kept the door open 
foi fuithei negotiations The Government, however, would not 
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go beyond its August oifei, and the diffeiences between it and the 
Congiess lemained uiibiidged 


The Cripps Mission and After — Tlie fall of Smgapoie, the 
Japanese conquest of Malaya, the fall of Rangoon .ind the 
^^pending loss of Bmma made His ^klajcstY’s Goveinmont leahse 
the necessity of appeasing India and lallying all the foices of 
Indian life foi the defence of the countij’’ against the 
menace of a Japanese invasion They accoidingly «?eiit out to 
this counti3'’ Sii Staffoid Cupps who had many fiiends in the 
Congiess, on a mission of good-will and with then own pioposals 
for the solution of the Indian constitutional pioblem These 
proposals fall into two distinct paits^ one dealing with the futuie' 
and the othei with the pieseiit The pioposals dealing with the 

futviie weie fanlv elaboiate and definite, they maiked an 
anpreciable advance on anything the Goveinnient had offeied in 
the past They viituallv conceded what nationalist India 
had been demanding foi the last seveial yeais tluongh its 
^mouthpiece, the Congiess But the Congress wms inteiested moie 
in the immediate piesent, and made the Goveinment pioposals 
pel taming to it the subject of discussion and negotiation with 
Sii Stafford Giipps This part of the ottei was vague and did 
not in the least come up to the Congiess demands. It wms> the 
uttei inadequacy of the immediate pait of the otfei wdiich led 
the Congress to reject the eutue Cupps scheme IJnfoitunately the 
Cabinet had made the of lei iigid and asked India to accept 
or reject it as a wdiole The diaft pioposals wmie not capable of 
amendments save in miiioi details 


Aoooiding to tlio Diatt Deolainhon Sn Staffoid biougt with 
him, His Majesty’s Govenimeiit uiideitooh to sol up lu India, 
immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, an elected body foi 
f.ammg a new Constitution foi India Tims the Congress demand 
,a foi a Oonsbtnent Assembly was for the fust time conceded, though 
the manner in which this Assembly was to be eonstitnted left 
^methiiig to be desiied In the second place, the Diafb 

ae task of the Constitnent Assembly to prepaie, would be on the 
Dominion and Pedeial bases The New Indian Union which would 
come into exmteuoe would be associated with the United Kiimdom 
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and the othei Dominions by a common allegiance to the Ciown, 
but equal to them in eveiy lespect, in no way subordinate m any 
aspect of its domestic or external affairs This ceitainly concedes the 
substance of independence which would have satisfied Mahatma 
G-andhi It is true that the teim tiidependence does not anywhei^ 
occur in the Declaration, the reality, however, is theie, since a 
Dominion is free to secede fiom the empiie whenevei it likes In the 
new constitution theie would have been no reseived depaitments 
and so special poweis of the Governoi-Geneial, compaiable to what 
exist under the Act of 1935 In the thud place, His Majesty’s 
Government agreed that the new Indian Union would come into 
being as the result of a tieaty to be negotiated between the 
Constituent Assembly and themselves which shall covei all 
necessaiy matters arising out of the complete tiansfei of responsi- 
bility from British to Indian hands 

These were impoitant gams which^no responsible body could have 
been expected to tliiow away Theiefoie they must have been some 
cogent reasons for the lejection of the Gripps oifei bj’’ the Congiess. 
Let us study them In the fiist place, the Congress could never 
reconcile itself to the pioposals that the Indian Piinces should 
iioimnate the delegates to the Constituent Assembly assigned to 
the States, There was no piovision in the scheme foi their 
election by the State subjects. " This meant that theie would be a 
solid block of about a third of the total strength of the Constituent 
Assembly which would insist on shaping the new Constitution as 
the Biitish vested inteiests would dictate , i e , in a very 
reactionarj’’ mannei This solid block would have pulled its 
wembt in an anti-national direction at the time of negotiating a 
tieatv with His Majesty’s Goveinraent for the settlement of 
necessaiy matters It is thus ob\ious that the pioposal to invite 
the States to nominate then representatives to the Constituent 
Assembly vitiates the whole scheme. So long as it stands, it 
takes all away fiom the value and significance of the' offei oP 
‘self-goveiiimeiit’ In the second place, by giving the provinces the 
right to keep out of the Indian Union it minimises the chances 
of the success of the new Constitution To concede the demand for 
Pakistan in advance is extremely vicious , it is to make the commu- 
nal problem still more diflficult of solution in the long run This, 
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however, did not mateiially influence the Oongiess attitude , it 
deploied the encouiageraent the offei gave to the idea of sepaia- 
tion, but expressed its lesolve never to compel tho people of any 
teintoiial unit to lemaiii an integial part of the Indian Union 
l^gamst then declared and established wi'sh 


Important and vital as are the considerations as pointed out 
above, it is not because of them that the Congress ie3ected the 
Cupps offiei Had the negotiations li earned on for several days 
with Sir Stafioid Cupps terminated satisfactoiily, it would have 
accepted the offer and co-opeiated with the British Government m 
meeting the impending daiigei of a Japanese invasion. But it 
found that the authoiities in England and India were not willing 
or prepared to pari vitli pouei in any leal cense The Draft 
Declaration contained the following words 'During tho critical 
petiod which now faces India and until the now Constitution can 
be flamed, His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
lesponsibility foi and letaiii contiol and diiection of the defence 
of India as pait of the world wai effort ’ Judged by the ciite- 
iioii laid down by the Congress in its icsolution passed soon aftei 
the declaration of War, namely, that ‘the leal tost of any declaia- 
tion is Its application to the pieseiit’, the British offer was most 
inadequate and unacceptable The Congiess position is veiy 
cleailj' and forcefully explained in the folloMiiig lesolulion • 


Any proposal concernmo the future of India must demand attention 
and scrutiny, but in to-day’s grave crisis it is the present that counts and 
even the proposals for the future in so far as they affect the piesent The 
Committee necessarily attached the greatest . imporlance to this aspect 
of the question and on this ultimately depends what advice they should 
give to those who look to them for guidance For this the present Biilish 
War Cabinet’s proposals are vague and altogether incomplete, and there 
^ appear to be no vital changes in the present structure contemplated It 
has been made clear that the defence of India will in any event remain 
under British control. At any time Defence is a vital subject . dunno 
war-time It IS all important and covers almost every sphere of life and 

«tA..sU8e « t<.redu«lUresp„„„b.l,.y,„aUrc..„d nulhlv. and ,l 
maeuMecly clear .haUnd..,. no, ^enn ba Iran any r/and 
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her Government is not going to function as a free and independent 
Government during the pendency of the war. 

‘The Committee would lepeat that the essential fundamental pre- 
requisite for the assumption of responsibility by the Indian people in th* 
present is their realisation as a fact that they are free and are in charge ^ 
maintaining and defending their freedom. What is most wanted is the 
enthusiastic response of the people, which cannot be evoked without the 
fullest trust in them and the devolution of responsibility on them in the 
matter of Defence. It is only thus that even in this grave eleventh hour it 
may be possible to galvanise the people of India to rise to the height of the 
occasion. It is manifest that the present Government of India, as well as 
its Provincial agencies, are lacking in competence and are incapable of 
shouldering the burden of India’s defence. It is only the people of India, 
through their popular representatives, who may shoulder this burden 
worthily. But that can only be done by present freedom and full res- 
ponsibility being cast upon them. The Committee are, therefore, unable 
to accept the proposals put forward on behalf of the Biitish War Cabinet,’ 

This was a reasonable and just position to take The Congress 
' could ask the people of India to shed their blood in the defence of 
their real and present freedom with hopes of an enthusiastic res- 
ponse , its call for fight in defence of a freedom not yet theirs would 
have fallen on deaf ears It is only mercenaries who can fight for 
the freedom of others , it is only fiee people who can carry on a 
people’s war This psychology the British Government did not 
understand, perhaps, they intentionally refused to do so The 
Delhi talks thus broke down, not on any communal question as 
Sir Stafford Cripps latei*on asseited, but on the question of Defence 
The Congress demanded control over Defence on the plea that the 
war could be fought and won only on a popular basis The British 
Government, hoi’i ever, did not trust the people , even m the houi 
of dire necessity it did not agree to arm the people whom it has 
emasculated for generations 

Another question besides that of Defence on which the Delhi 
talks between the Congress and Sir Stafford Cupps broke down, was 
that of the status of Indian leaders if they joined the Viceroy’s 
K^wecutive Council Were they as members, to be responsible to the 
Viceioy and the Secretai}’ of State as hitherto, or to the elected 
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representatives of the people in the legislaluie ^ The Congress 
demand was that the Governor-General should become something 
like the constitutional head of the State, bound to accept the advice 
of his Council, but without the power of over-nding its decisions in 
jtny wa}^ In short, the Congress wanted that the Council should 
be treated as a Cabinet To this, however, the Go\einment w'as 
not agreeable , the authoiities in England and India were never 
prepared to concede powei to any National Government So the 
talks broke down, and His Majesty’s Government withdrew the offer. 

Aftermath — Our chronicle of events subsequent to the failure 
of the Cnpps Mission must be brief The Indian situation deteri- 
orated quickly , the gulf between the Congress and the Govei nment 
widened Mahatma Gandhi began openly to "talk of revolt, 
and gave birth to the idea of ‘Quit India’ Foi four long months 

Mahatmaji thought loudly about his intentions of giving the Govern- 
ment ample opportunitj' to re-open negotiations and to ease the 
situation The latter, how’ever, sat tight and followed the ‘do 
lothing’ pohc), and peifccted its machinery to attack and ciush the 
Congress On August 8, 1942, the A I C C met at Bomba> and 
passed a long and well leasoned resolution calling upon the people 
to start cimI disobedience if the Govei ninent did not tahe any ttef^ 
to satisfy the national demand Meanwhile Mahatma Gandhi was 
thinking of seeking an interview w'lth the V iceroy w'lth a view to 
making a final effort at settlement But that W'as not to be The 
Government arrested Mahatma Gandhi and other members of the 
Working Committee in the^eaily hours»of the morning on the 9th 
Important Congress w-orkers in e\ery towm weie also rounded up and 
detained without trial for an indefinite period 

The Congress did not actually start any campaign of Civil 
Disobedience, but had merely passed a resolution to that effect. 
The Government took the drastic, step and plunged the wdiole 
country into chaos The masses became wild with rage at the 
unprovoked arrests of their revered leaders and began to tear up 
railway lines, destroy cables, cut off telegraph lines, set fire to 
police thanas and other government buildings It seemed as if 
^ rebellion in the country, unarmed' and leaderless 
though the masses were. The Government, on their part resoited to 
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ruthlessly lepressive and stern measures to quell the disturbances 
and were successful W reconquering the country with their superior 
brute force Into the story of those terrible days it is no part of 
our business to enter 

When all was over, the Government sought to throw the entire 
responsibility of the August disturbances upon the Congress. But^ 
the Congress leaders could not refute the government allegations 
from behind the prison bars. So Mahatma Gandhi piotested 
against the government accusations and entered upon a twenty-one 
days fast to demonstrate his - innocence His life was in great 
peril, and once or twice he came very near to death But he baffled 
medical science and survived the ordeal, inspite of his old age and 
physical weakness He fell ill in detention, and in May, 1944, the 
Government released him unconditionally on medical grounds 
After release he tried his best to end the deadlock- in the country, 
but in vain The government were in no mood to conciliate the 
people A few members of the Working Committee were released 
on medical grounds at a later stage 

*■ Though the war in Europe has ended m complete victory - 
for the Allies, and though victory has been officially celebrated m 
the country, the Congress President and his colleagues on the 
Working Committee are still detained in prison The methods 
adopted by the Government in dealing with the situation in the 
country after the August disturbances and the continued incarcera- 
tion of national leaders have left a legacy of bitter memory 
behind which shall make the task of reconciling India to Great 
Britain very difficult indeed 

Groups within the Congress. — The student should remember 
that the Congress is not a perfectly homogeneous body , there are 
individuals and groups within it having different views wnth regard 
to the future social order in the country On the one side there is 
a very large group headed by Mahatmaji and his close associates 
like Sardar Patel and Rajendra Babu, which believes in a society ^ 
based upon non-violence. On the other hand, there is a growing 
group of communists who draw inspiration from a different source 
and believe in class-war Midway between the two is the group of 

-*• Till this day, June 4, 1945, there is no change in the political situation. 

The deaalock continues It is, iJowever, believed that it ma} soon be ended on the 
return of Lord WavelL 
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the Congress Socialists with Pandit Jawahar Lai and Dr. Ram 
Manohar Lohia who, while retaining belief in non-violence, want to 
establish some sort of socialism in the country. The Forward 
Block led by Subhas Chandra Bose stood at one time for a more 
Jfeadical programme than the central group There are other elements 
also which may be passed over. 

The Character and Aims of Indian Nationalism. — The Indian 
Rational Oongiess whoso chequeied history extending ovei half a 
centuiy and more that wo have attempted briefly to narrate m 
the fore-going pages is the architect and also the mouthpiece and 
organ of Indian Nationalism. It has given to the latter a cliaiacter 
and spiiit winch me in some respects diffeient fiom those of 
othei nationalisms It would not be out of place to lefei to them 
at this stage 

In estimating and appieciating the character and spiiit of modern 
Indian Nationalism one must always lemembei that it has been 
laigely shaped and moulded by Mahatma Gandhi duiiiig the last 
qnaitei of a centuiy It is chiefly due to him that it seeks to articu- 
late the needs and aspiiations of the semi-staived and dumb millions 
that lie scatteied thiough the length and bieadth of the countiy 
and IS not designed to piomote the interests of the well-to-do 
sections and the intelligentsia, who constitute a veiy small fiactioii 
of the total population and aie confined mostly to touns Mahatma 
Gandhi gave expiession to this aspect of Indian Nationalism, ivlieu 
m the comse of a speech delivered at the Second Round Table 
Gonfeience he declaied on behalf of the Coiigiess that it would 
sacufice eveiy inteiest foi the sake of the interests of the dumb 
millions of India Tlie Congiess is not a bourgeoisie body , and it 
does not represent merely tlie intelligentsia It has placed the 
idol of Daridryanarayan on the pedestal of its nationalism. 

In the second place, Indian Nationalism seeks to attain its 
► goal of Indian independence through peaceful and non-violent 
means Its method is Satyagiaha and not brute force , it appeals 
the best and highest in man and not to his low. passions and 
base desues. This lesort to the method of Satyagraha is highly 
significant It means that the free state of India winch is 
to come into existence in the neat future would eschew ^imperia- 
istic ambitions. Coupled with its devotion to the welfare of the 
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down-trodden masses of Indian humanity, it signifies that the 
new state would also be free from plutocratic donlination It 
would also be a democratic state. Indian Nationalism, thus, 
IS wedded to the demociatic ideal ; it is auti-impenalistic and 
anti-plutocratic. ^ 

Insistence upon satyagraha as its sole method also ensures that 

it would be just and fair to the various minorities included in the 

Indian nation, that the latter would not be crushed or suppiessed, 

but that eveiy facility would be given to eveiy minonty 

community to piomote its leligion, culture etc., in the light 

of its own genius The Congress lesolution on minonty rights 

lays down that its primaiy duty and fundamental policy is to 

piotect the leligious, linguistic and cultuial rights of the minoiities 

m the countiy and to assuie them of the widest possible scope 

foi then development It also pi onuses them pai ticipatioii in the 

fullest measuie in the political, economic, and cultuial life of the 

✓ 

nation. In othei woids, the ideal at which the Congiess aims 
IS a iich and diveisified nationalism in which there will be 
ample loom for every constituent pait of the nation to develop 
itself fieely and fully Mahatma Gandhi can nevei be a party to 
the suppiession and exploitation of one community by another , 
he woiks foi and aspiies after the welfaie of the whole of Indian 
humanity 

Communal harmony and unity has always been one of the 
main items in the Congress piogiamme It is tiue that it has not 
yet been achieved , communal dissensions still continue to 
disfigure our social and political life The Moslems and the 
Hindus distuist and suspect each othei But the lesponsibility for 
this failuie is not that of the Congiess , the cncumsfances have 
been too stiong foi it It maybe hoped, howevei, that better 
counsels will pievail in the not distant futuie and communal amity 
and concoid Avill be attained at last 

THE INDIAN LIBERAL FEDERATION AND 
OTHER PARTIES 

The Liberal Federation — The Indian National Congress 
with the development and activities of which we were concerned 
in the preceding pages began its career as a constitutional 
critic of the Government of India It was at first pledged to 
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the employment of only constitutional means for the attainment 
of Its ends. For the first twenty years of its life its affairs 
were also controlled by men who had a deep and unshakable 
faith in English integrity and sense of justice But the 
■^various 'missions, omissions and commissions’ for which the long 
" regime of Lord Curzon became notorious, made the young men of 
India ask the pertinent question ‘What is the good of constitutional 
agitation if it only results in insults and the partition of Bengal 
So a party of extremists led b}' Tilak, Lajpat Rai and Bepm 
Chandra Pal arose in the Congress, and thus for the first time the 
distinction between the Extremists and Moderates sprang up within its 
fold The two groups \\ere distinguished not by any difference in the 
end or purpose they pursued — this was the same for both, namely, 
self-government for India — but by the methods each recommended 
for the attainment of the common goal As a result of the expul- 
sion of the extremist element from the Congress after the Surat 
session, it remained wedded to moderation till 1915 It was over 
the issue raised by the Montford Reforms that tlie two groups once 
more came to a parting of ways, and the Moderates seceded from the 
Congress and organised themselves into a separate party called the 
Liberal Party The party still exists and contains all those patriots 
who want to see the motherland enjoy the benefits of self-goveinment 
but refrain from employing direct action and are firm believers in 
an indissoluble connection with the British Empire - At the 
present time, therefore, Moderates differ from Congressmen 
both in respect of the goal they have set before thorn and the 
methods to be adopted for leahsing it The Congress stands for 
Complete Independence , doGs not want to retain any connection 
with the Evtpne The woid empne stinks in the nostrils of true 
Congressmen The Moderates, or Liberals as they prefer to style 
themselves, want to remain within the British Empire , their ideal 
the attainment of Dominion Status by India as an integral part of 
the Empiie, — the creed of the Congress before it came under 
the influence of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawahar Lai Nehru This is 
a fundamental difference It was on the issue of Independence 
veisus Dominion Status that Mrs Besant, once one of the radicals 
n extremists m the Congress, finally left it and became almost a 
Uberal though she did not formally join the Liberal Federation 
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The differences 'between the Congress and the Liberals with 
regard to the nature of method are equally vital and fundamental 
The Congress has completely lost faith m the sincerity of British 
intentions , it does not believe m British philanthropy in matters of 
politics It has therefore repudiated the method of prayers an' 
petitions, representations and deputations, and pins its faith ii 
Satyagraha or soul-force It tries to create faith m the strength c 
the individual and the collective soul of the nation sufficient t 
compel the Biitish statesmen to 3 'ield to its demands Its motto 1 
‘soul-reliance’ in the sense of self-reliance The Liberal party, 01 
the other hand, continues to swear by constitutional agitation , it 
confidence that British statesmen w ould ultimately grant self-ruL 
to India voluntarily, though shaken, is not yet shattered Hence W( 
see that, w'henever possible, it has co-operated with the Governmen 
m working the various Reforms introduced m the country from timi 
to time Its members have been alw aj's willing and ready to enter th( 
Councils and Assemblies and accept offices whenever the Congres' 
has boycotted them It should be borne in mind that the Libera 
Party came into existcne in 1918 on the eve of the introduction of th( 
Montford Reforms When Mr Montague visited India m November 
1917, he came to an understanding with some of the leaders of Benga 
about the reforms he hoped to intiodiice in the Government of India 
He also encouraged those who were wilhng'to support his reforn- 
scheme to form themselves into a separate paity Shortly before 
the publication of the Montford Report, the National Liberal 
League was started in Bengal Mr Surendranath Bannerji who 
had taken a prominent part in organising the Indian Association in 
1878 was amongst the foremost of the persons who assisted in 
the biith of the new party in 1918 

The Indian Liberal Federation counts several prominent politi- 
cal leaders among its members The late Sir Surendranath 
Bannerji, the late Sir C Y. Chintamani, and the late Sir Sivas*vami 
Iv^er and the Hon Sir B N Basu were among its pillars of 
strength Among living politicians of eminence who are Liberal 
we may mention the Hon Snnivas Sastri, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, 
Sir Tej Bahadui Sapru, Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru, Dr R P 
Pranjpye and Mr Chanda varkar It has, thv= 
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ledge, and experience in it But it does not exert an influence 
upon the course of political life m the country at all proportionate 
to its worth and capacity The reason is that it has no mass 
following Its programme and policies appeal only to a handful 
of intellectuals , they have little or no attraction for the masses 
who follow the lead of the Congress Like the old Congress 
whose traditions it has inherited, the Liberal Federation has made 
no efforts to establish any contact with the masses It cares more 
for work which might influence the Government than for the 
political education of the masses It holds its annual sessions 
like the Congress, but in big cities and not in villages , its delegates 
are drawn from the intelligentsia and not from the masses It 
passes resolutions drawing the attention of the Government to 
what it considers to be evils in the administration of the country 
and urges for their removal It does not, however, take any 
direct action to implement them It is critical not only of the ' 
doings of the Government, but also of the policies and 
programme of the Congress The Government made full use of 
the Liberals in suppressing the various movements for the freedom 
of the country which the latter very severely criticised It patted 
them on the back an^ rallied them round it whenever it suited 
its interests to do so, but as soon as its purpose was achieved, it 
Ignored and neglected them 

But to give them their legitimate due, this also must be boine 
in mind that they have always tiled to follow a fixed principle 
of then own and never made any capital out of any cheap 
slogan of the maikeb place, or the magnetic attiactions of such 
names as Mahatma Gandhi oi Pandit Jawahai Lai Nehiu Again, 

neither then convictions nor then actions have evei been 
swayed by passion 

The Liberals entered the liist reformed Councils under the 
Montford Reforms which weie boycotted by the Congress and did 
much good woik as Mimsteis. So long as Mr Montague was the 
ecietary of State for India, the Government of India woiked 
the Reforms in a sympathetic spirit and the Liberals could 
3 ustify then policy of accepting and woiking the reforms The 
resignation of Mi. Montague was the signal foi a change m the 
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policy of the Indian Goveinmcnt. As the late Sir 0. Y. Ohmtamani 


wiote : ’There was an attempt to deny the spirit of the Reforms 
while seeming to observe the letter of the Act ’ The next elections 
were contested by the Swara] Party of the Congress and the 


Liberals were routed, 
discarded them 


At this stage even the 


Governmen^ 


But the Liberals joined the Congress in boycotting the ‘all-white’ 
Simon Commission. At places some of them might have even 
leceived lathi blows along with Congiessmen as membeis of 
the ‘black flag demonstiations’ At a latei stage they co-operated 
with the Oongiess in the All-Paities Confoience and assisted at the 
production of the Nehru Report. This working shoulder to shoulder 
with the CongiPss was, however, shoitlived , it came to an end 
Mith the invitation by the Government to join tlie Round Table 
Conference which the Congress rejected and the Liberals accepted 
even though the conditions as laid down by the All Paity 
Manifesto weie not fulfilled by the Government When the Congress 
was in the wilderness in 1930, and again in 3933, the Liberals 
enjoyed the hospitalitv of His Majesy’s Goveinraent in England 
and participated in the deliberations of the R T Conference 
Since then theie has been no occasion for collaboiation between 
the two wings of Indian Nationalism It may be suiinised, 
howevei, that if an opportunity occniied, the Liberals may again 
woik in haimony with Congiessmen jnovided then fundamentals 

are not involved 

Other Parties — Besides the Congress and the Liberal Eedeia- 
tion there are othci political organisations also in the country 
whose activities have had vai^nng degree of effect on the giowth 
of the political life in Hie country Chief among them are the 
MnHim League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Jamait-ul-IJlma-i"Hind, 
the Akah Dal, and the Communist jiaity With the exception of the 
Communist party, all of them aie communal or sectarian in ^ 
‘ character Not being 7 ifTtionfff, they aie not considered in this 
chaptei, then contiibutions to the political life of India will be 
discussed in the next chapter Here a few words about the 
Communist party may be added 

In its oiigin and purpose the Communist party differs radically 
from the Congress and the Libeial Federation Its giowth is 
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connected with the development of Tiade Union movement in the 
country Prom the veiy start the Communist leaders diiected 
their efforts and attention to captuiing the laboni oigamsations, 
and hy 1929 the Communists had captured almost every important 
^mon except the Textile Union of Ahmedabad The Ginn Kamgai 
Union of Bomaby was the most impoitant organisation controlled 
by them. They encouraged strikes of the workers with a view 
to the organisation of the proletariat against the capitalists and 
the final establishment ot communism in the land. Thiity-one 
leaders of the movement , were aiiested, and stood trial at 
Meerut on the charge of an organised conspiracy At a later stage 
they 3 oined the Congiess and wanted to capture local Congress 
committees Anti-impeiialist to the core, they tried to popularise 
the slogan of People’s A\ ai after the entry ol Russia in the 
great European War They used then influence with the 
null labour eis in favoui of government dining the hectic days that 
followed the mass arrests of Congiess leaders and workeis in 
^August, 1942,^ and even helped the Goveinmeiit in then wai effoit 
ill all ways open to them On account of this attitude of theiis 
they have been tuined out of the Congiess in some provinces and are 
now ploughing then furrow alone At the present time they advo 
cate release of the detained Congiess leadeis and communal unity 
on the jbasis of self-determination for the various communities 
They usually suppoit Pakistan Then doctiines appeal to the 
- radically minded young students, and they attempt Jo capture the 
Student Pedeiations They have then own organs and oiganisation. 


SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPTER V 

THE NON-POUTICAL WORK OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

Introductory - Though the Indian National Congiooa lo fun.la- 
^^ontaljy and essentially a political oiganisation. and thongl, its 
mam obieotive ,s the winning of national fieedom, it has not 

rdirardT 7 “r‘“*^' polumal sphere alone, it has to its 

In tins' ^ "’"J s^oml fields as well 

In tins oonneotion ,t is well to lemember that acooiding 1,3 

fonndeis the aim of the Oongicss was <the legeneiatioi, of India 

m> a ines, spiiitual, moial, social, indnshial and political,’ tliou-h 
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111 the eaily stages its energies were principally directed towards 
the national and political objective It was -Dadabhoy Naoioji 
who first drew the attention of his colleagues and co-woikeis to 
the staggeiing poverty of the masses, but the Congress did not 
take any direct step for amelioiating the condition of the masse^ 
All it could do was to give encouiagement to Indian industiy by 
laying stiess on Swadeshi. Things changed with the advent of 
Mahatma Gandhi whose constiuctive piogramme with its insistence 
on hand-spinning, lemoval of untouchability, and the piomotion of 
communal amity made work in the economic and social spheies an 
iiitegial part of Congress activities It may be said that what it 
has been able to achieve m this dnect.ion is not less vital or signifi- 
cant than its achievements in the stiictly political arena. Indeed, 
one might go fuither and maintain that the ineasuie of oui success 
in the political objective depends upon and is conditioned by the 
measure of oui achievement in the economic and social spheies. 
It IS the perception of this tiuth that has led Mahatmaji to lay 
gieat emphasis on the constiuctive piogiamme In this supplement 
we propose veiy biiefly to desciibe what the Congiess has done 
in vaiious non-political spheies 

G) Economic — Fiom the natuie of the case all that the 
Congress can do foi the piomotion of industry is to give 
encouragement to the industi lalist This it has done in an 
abundant measuie. It lias euconiaged Swadeshi from the Paitihon 
days and has thus given a great fillip to stiuggling industiies 
The piopaganda for the boycott of foieign cloth and British goods 
as pait of the Civil Disobedience movements also stimulated Indian 
industiies Dm mg the last quaitei of a ceiitiiiy it has hied to 
icvtxe the old and dying cottage industiies, notablj’’ hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving The All India Spmneis’ Association and All 
India Village Industiies Association weie sot up undei the Congress 
auspices under the guidance of Mahatmaji To-day they aie iiide- , 
pendent of the Congiess. Paddy husking and Hour giinding, oil 
pressing, gur making, bee keeping, papei and soap making, tanneiy 
and leathei work, coir spinning and weaving, mat and basket mak- 
ing, hoin^woik, button manufactuie, and slate pencil manufactuie 
aie a few of the industiies staited at suitable centies by the Village 
Industiies Association When the Indian National Congiess assumed 
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the responsibilities of office nndei the Act of 1935, one of its 
first acts was the setting up of the National Planning Committee 
under the chaiimanship of Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehiu ^Yhab 
IS significant to remembei in this connection is the fact that 
^congressmen have, as a class, begun to feel foi the masses ; 
they deem it then duty to amelioiate then economic condition 
The Goiigiess, when in office, lost no time in passing legislation 
to improve the conditions of the agiarian population. 


(ii) Social — In the social sphere the promotion of communal 
amity, removal of drink evil and the eradication of untoiichability 
have figured piominently in the Congress programme from the day 
Gandhiji assumed leadership When communal bitterness 
became acute and led to communal noting involving the shedding 
of innocent blood, Mahatmaji went on a 21 days’ fast at Delhi It 
IS sad to note that on account of political exigencies the communal 
situation has grown worse , Congress efforts have borne little 
fruit For picketing liquor shops thousands of men and vomen 
-braved the rigours of jail life and suffered lathi blows at the hands 
of the police When Congress formed ministries in several 
provinces, it introduced compulsory prohibition in selected areas 
as a part of its programme of complete prohibition within three 
years The experiment would have proved successful, had 
Congress remained m the saddle for a few years more After the 
resignation of the Congress ministries it was withdrawn by the new 
regimes set up under Sec 93 The Congress is one of the most 


important organisations interested in the removal of untouchability 
Its workers have contributed more towards the success of the 
movement than others The AU'lndia Harijan Sevak Sangh under the 
energetic secretaryship of Thakkar Bappa is a creation of Gandhiji 
Reference should also be made to the great effect the national 
^awakening had on the womenfolk Thousands of our women came 
out of the seclusion of the Zenana to take part m the struggle for 
national freedom This step greatly accelerated the awakening 
among them, and Purdah disappeared in the tivinkling of an eye 
from thousands of homes Awakening among women has come to 

most remarkable non-pohtical achievements 
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It should also be noted that there is much greater fraternisation 
between Hindu and Muslim Congressmen than among non-Congress 
Hindus and non-Congress Muslims. The present writer knows of 
several Congressite Hindus and Muslims mixing freely with each 
other and sharing in each other’s joys and sorrows 

(lii) Educational. — It is only m recent j'ears that the 
Congress can be said to have made some contribution towards the 
educational activities of the nation Mahatma Gandhi has placed 
before the country his scheme of education through craft, popularly 
known as the Wardha scheme It has captured the imagination of 
the people and promises well, it may even revolutionise the present 
educational system It shall be described in detail in a subsequent 
chapter 

In the early twenties of the centui 3 \\hen the Congress called 
upon our countrymen to boycott government controlled and aided 
schools and colleges as a part of the non-violent Non-Cooperation 
movement, a number of national educational institutions arose at 
several places, some of whicn are still functioning Under this head 
we may refer to another vital activty of the Congress Realising the 
necessity of having one common language for the whole country 
through which a person hailing from the North-West Frontier 
Province might make himself understood m Bengal or Madras or 
Maharashtra, it took steps to popularise Hindustani as the national 
lingua f/anca It is only a vernacular spoken and understood bj' the 
largest number of Indians which stands the best chance of serving 
this purpose English vhich has so far served as the medium of 
communication between the different provinces and in wdneh 
the proceedings of the national organisation w^ere conducted till 
lately, is not suited for it It is the language of the classes and 
not of the masses tor w'hom the Congress works and strives 

(iv) National Unity — The Congiess has also made a notable 
contribution to the development of the sentiment of national unity. 
Though the factors making for the unity of the countrj^ have been 
present all along, it has to be admitted that the idea of national 
unity IS of recent origin and owes most to the Congress for its 
growth The spiiit of provincialism is steadily losing ground, 
and every part of the country feels its unity and oneness wuth tlie 
rest of it The partition of Bengal loused indignation throughout 
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the whole countcy, and all Indians to a man, rose to piotcst against 
^the cold-blooded and brutal massacre of innocent men, women and 
children at Jalhanwalla Bagh, Amiitsar The Bibai and Quetta 
earthquakes were regarded as national calamities, and help for the 
^■stressed flowed from every quarter "National leaders like 
Mahatmaji, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Jawahar Lai Nehru, Sardar Patel and Rajendra Prasad are 
*velcomed and cordially received in all the provinces If to-day the 
vhole country stands united in the demand for freedom, the credit 
s certainly that of the Congress 

(v) National Character and Spirit — But bj’’ far the most 
lotable contribution of the Congiess to nation-buildmg is the great 
mprovement it has brought about in the charactei and geneial 
outlook of the people in general Whatever might be put to the 
credit or debit side of the great movements of Civil Disobedience 
the Congress has launched from time to time, it is undeniable that 
they have taught the people the lesson of feai hssness which is an 
.inesteemable gam ‘The national upheaval has well nigh broken the 
mental bonds of slavery Man, woman and child are learning to 
hold their heads high and breathe as free beings The dread of 
imprisonment is gone The fear of bullets and lathis is also 
going ’ Thus wrote a journihst m 1932 ^ To-day the average 
Indian stands up more fearlessly to an Englishman, he has shed 
the fear of the official and the policeman He is moie outspoken 
in his criticism and denunciation of the doings of the government 
and of whatever else he considers to be unjust and wicked There 
seems to be a greater love of truth and a larger measure of 
admiration for the just and the upright Truly did Mahatma Gandhi 
declare before the mammoth gathering he addressed at Delhi 
after the successful negotiation of a pact with Lord Irwin in 1931, 
that as a result of having passed through the crucible of fire and 
^suffering the, moral height of India had inci eased b}’ half an inch 
The Indian National Congress can justly look with pride at the 
record of its achievements in the non-political sphere as w ell 


Quoted in Modem Review, January, 194S, page 19 The whole article 
on Non Political Achie\etnents of the Congress bj Dr H C Mookerjee is 
'lorth studj 


Cliapter VI 

COMMUNALIS.M IN INDIAN POLITICS 

Communalism : a feature of Indian Politics. — The feature 
of Indian politics which has attracted the attention of the British 
press and politicians to the largest extent is not its unqucnchal^’o 
desire for national freedom but its communalism Communalism 
has been and is the greatest obstacle in the A\a3' of Swaraj India 
to-day has become the land of communal organizations and 
communal loyalties w hich have seriouslj^ retarded the growth of 
the spirit of nationalism planted b)' the Indian National Congress 
more than fifty years ago The communally minded Hindus, Moslems, 
Sikhs, and Christians give their allegiance to their respective com- 
munal organizations In such an atmosphere it is not eas} for the 
sentiment of nationalism to develop and expand The impulse to 
self-expression and the national awmkening which would have swelled 
the tide of nationalism ha\e been deflected to a large extent from 
their natural channel and dnerted into a narrow communalism and 
made to serve its ends What is this spirit of communalism ^ What 
agencies have been responsible for its grow'th ? These arc question^ 
in wdiich the student of Indian political life is kecnlv interested 
An attempt will be made to answer them in the pages that follow 

The communal problem is sometimes described as the Hindu- 
Muslim question or the Hindu-Muslim-Sikh question This mode 
of designating it is seriously misleading It suggests tint the problom 
is whollj'^oi main!} leligious It also implies that the Hindus and 
the Muslims and the Sikhs .11 c the ouh partic^^ concerned Both 
these ideas, though w'idcK prc\alcnt. arc wiong Ihe commun.il 
problem is more political than religious , it is chiefly political 
though it masquerades under a religious garb ' British Imperial- 
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ism has been as important a factor in shaping and determining its 
growth as the clash of political interests between the Hindus and 
the Muslims Those who look upon the problem as rooted in 
religious differences between the Hindus and the Muslims and take 
n<^ notice of the vital role played by British imperial interests 
cannot view it in a proper perspective They start from wrong 
premises and arrive at \Nroftg conclusions with regard to its remedies 
The real problem is how to adjust and satisfy the conflicting 
claims to a share in political powei made and pressed by the 
various communities and classes inhabiting India, — by Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, Anglo-Indians, Europeans, landholders, 
industrialists, labour, and those engaged in commerce The attitude 
adopted by the British Government has not only encouraged some 
communities to pitch their demands very high, it has also 
made the solution of the problem by mutual agreement between 
the communities almost impossible The contest in India lies 
between the forces of nationalism as represented by the Indian 
National Congress, the spirit of communalism as embodied in the 
*7tluslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha etc , and British Imperial 
interests There is thus a communal triangle in our country of 
which British imperialism forms a very important side or arm 
This IS the main thesis of a very interesting book called 'The 
Communal Ti langle in India' by Asoka Mehta * ' 

Origin of Communalism — The spuit of Communalism which 
has invaded Indian politics is the resultant of the intei action betw’^een 
two factors ; one, the effort of an insurgent Indian nationalism 
to throw off Ihe foieign 3 ’oke, and the other, the stiuggle of 
Biitish imperialism against this using foice In the absence of 
eithei of these two foices the phenomenon as we notice it to-day 
m our midst, would not have arisen at all Of the'^e two factois, 
Biitish impeiialism is the older in the field and stionger Indian 
^Rationalism became self-conscious and asseitive not so veiy long ago, 
When itieaied its head and became a power to be reckoned with, 
the former tried to checkmate it by counteipoising one community 


anticipation or what may follow them ha\e gnen now point to 
Hmdu-Muslim competition * VerN natural, the Simon Comm, cs, on would say 
nothing about the role of British Imperialism ,n fostering the communal tension 
* Published b^ Kitibistan, Allahabad. 
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in the country by the other, and thus produced the monster of 
communafism which has become the bane of Indian politics. This 
much must, of couise, be admitted that the British Government 
accentuated and exploited the diiTerences between the Hindus and 
the jftlusliras which already existed. It cannot be said to 
created them out of a void. For our misfortunes we are thus 
partly to blame Let us see how the British Government exploited 
our diifeiences and created the communal pioblem. 

The British statesmen realised at a very early date that the only 
way to save the small number of Biitisheis in India from being 
overwhelmed by the teeming millions of the country and to secuie 
the safety and stability of Biitish lule was to keep the various 
communities apart from one another and pievent them fiom 
uniting in a common effort to oveithiow foieign rule. The policy 
of ^divide and iiile’, of turning the communities of India one against 
the other and pi eventing the welding of them into a single nation, 
has always been the corner stone of British administiation in this 
country Mountstuait Elphinstone, one of the Governors of^ 
Bombay during the lule of the Company, wiote as follows : 
^Divide et impeta was the old Roman motto, and it should be ours’. 
Well-versed in this policy *the Biiti'^h soon after their aiiival in 
India made ready to apply its stiategy to the situation in this 
country The two gi eat communities of India, the Hindus and 
the Muslims, had evolved an attiactive pattern of co-opeiatioii, not 
nnmixed, naturally, with occasional notes of discoid With all 
their famed skill, which until! recently had made then diplomacy 
the most powerful in the world, the English rulers decided to put 
themselves between the Hindus and the Muslims and so cieate a 
communal triangle of which they would remain the base ’•* It is 
instinctive to note how the British Government gave effect to 
their policy of counteipoising one community by the other. ^ 

The effects of this policy fiist became manifest in the leoigam- 
zation of the Indian Army effected after the Rebellion of 1857. 
Before that time Indians stood mixed up in the lanks of the 
legular forces Theie was no division or sepaiation by caste or^ 


* Asoka Mehta and Achut Patwardhan The Communal Triangle in India, 
page 52 
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clan. The Hindus and the Muslims, the Jats and the Sikhs, and 
the Poorbeas weie mixed up so that each and all lost to some 
degiee then lacial or sectarian piejudice and developed a laie 
spirit of or cs/i» de corps It was the sentiment of 

omty thus created which made the using of 1857 possible The 
leoiganization destroyed this sentiment of unity. Regiments, 
battalions, and companies came to be based on sectaiian, caste and 
class distinctions. To-day we have the Sikh regiments, the Dogia 
regiments, the Gurkha regiments, the Jat regiments and so on. 
This new basis developed class consciousness and stood in the way 
of the giowth of national feeling 

Outside the arm}^, effect was given to the policy bj'^ encouiaging 
the one and suppiessiiig the other commiinilj»^ It was the 
Mohammedan community which the Biitish Government weio 
determined to suppress foi they felt that the Mutiny was laigely 
instigated and eugineeied by membeis of that community The 
Moslems were delibeiately excluded fiom the Aimy and the 
Government services, while the Hindus weie shown eveiy pie- 
ference It has been computed that in 1871 out of a total of 2141 
persons in the employment of the Bengal Government theie weie 
only 92 Muslims as against 711 Hindus and 1338 Europeans 
Efforts weie made to rum them economical]}’^ and educationally 
also The Permanent Settlement of Bengal seems to have been 
made with that end in view Iteniiched the Hindus at the cost of 
the Mohammedans But forces weie at, work which bi ought about 
a change in the attitude of the Biitish Government towaids the 
uslims Sir Syed Ahmad Khan tned his, best to show that the 

suspicions of the Goveinment weie unfounded, and endeavouied 
ar to bung about a jfl^^7 0 c/iwcw^ betw’een his community and 
t e Goveinment In this he was eminently successful The 
^ political situation in the countiy was very much in his favoui 
There was a good deal of political awakening in ’the countiy 
ihe Indian National Congiess had come into existence and begun 
o ciiticise the policies of the Government Muslim leadeis like 
^lama Shibh Numani, Mualana Rashid Ahmad Gangohi and 
Maulvi Lutfullah of Aligaih advocated common cause with the 


Ibid, page 85 
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Hindus. In a speech deliveied at Guidaspur in 1884, Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan utteied the following words ' ‘We (meaning 
Hindus and Mohammedans) should tiy to become one heart and 
soul and act in unison. If united, we can suppoit each other ; if 
not, the effect of one against the other would tend to the destiuc^ 
tion and downfall of both ’* Speaking on another occasion he 
remaiked that Hindus, Muslims, Christians and all otheis who 
lived in India belonged to one and the same nation, and asked his 
audience to remember that the words Hindus and Mohammedans 
were meant only to mark religious distinction and in no way implied 
that all Indians living in the country did not belong to the same 
nation t The giowth of such a sentiment could never be welcome 
to the foreign government who, in older to maintain its stability, 
found it necessary to take steps to pievent the Muslims fiom joining 
the national movement It reveised its attitude towards the Muslims, 
decided to patronise them and suppiess the Hindus In keeping 
the Muslims of Northern India away from the Indian National 
Congress Mi Beck who had come over to Aligaih as the fiist 
English Piincipal of the newly started M A. 0 College, played a 
verv important lole He had gieat influence over Sii Syed 
Ahmad, and made the gieat Muslim leadei oppose in his old age 
the pioposals he had advocated foi the gieatei pait of his life 
Mr Beck was a gieat empire-buildei , he helped empiie-building 
by successtully keeping the Muslims away from the national 
movement 

The Muslim Demand for Separate Electorates and the Esta- 
blishment of the League — Though the Muslims ol Noitheiii India 
did not join the Congies's, thej* had, as yet, no sepaiate oiganization 
of then own which could be used by the Biitish Government as a 
counteipoise to the Congiess, The mannei in which communal 
electoiates and the League came into existence throws a flood of 
light upon the woiking of the Biitish policy of counteipoise and 
its method of setting one community against the othei To its 
study we now turn 

To allay the discontent lOused in the country by the adminis- 

Quo.ed by Gurmukh Nihal Singh, Landihaiis tn Indian Constitutional and 

National Development, pages 372—3 

T Vide Wilfc-ed C Smith, Modem Islam tn Indta^ page 18 
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tiation of Lord Cuizoii, Loid Moiloy, the then Secretary of State 
for India, suggested to the Government of India that the time 
■was appiopiiate for intioducing fuithei lefoims in the popular 
direction ^ Steps were accoidingly taken to implement the idea, 
^'his was in 1906 Mr Aichhold who, had succeeded Mr Moiison 
as the principal of the M. A. 0 Oollegc, wioto a letter to Nawab 
Muhsm-ul-Mulk, successor to Sii Syed as leader of the Muslim 
community and Piesident of the College, elaborating the idea of 
sending a deputation to wart upon Loid kimto He informed Nawab 
Saheb that the Viceioy was agieeable to receive the Muslim 
deputation, and suggested that it should consist of repiesentatrve 
Mu«5lims from different parts of India He also mentioned that the 
address should express sentiments of loyalty to the Crown, show 
giateful appreciation of the step the Government wanted to take 
by introducing further reforms, and e\pess the appt ehensioii of the 
Mitshnt coiiuiwiuty that if the principle of election ii'eic inttoduced 
Without conceding sepaiatc representation to the Muslims it would 
^prove detumental to thetr interests The idea of communal 
representation thus did not originate with the Muslims , it had 
Its inspiration in other quarters The late Mr Kamsay Macdonald, 
an ex-Piime Minister of Great Britain, has lecoided the opinion 
in his Awahenmg of India that the agency responsible for the 
demand foi separate communal lepreseirtation as well as for its 
introduction was Biitish officialdom The Deputation that waited 
upon Lord Minto was, in the language of the late klaulana 
Mohammad Ah, a ‘command performance’ It was oiganised 
from Simla It is not necessaiy to reproduce lieie the details of 
the address presented by the Deputation to the Viceroy and 
behevedto have been drafted by Mr Aichbold h.mselt It is 
sufficient to say that it demanded the following things for the 
Muslims separate electorates, weightage in the reformed legislature, 
^leater representation m the services, help in founding a Moslem 
University, and protection of then interests in case an Indian was 
appointed to the Executivh Council of the Goveinoi-Geneial In 
his reply Lord Minto sard that he found himself in entire accord 
with the general position of the deputationists and assured them 
administration would safegua rd then political rights and 

* Some writers beheve that the proposal for refoTms came from Lord 
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interests. His words are woith quoting. He said : ‘You point 
out that in many cases, electoral bodies, as now constituted, cannot 
be expected'to return a Muslim candidate, and if by any chance 
they did so, it would only be at the saciifice of such candidate’s 
views to those of a majority opposed to his community, whoi^*' 
he would in no way represent ; and you ]ustly claim -that 
your representation should be estimated not on your numerical 
strength, but in lespect to the political importance of the 
community and the services it has rendeied to the Empire lam 
entiiely in accoid with you.’ It would thus appear that Lord 
Minto was the leal authoi of this vicious system of 
communal representation It is important to remember that the 
demand for sepaiate electorates was opposed by Lord Morley 
himself who proposed a scheme of joint electoral colleges for the 
election of all the candidates belonging to different classes and 
communities It was also condemned by the Statesman of 
Calcutta which was a habitual supporter of the Government 
Nationalist opinion in the country was vehemently against it on the. 
ground that it would widen the gulf between the Hindus and the 
Muslims and retard the growth of the national spirit But the 
Indian Bmeaucracy and its supporters m England proved too 
strong even foi Lord Morley who yielded, and the principle was 
incorporated m the Morley-Minto Reforms Scheme The observa- 
tion of Ramsay Macdonald that the ‘Mohammedan leaders are 
inspired by certain Anglo-Indian officials, and that these officials 
have pulled wires at Simla and in London and of malice afoie- 
thought sowed discord between the Hindu and the Mohammedan 
communities by showing the Muslims special favours’, is true cent 
per cent It would also interest the reader to learn that in his 
eaily days Mr Jinnah, the author of Pakistan and the two-nation 
theory, was strongly opposed to separate electorates He was the 
mover of a resolution condemning this vicious principle at the^i 
Allahabad session of the Congress held in 1910 This resolution 
was supported by Maulyi Mazhai-ul-Haq, a staunch nationalist 
leader of Bihar 

The Muslim League — The success of the Simla deputation 
encouiaged those who took pait in it to start a separate oigaiii- 
sation of the Muslims Invitations weie issued foi a confeience 
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to be held at Dacca ni Decembei 1906, and the All India Muslim 
League was foimed theie Its foundeis were a gioup of well-to-do 
and aristocratic Mohammedans Their intention ‘was to keep the 
Muslim intelligentsia and middle classes away fiom the dangeious 
jr, politics into which the Indian National Congiess was then 
embarking/'* The Constitution of the League defined its aims 
and ob3ects thus — 

‘(1) To promote among Indian Moslems feelings of loyalty towards 
the British Government and to remove any misconception that 
may arise, as to the intentions of the Government with regard to 
any of its measuies , (2) to protect the political and other lights 
of the Indian Moslems and to place then needs and aspiiations 
before the Government in tempeiate language , (3) so fai as 
possible, vithout prejudice to the objects mentioned undei (1) and 
(2), to piomote friendly lelations between Moslems and other 
communities of India ’ 

In its inception the League was thus a communal body which 
it has remained thioughout its entire chequeied caieei. The 
Muslim League was intended, and it has always tried, to look after 
and piomote the political lights and interests of one paiticular 
community and not those of the people of India in general It 
was also born as a loyalist body Its aim was to promote feelings 
of loyalty towards the Biitish Government among the Indian 
Moslems and not to fostei the sentiment of patiiotism and national- 
ism among them These featuies cleailj'^ leveal the influence 
of Ml Aichbold, the then piincipal of the M. A 0 College, and a 
few Biitish officials who were mainly inteiested in seeing that the 
Hindus and the Moslems did not develop any comiade«;hip 

It should be remembered that as thus constituted the League did 
not command universal support even among the Muslim intelli- 
gentsia Mi Jmnah was opposed to its communal chaiactei Nawab 
Syed Mohammad refused to have anything to do with it Maulana 
Shibh Naumani trenchantly criticised its policy Maulana 
Mohammad Ah started an English paper called the Comiade and 
y j P^per named Hamdaid from Delhi which vigorously 
attacked its commiinahsm and loyahsm Maulana Abul Kalam 


^ Humajun Kabir, Muslim Politics 
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Azad started a paper of his o-wn fiom Calcutta called A1 Hilal which 
aimed at infusing into the people of India a new spiiit and a new 
enthusiasm. Partly as a result of these forces and partly on 
account of the events which were then taking place in Turkey 
and other Moslem countiies and the attitude of Great Britain to 
them, and above all, because of the termination of the baneful 
influence exercised by the British Piincipals of the M. A. 0. 
College, Aligarh, over the political opinions and activities of 
the Muslims, a great change was visible in Muslim politics. 
Progressive leadeis like Maulana Mohammad All, Maulaiia 
Mazhar-ul-Haq, Syed "Wazir Hassan, M A Jinnah, and Hassan 
Imam favoured a change in the constitution of the League on 
piogressive and pa tiiotic lines so as to bung it in line with the 
creed of the Congiess Accoidingly its constitution was 
amended in 1913 Piomotion of fiiendship -and union 
between the Mussalmans and the other communities of India 
and the attainment of self-goveinment suited to Indian 
lequirements under the aegis of the British Ciown weie 
included in the aims and objects of the League. This change paved 
the way for common action with the Congress Mr Jmiiah took 
the next important step by inviting the next session of the League 
to Bombay wheie the Congiess was to meet foi its annual delibera- 
tions Tliencefoith for seveial yeais the two bodies held then 
sessions at the same place This enabled the two bodies to 
collaboiate and foimulate a joint scheme of post-wai refoims. 
The lesult was the famous Congiess-League scheme adopted by 
the Congiess and the League at then lespective sessions held in 
Lucknow 111 1916 Another impoitant consequence of the step 
taken by Ml Jinnah vas that Congiess leadeis like Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mis Ndidu attended 
the League sessions ni 1915, 1916, and 1917, and spoke fiom its 
platform in suppoit of seveial lesolutions The League took on a 
nationalist hue The Piesideiit of its Calcutta session, the Raja of 
Mahmudabad, in his piesidential oiation spoke as follows : ‘The 
inteiests of the countiy aie paiamount We need not taiiy to 
aigue whether we aie Muslims first or Indians The fact is we are 
both, and to us the question of precedence has no meaning The 
League has inculcated among the Muslims a spiiit of saciifice for 
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then countiy as for their lehgion ’ 

This change fiom loyahsm to nationalism was lemarkable It 
enabled the League formally to associate itself with the launching 
of the great hfon-Co-operation movement by the Congress m 1920, 
to rediess the Puii]ab and the Khilafat wiongs. But the stiuggle 
on behalf of the Indian Moslems was earned on by the 
Khilafat Committee which had come into existence, and not by the 
League It may also be pointed out that at that time the 
Muslim divines oi Ulemas who had till then held aloof from 
active participation in Muslim politics on the giound that it 
signified nothing moie tlnii flatteiy and expression of loyalty to 
the poweis that be, also thiew then weight into the stiuggle 
They oiganised the famous Jamait-ul-Ulema-i-Hind which has 
been nationalistic thiougliont its caieei and has ‘consistently used 
its gieat influence to crystalise Muslim opinion against foieign 
lule ’ * Maulaiia Mohammad-ul-Hassan who was interned at 
Malta foi anti-Biitish activities duiing the Wai was its founder 
After his death its leadership passed on to Mufti Kifayatullah 
The Jamait has consistently espoused the cause of Hindu-Muslim 
unity and suppoited the National Congress in its fight against 
British impeiialism 

On account of the use into piominence of the Kliilafat 
Committee and the Jamait and then gieat hold on the Muslim 
masses the League suffeied an eclipse after 1920 and remained 
in a moiibund condition foi some time Many of its membeis, 
however, seemed government pationage and basked iii the 
sunshine of official favour 

The Hindu- Muslim iiots which bioke out in the countiy after 
the withdrawal of the fiist Non- Co-operation movement by 
Mahatma Oandhi, the emeigence of the Hindu Mahasabha with 
Its twin programme of Shuddhi and Sangathan, and the leveision 
to the constitutional programme on the part of the Congress gave 
Ml Jinnah an opportunity to levitalise the League It should be 
remembered that Mi Jinnah was a staunch Congressman at one 
stage, and that he left the Indian National Congiess when it 
renounced the method of political mendicancy and adopted the 
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met.hod of direct action. The League was revived, but Mi. Jinnah 
could not put life into its lifeless sessions. The appointment of 
the All-White Simon Commission was the occasion foi a split in 
the League ranks One section led by Mr. Jiunah was for 
boycotting it , the other led by Sii Mohammad Shafee was m ^ 
favour of co-opeiating with it The two Leagues held their 
sessions at Calcutta and Lahore. The Jinnah section co-operated 
with the Congiess and other political parties in the effort to 
pioduce an agreed constitution which was embodied in the famous 
Nehiu Report At the suggestion of the Shafee League a Muslim 
All Parties Confeienco was organise'9 to consider the solution of 
the communal pioblem as suggested in the Rehin Repoit, which 
had lecoramended joint electorates with reservation of seats for 
the minorities InspiLe of the backing given by the Rationalist 
Muslims the Conference rejected the idea of joint electorates. 
This led to a schism in the Muslim ranks The Natronalist 
Muslims formed themselves into a separate party Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Di M A Ansar i, Sir All Imam, Sir Wazir Hassan, 

Di Syed Mahmud, Mr. Asaf All, Dr. Alam, Di, Krclilew and 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad were among the prominent Nationalist 
Muslims 

The result of the developments sketched above was that 
there wcie tno distinct gioups of Muslim politicians giving lead 
to the Muslim communit) in two different directions On the 
one hand, theie was a group of well-to-do persons who, as 
usual, looked to the*^ British Government for favours and jobs 
The Government was not ungenerous in extending patronage 
to the membeis of this group w^ho held positions of vantage 
in the administiation of the country from wdiere they could do 
some good to their friends and relations Sir Fazli Hussain 
and Sir Muhammad Shafee w'ere the leaders of this party They 
conti oiled the Muslim League The other group consisted of 
Nationalist Muslims who were membeis of the Indian National 
Congress It was led by Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr Ansari and 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad As this group had no pow'er and 
patronage its influence on the Muslim middle class w'as weaker than 
that of the fiist, though it contained men of sterling character and 
talent Mention should also be made of a thud element It con- 
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sisted of the powerful Ahrar part)' in the Punjab and the Krishak 
Proja party in Bengal The membeis of this block generally 
sympathised with the political aspirations of the Congress, but 
considered its economic policies and progi amine as halting and 
inadequate The> naturally could not co-operate with the League 


At this stage Mr Jinnah found himself ploughing a lonely 
furrow ‘He could not fit in with the Moslem moderates, for politi- 
cally he was too much influenced by Congiess ideology Nor could 
he merge with the Progressives among Muslims, for w'lth his ortho- 


dox and conservative economic view's, they seemed to him rank 
revolutionaries ” He could not rejoin the Congress which he had 
left long ago and which w'as pledged to direct action It is not 
surprising that he decided to letire from Indian politics and 
proceed to England to practise law there But Providence came 
to his help During the space of a few' years death removed from 
the scene of action notable Muslim politicians of all India status 
The passing aw'ay of men like Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulana 
-Mohammad Ah, Di Ansari, Sir Fazli Hussain, Sir Muhammad 
Shafee left the field free for Mr Jinnah He returned from 
England and assumed leadeiship of the League w'hich he tried hard 
to put on a strong basis The general elections of 1937 gave him 
an opportunity Under his presidentship the League contested the 
elections to the various pro\ incial legislative bodies but achieved 


moderate success only In Muslim majority provinces like the Punjab, 
the North-West Frontier ProMnce, Bengal and Sind the League 
was trounced by rival Muslim parties In the N W F Province 
the Congress defeated it , in Sind the Azad Muslim Party led by 
Mr Allah Bux came out victorious In the Punjab the Unionist 
party under the leadership of Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan routed it, 
and in Bengal the Krishak Pro|a Party was returned as the single 
argest party among the Muslims It was only in the Muslim 
’^inonty provinces hke the United Provinces and Bihar that the 
Lea^e candidates were generally successful against non-League 
rivals The Congress helped the former as against the latter It 

could win even less 

han 25^ of the seats allotted to the Muslims Out of 485 (according 

to SOTTIG 487^ IvIusllTTl T ^ 

Muslim seats, th e League captured only 110 This 

^ Humajun Kabir op ct , page 8, "" “ — 
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shows that the League did not represent the general Muslim mind 
Its fortunes were at a low ebb 

But as a result of the Congress refusal to accept office in 
the Piovinces where it had a majority in the legislatuie and 
the break-down of the Congress-League negotiations to forin 
coalition ministiies theie developed a situation in which the 
League letrieved its lost position and achieved something which 
it never had befoie It won the real confidence of the Muslims. 
In Bengal the Pioja Paity and the League combined under 
the leadeiship of Mr Fazlul Haq who perhaps did ‘moie 
than anybody else in India to restoie the piestige of the 
League and win foi it support among fhe masses of the land ’ 
In the Punjab Sir Sihandar Hayat Klian joined the League and 
thus added to its powei As a resuH^of this lealignment of foices 
the League’s piestige and influence stood very high in 1942 The 
developments in the Punjab aftei the passing away of Sii Silcandar 
Hayat Khan and the defection of Mi Pazlul Haq in Bengal at an 
eailier date, have left the League much weaker than it was two or 
tliiee years ago It is showing signs of internal dismtegiation 

The League and the Congress. — The lelations between the 
two piemier political oiganisations m the countiy have fluctuated 
with time It will be lecalled that the League was called into 
existence as a countei poise to the Congiess and with the object 
of keeping the Muslim intelligentsia away fiom its influence This 
state did not enduie foi long Theie was a change in the constitu- 
tion of the League in 1913 which biought it into line with the 
Congiess and led to co-opeiation between the two But aftei the 
withdiawal ol the flist Non-Co-opeiation movement and the 
extinction of the Khilafat Committee, the two bodies diifted apait 
Theie was, however, no hostilily between them as yet The Congiess 
leveited to constitutionalism and theie was little life in the League 
^Vith the schism between the Shafee and the Jinnali sections aiid^ 
the defection of the Nationalist Muslims the League fell into the 
hands of the Modeiates and reactionaiies and it lelapsed into its 
pie-1910 state When the Indian constitutional question was 
bfeiiig discussed in England and the refoims of 1935 were m the 
making, the League became active under the leadeiship of Mr. 
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Jmnali and slio'wed eagerness to collaboiate with the Congress. 
In 1934 it passed a lesolution expicssing its leadiness to co-opoiate 
writh other communities to secuie such futuie constitution for India 
as would be acceptable to the countiy In 1935 it condemned 
^he ITedeial scheme as outlined in the Government of India Act 
of 1935 on the ground that it w’ould thwart and delay indefinitely 
India’s advance to self-government In 1936 its piesident, 
Sir "Wazii Hassan, made an impassioned plea foi unity 
among all the communities of India But the pictuie undeiwent a 
sudden and tiagic transfoimation 111 1937. This yeai maiks as 
gieat a turning point in the League history as did 1913, though in 
an opposite diiection Instead of offeiing the hand of co-opeiation to 
the Congiess, venomous attacks weie made on its leadeiship wdiich 
was accu«?ed of pui suing exclusively Hindu policies It became 
the fashion to allege that the ^Muslims could not expect any justice 
01 fan-play iiom the Congiess The speeches dehveied duiiiig 
its 1938 session w'eie maiked by an inci easing opposition to the 
>- Congress The Congiess High Command w’as charged with being 
fascist and totalitarian, and the Congiess itself W'as dubbed as a 
Hindu body out to ciush all minoi communities, specially the 
Muslims Violent language w'as used in desciibing wdiat came to be 
called ‘atiocities’ peipetiated on the innocent Muslims in Congiess 
goveined piovinces It is no pait of oui duty to refute these 
baseless allegations It is sutficient to point out that the Congiess 
Piesident offeied to investigate into any conciete instances ot such 
atrocities, but the League nevei accepted the offei It is also 
inteiesting to observe that the League wdiich sought to pioclaim to 
the woild at laige the so-called ‘atrocities’ alleged to have been 
committed by the Congress duung its two yeais’ teim of office, has 

absolutely nothing to say about the systematic mannei in which 

the Biitish Goveinment haiassed and peisecuted the Muslim 
community thioughout India foi about a bundled yeais till the 
le versa! of its policy in the eighties of the last ceiituiy. 

The reasons for this frenzied outburst against the Congress are 
clear though not justifiable ‘On the eve of the election of 1937 m 
the United Provinces a leading Muslim politician who had hitherto 
belonged to the Congress paity deserted it, because he thought it 
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would be defeated, and went over to the Muslim League with his 
following He was mistaken * Congress was victorious and formed 
the ministry This man asked to be taken back to the fold and also 
to be rewarded with a cabinet post I Very naturally, but perhaps^ 
unwisely, the Congress refu^^ed, — as any British party in a like case* 
would have done The consequences were unfortunate and to the 
Knglish mind, astounding The Muslim League redoubled its attacks 
on the Congress, and on the strength of this and similar cases, 
accused it of being a totalitarian party which sought to monopolise 
power We need not here enter into the question whether the 

Congress was right or wiong in forming exclusivel)^ Congiess 
ministries where it had the majority What is of greater importance 
IS the fact that it w'as willing to co-operate with the Muslim League 
on the basis of the economic and political programme it had drawn 
up Pundit Jawahar Lai Nehru wrote to that effect to Mr Jinnah 
and made efforts to come to some sort of an understanding with the 
League The League, how'ever, harped on the differences between 
Its programme and that of the Congress without making them clear ^ 
and rejected the hand of friendship offered by the Congress The 
responsibility for the failure to form coalition ministries is thus not 
that of the Congress 

The results of the failure of the negotiations were tragic n the 
extreme It widened the gulf between the tw'o organizations and 
led to an intensification of Muslim separatism The consequence 
was the demand for Pakistan which deserves some consideration 
on account of the tremendous issues involved But before pro- 
ceeding to its discussion it seems necessary to dwell a little on the 
role played by the British Government in the grow'th of the League 
politics 

The League and the Government. — The story of the progres- 
sive trend of Muslim League tow’ards nationalism resulting m 
the change in its creed in 1913 and the rappiochmeiit wuth the 
Congress has already been told The outcome of the collaboiation 
betw'een the t\vo organisations was the famous Congress-League 
scheme of Reforms which also contained an agreed solution of the 
problem of Muslim representation in the different legislatures in 
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the country The British Government rejected the administrative 
and constitutional reforms suggested in it, inspitc of the fact that 
they had the support of all the parties in the countiy, but accepted 
the solution of the communal problem and made it the basis of the 
l^eforms introduced according to the Act of 1919 They, however, 
criticised the apportionment of seats between the Hindus and the 
Muslims in Bengal and suggested that the representation given to 
the latter w'as insufficient They should have been given 44 seats 
instead of the 34 seats alloted to them under the Lucknow pact 
This implied that the Muslims could always hope to get moie 
liberal terms from the Government than from the Congress so far 
as representation in the legislatures etc was concerned This was 
to sabotage the Lucknow pact In the light of the subsequent 
history of the communal question this offer of more seats to the 
Muslims acquires a special significance 

The Government reacted to the growing i appi ochineut between 
^he Congress and the League on political matters by shelving the 
question of political reforms till a more suitable time and concen- 
trating attention on the economic problems They also tried to 
win over the Muslims to their side by giving the Punjabi Muslims 
and the Pathans a greatly increased share in the appointments in 
the army It should be noted that the Punjabi Mussalmans have 
been consistently loyal to the Government This tendency to 
placate the Muslims and give them a preferential treatment reached 
its high water mark during the Round Table Conference period An 
examination of the Communal Aw'ard would convince an impartial 
judge that the policy of the Government is to checkmate national- 
ism by fostering communalism They estimate the position of a 
community by its opposition to nationalism and its strategic 
importance to themselves 

Coming to the recent period during which the League has 
acquiied unprecedented prestige and influence, it may be said that 
this phenomenon could not have taken place without the hidden 
hand of the British Government The thundering success of the 
Congress in the general elections of 1937 must have filled the 
Government with alarm and set them devising means to check its 
growing power and meet the challenge it involved Nothing can be 
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mote natural for them than to try to use Mr Jmnah and his League 
as a counterpoise to the Congress The way in which Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan surrendered to the League after having trounced it in 
the elections can be explained only on the hypothesis that the 
Government changed their attitude towards Mr Jinnah and want^ 
to make him into an ally The attitude Mr Jmnah assumed towards 
the question of the release of Mahatma Gandhi and membeis of 
Congress Working Committee and the ending of the political dead- 
lock in the country confirms this suspicion The indecent manner 
in which Mr Fazlul Huq was huddled out of office and a new 
League ministry installed by the Governor of Bengal, the way in 
which the late Mr Allah Bux was dismissed from premiership by 
the Governor of Sind to make way for a Leaguer, and the manner 
in which League ministries were formed m Assam and the N AV F 
province can be accounted for only on the hypothesis that a 
secret understanding exists between the Government and the 
League 

It IS worth noting in this connection that the British Conserva^ 
tive Party and their press have always supported the claims of the 
Muslim League The Viceioy would consult none but the Muslim 
League, he has persistently refused to recognise all other Muslim 
parties w ith a nationalist out-look Only Muslim Leaguers have been 
chosen for important appointments The Muslim League has, in 
return, co-operated ivith the Government on all the crucial occasions 
Pakistan. — The idea of Pakistan seems to be simplicity itself 
-"so long as it is not analysed and its details wmiked out It is the 
pioposal to divide India into cultuial zones and then fedeiate them 
into twm distinct and separate units, one Hindu and the other 
Muslim Some of the piotagomsts of the scheme envisage a transfer 
Of population on a wide scale to make the zones homogeneous 
Differ ent schemes foi the cieation of cultuial zones oi legions have 
been suggested, they are so impracticable that it is a waste of time 
to examine them. It is sufficient to point out that any paicitionmg 
of tlie country involving a large scale transfer of population 
from one province to another is too fantastic to be examined with 
any care 

^ See HumayiJn Kabir op ct„ postscript A Congress ministry has ag^m been 
formed in the N W F ProMnce, 
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The question natuially arises why at all, should it be putiortli 
as a solution of the Hindu-Muslim pioblem if the scheme of cieat- 
ing Hindu zones and Muslim zones is unieahsable in practice ? 
It IS difl&cult to give any satisfactory answei to this question. 
^i^To the piesent mitei it seems that the authois of the idea do not 
mean it to be takeu veiy seriously ^ it has only a propagandist 
value It IS a countei m the game of political bargaining, a means 
of consolidating the position to such an extent that Mr Jmnah 
may be able to play the lole of India’s No 1 

Not only is the scheme impracticable, its whole basis is also 
fantastic and unsound Its loot assumption is that the Hindus and 
the Muslims aie two distinct and separate nations, and the consequ- 
ence IS the denial of the existence of a single Indian Nation If the 
Hindus and the Muslims do not constitute one nation, it is certainly 
idle and useless to try to unite them under one common government. 
If they have so little in common that any united and common 
polity winch would embrace them as its paits is out of the ques- 
tion, it is indeed bettei that the two should separate peacefully 
and with mutual consent They must not continue as unwilling 
yoke-fellows pulling in different directions If we once concede 
this basic assumption of Mi Jmnah, the theory of Pakistan 
would certainly appear to be rational and sound But the whole 
difficulty lies in the fact that the veiy foundation of Mr 
Jmnah s argument is fictitious and iinaginaiy The structure of 
Pakistan has been actually built up on foundations of sand. If the 
Hindus and the Muslims aie so shaiply divided that they constitute 
two iiieconcilable nations, it is peitinent to ask how it is that this 
keen student of politics should have discoveied this fact only 
towards the close of his long public career ? How does he 
reconcile it with his earliei public statements made during the 
days of his sturdy nationalism 9 If m the course ot a few 
geneiations the descendents of Hindu converts to Islam can 
become a nation altogether distmct from the Hindus rnspite of 
havrng Irved and suffered m the same country and having been 
subject to the same cultural influences foi centuaes on end, 
then the whole science of Sociology must be re-wutten Theie is 
no parallel in history to match this claim that the Indian Muslims 
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conslitute a separate nation. Religion is one of the least important 
factois of nationality , it should not be allowed to influence and 
determine one’s political views and alliances Unfortunately, the 
Muslim League pioceeds on the assumption that all Indian 
Muslims must have the same political cieed and must come under-^ 
one and the same banner. This is an impossible pioposition. The 
more one examines the implications and assumptions of Pakistan, 
the moie convinced one becomes that 'it is unsound in theory, 

V 

impossible in piactice, and mischievous in intention Nevertheless, 
with a view to the solution of the communal problem Mahatma 
Gi-andhi offered tei ms to Mi Jinnah which pi achcally conceded 
the substance of the Lahoie lesolution on which the idea of 
Pakistan is based But Mi Jinnah inteipieted the Lahoie lesolution 
in a novel manner and insisted on the acceptance of his two-nation 
theoiy The attempt pioved aboitive There is a veiy close 
paidllel between the mannei in which Hitlei bolstered up the 
claims of the Sudetan Geimans in Zecho-Slovakia and the way in 
which Ml Jinnah is tiying to oiganise the Muslims against the 
Hindus Ml Jinnah seems to have taken a page fiom Mem Kcmipf 
and become an apt disciple of the late Geiman Peuhiei 

It may be ot some inteiest to note the leactions of the Butish 
Government towaids the piopaganda in favoui of Pakistan. They 
have not been uniesponsive Mi Edwaid Thompson wiites in 
his book Enlist India foi Fieedom . ‘I was astonished last autumn 
(i e, August-Septembei , 1939) to find that ceitain official ciicles 
weie keen on the Pakistan idea ’ '' The Cupps proposals concede 
in substance, though not in name, the piinciple of Pakistan As 
eaily as 1932, Mi Coatraan, a piomment official of the Govern- 
ment, tlnew out a hint that in the fiituie a poweifnl Muslim state 
might come into existence in the North and Noith-West India $ 

League’s Claim to be the Sole Representative of Muslims in j 
India — We would conclude this section on Muslim politics with 
an examination of the claim made by the Muslim League that it 


* Quoted by Mehta and Patwardhan, oj> cf , page 205 

$ It IS not relevant to our purpose here to point out the numerous defect*! and 
difficulties inherent in ihe Pakistan Scheme The reader may pursue the topic in 
Dr S AnsarPs volume on Pakistan. 
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alone should be recognised as the sole representative of Muslim 
opinion in India, a claim which has been encouraged by the 
Government of India, but not admitted by the Congress Its 
non-acceptance by the Congress led to the break-down of the 
jBegotiations between it and the League. 


The assertion appears untenable to us. There are many 
sections of Muslims outside the League who would deny the 
validity of this claim In the fmst place, there are the Nationalist 
Muslims who seceded flora the League several years ago and have 
not joined it since then Then number is considerable and they 
include many notable Muslims bke Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
Mr Asaf Air, Mr Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, and Plot Humayun Kabii 
In the second place, there are the Shias who form about 20 % of 
the Muslim population of India, and have held aloof from the 


League In the third place, there is the big Momiii community 
which has repeatedly declared itself to be opposed to the policy 
of the League and has generally underlined the Congress demands 
^ Lastly, we must mention the Jamait-ul-Ulema-Hind which represents 
the orthodox Sunni sect and has been consistently friendly to the 
Congress Its leaders have participated in the vaiious struggles 
for national freedom launched by the Congiess With so many 
groups of the Muslims ranged against it, it is indeed a tall claim 
for the League to make that it alone can speak with authority on 
behalf of the Indian Muslims The results of the general elections 
held in the British Indian Provinces in 1937 do not support the 
League contention The League could secure only 110 out of the 
485 Muslim seats, « e, less than 25?; The Congiess 
von a majority of seats in the Noith-West-Piont.ei Province 
which IS piedomineiitly Muslim. In Bengal the Krishak Pioia 
Party outnumbered the Muslim League whose chief wa. trounced 
^ by Its leader Mr Pazlul Huq, and m the Punjab the Unionist 
party was in a majority In Sind, another Muslim Province, the 
Azad Muslims under the leadership of the late lamented Mr Allah 
Bux formed the ministry with Congiess support The progressive 
elements among the Muslims were thus opposed to the League 
which represented vested interests in some of the Provinces, . . 
enga . It is true that the situation improved m favour of 
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the Leaffue after the elections The ICiishak and the Unionist 
parties made common cause with the Muslim League in Bengal 
and the Punjab respectively. The union was, however, short-lived 

Ever since the League began to bask in the sunshine of official 
favour, the propertied and landowning classes have rallied undei 
its banner. The labouring classes do not seem to be behind it. 
It is significant that while the Congress oftentimes talks of 
Swaraj in teims of the relief it would bring to the toiling masses, 
the League has no economic programme for the masses. It 
seeks to lally the ignorant by an appeal to their leligious senti- 
ment The attitude adopted by Mr Jinnah towaids the political 
deadlock in the eountiy has caused seiious misgivings in the heaits 
of many Leaguers and some resignations fiom the League have 
followed The tiagedy of League politics is that it seeks to divide 
the Indian nation on a communal basis which should have no place 
in a healthy political life 

The Hindu Mahasabha and other Communal Organisations 
Though the first communal body organised with the object of safe- 
guarding the political interests of one particular religious commu- 
nity m the countiy, the Muslim League is not the only one of its 
kind The Hindus set up a body on parallel lines for the protection 
of their rights at a later date As has been described already in 
Chapter IV, the Hindu Mahasabha was originally established 
for the puipose of uniting all the Hindus on a common platform for 
the protection and promotion of their culture It dealt with problems 
of a non-political and social chaiacter winch affected all the 
Hindus alike But it soon developed a political programme and 
sought to lead the Hindu thought on political questions as well 
From 1932 it began to accuse the Indian National Congress of 
being out to surrender Hindu rights, and of being pro-Muslim 
m its sympathies It decided to contest the elections to the ^ 
Central Legislative Assembly on the basis of opposition to the 
Communal Award As years rolled by, it forgot its cultural mission 
and became a communal political organisation of the Hindus as a 
counterblast to the Muslim League 

In political matters its judgment is as warped and one-sided as 
that of the Muslim League Though anxious to preserve the indi- 
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visible unity of India as against Pakistan, it believes that the Hindus 
constitute one nation and seeks to protect and piomote Hindu cul- 
ture and civilization It differs from the Congress on the issue of 
non-violence, and desiies to instil the martial spirit in the Hindu 
^ mind It seeks to revive the military glories of the ancient Hindus 
and has begun to think in terms of Hindu Raj On the communal 
question it holds certain strong views It definitely prefers joint 
electorates and condemns separate electorates as anti-national, 
but IS \s filing to concede separate electorates w ithout any \\ eightage 
of any sort 

Like the Muslim League it talks of independence and self- 
government, but once again like the League, it takes no concrete 
steps to achieve the goal Instead oT resorting to direct action, the 
two communal organisations denounce the Congress, though for 
exactly opposite reasons, and seek to grow at its expense Their 
leaders have been appropriately called ‘Field-^Iaishals of the 
Platform’ If the Congress has not yet been able to wrest powei 
from British autocracy and make the nation self-governing and 
free, the reason is partly to be found in the opposition of the League 
and the Mahasabha to it Communahsm in politics is the gieatest 
hindrance in the way of national freedom 

Miiioiity communities like the Sikhs, the Depiessed Classes, the 
Euiopeans, and the Anglo-Indians have also then lespective politi- 
cal oiganizations Each of them is anxious to get some sh.iie 
in political powei undei a lefoimed constitution Then conflicting 
demands foi weighted lepiesentation in the legislative bodies and 
the public sei vices have given use to the difficult Communal 
Pioblem about uliich something was said in apievious connection. 
Absence ot agreement on this question between the various 
communities has been a seiious obstacle in the evolution oi a 
scheme of self-government foi the country At tJie piesent time 
also the Biitish Goveinmeiit have made the solution of the 
communal tangle a condition precedent to the lecon si delation of 
the constitutional question As the Minonties Sub-committee of 
the Round Table Confeience failed to solve this vital and all- 
unpoitant question, the Eiitish Prime Miinstei had to inteivene 
and give his notorious Awaid which, as modified by the Poona Pact, 
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determines the present distiibution of seats among the different 
communities in the country’s legislatures 

The Extension of Communal Representation.^ — The story of the 
creation of sepaiate electorates for the Muslims under the Morley- 
Minto Refoims of 1909 has been told on a pievious page. 
Although Loid Moiley was stiongly opposed to this principle, 
his hands weie forced by the Government of India who wanted to 
accord special tieatment to the Muslims, and threrefoie refused 
to considei any constitutional lefoims until the principle of 
sepaiate communal electoiates for the Muslims was recognised and 
intioduced in the constitulioii Loid Morley could not ignoie or 
blush aside this deteimined demand of the Government of India 
as the Cabinet had imposed upon him the condition that in all his 
proposals for lefoim he was to cany the Indian Government with 
him * Since then, the piinciple has been extended to othei 
communities and inteiescs also — the Sikhs, the Indian Christians, 
the Europeans, the Anglo-Indians, Laboui, Commerce and Indnstiy, 
the landlords, and even to the Piinces of the States Though the 
Indian National Congiess was opposed to this piactice as being 
incompatible with either national]«!m or demociacy, it vielded to the 
Muslim League, and the principle was embodied in the Congiess- 
League scheme of 1916. Each successsive Refoim Act widened the 
scope of the piinciple The lules fiamed undei the Government of 
India Act of 1919 gianted ‘?epaiate communal electoiates to the 
Moslems, the Sikhs, and Euiopean Commeice in the cential 
legislature, and to the landloids in addition, in the provincial 
legislatures Indian Chiistian's, Anglo-Indian's, laboui and the 
depies'sed classses veie not given this piivilege , then repiesenta- 
tives in the legislature weie i.ominated by the Government The 
Communal Awaid went fuithei in the diiection , it conceded 
sepaiate electoiates to the Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians, labour, 
commeice and industiy, and even to women ivho were strongly 
opposed to this system The Communal Award pioposed sepaiate 
electoiates for the Depiessed Classes also But this piovisioii had 
to be cancelled because of the agreement airived at between the 
caste Hindus and the depiessed classes as a lesult of the histoiic 


* See The Indian Annual Registet, 1932, Vol II, footnote page 229. 
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fast of Mahatma Gandhi in 1932 while he was a British detenne 
in the Yeivada Jail. 

Demerits of Communal Representation. — The system of gioup- 
ing voters on the basis of leligion or race and giving to each such 
-fioup the right to elect its own representatives is peculiar to India, 
it IS not found anywheie else in the woild, except in Ceylon and 
Kenya In othei countiies constituencies are territorial , nowhere 
else are they religious or racial Nationalist opinion in oui countiy 
has iievei looked upon this system as desirable oi sound , it has 
dondemned it as anti-national, anti-demociatic and opposed to the 
teachings of histoiy It is anti-national because it is destructive 
of national unit}^ It divides the nation into a number of religious 
01 racial groups, each mistiustful of the other and anxious to 
piomote its own fancied interests at the cost of the national welfaie 
as a whole The i^presentatives leturned by such groups aie apt to 
think that the political interests of then constituents aie diffeient 
flora those of otheis They would nevei feel duty-bound to promote 
Miational iiiteiests They ultimately come to see in the membeis of 
othei communities rivals to be feaied and distiusted, and not fellow- 
citizens whose co-operation is to be sought in the promotion of 
common ends Communal electoiates thus put a piemium upon 
sectional and disintegrating tendencies and prevent the 
giowth of a common citizenship ^ The anti-national chaiactei of 
the system finds the best illustration in the Muslim League theory 
that the Hindus and the Moslems in India constitute two different 
and opposed nations h.xving nothing in common The demand foi 
Pakistan is the natural issue ot the poison of communal electoiates 
intiodueed by the Bntisli Government into oui body politic 

That the principle is anti-democratic does not require great elabora- 
tion This truth has been admitted even by the British statesmen 
from Lord Morley and Mr Montague to Sir John S.mon, the chair- 
^man of the Statutorj Commission that visited India in 1928 It 
destroys that spirit of common citizenship and pursuit of the 
common good without which real democracy is inconceivable It 
is incompatible with democracy in another way also The essence 
of democracy lies in the fact that those who constitute a political 

^ Division by creeds and classes means the creation of political camps organised 

against each other as partisans and not as citizens ’ iiontagtie-Chelvisford Report 
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minority one day hope to become the majority and theie- 
fore to form the government another day. But under communal 
electorates a communal minorit}' can never expect to become a 
majority, it is doomed for ever to remain a minority Under this 
system the Muslims can never hope to wield political power either init. 
the central government or in the provinces where they constitute a 
minority The Hindus must for ever be excluded from the responsi- 
bility for carrying on the government in provinces like Bengal and the 
Puhjab It is the realization of this fact which has led Mr Jinnah 
and his Muslim League to conclude that India is not fit for 
democracy It is true that so long as the sj'stem of communal 
representation continues to vitiate our social and political life, real 
and genunine democracy cannot function in the countrj The 
remedy lies in the abolition of the piactice and not in the division 
of India into Hindustan and Pakistan. 

Demociatic institutions lequire political parties to run then 
Political parties are best formed on economic and political grounds 
Rut under the system of communal representation they come to b 
organised on a religious basis Elections are run on religious ground 
with the result that the spiiit of leligious bigotry and fanaticism i 
kept alive Many persons aie of the opinion that communr 
electorates ha\e much to do \Mth the accentuation of the Hindi 
Muslim tension in our country It is also alleged that this pnncipl 
is inimical to administrative efficiencj Ministers who depend upo 
the votes of their co-iehgionists for remaining in office are bound t 
be influenced by communal considerations in making appointment 
and lunning the administrative machinerj 

The foregoing exposition of the dangers inherent in the systen 
of sepaiate communal electoiates shows that it is not the mos 
effective and sitisfactory method of protecting the interests of tli 
minorities It benefits neither the minorities nor the nation Ex 
perience in our country abundantlj' demonstrates the truth of thes( 
a'^seitions Nevertheless, it is not abolished It may not be wron^ 
to study the reasons which lead some of the minoiities to cling to 
and the British Government to retain it 

The leasoiis which havm led the Biitisli Government to support 
and extend sepaiate electoi ates have been slated nlieady The 
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system fits admirably into its policy of ‘divide and lule’.'*’ 
It IS with its help that it has sought to balance and counterpoise 
one community against the othei with a view to the stability 
of its own rule. It is involved in the stiuggle between Biitish 
n^perialism and Indian nationalism There is a similar reason 
why some constituent elements of the Indian society also adheie 
to this VICIOUS system. It is a pait of then stiuggle for the 
loaves and fishes 'of office Ostensibly communal electoiates 
are demanded foi the piotection of the lights of the minorities 
concerned In their ultimate analysis these rights turn out 
to be nothing more than a ‘guarantee of employment and 
services’ The communalist caies moie foi these loaves and 
fishes than for the intioduction of self-governing institutions 
He knows that it ife only by taking sheltei behind the alleged 
dangei to the secuiity of the lights of his miiioiity community 
that he can advance his own interests It is the ]ob huntei 
and the ambitious person who wants to use in social esteem 
asrithout paying the puce foi it in the way of suffeiing and saciifice, 
who talk most loudly oi the lights and interests of the minoiities 
The job huntei ciaves for communal lepieseiitation because undei 
it appointments to offices aie made not on meiit but on leligious 
gioupds The aspiiant for leadeiship is enamoured of it because 
he can hope to rise high by meiely abusing the iival community 
and without being lequned to contest the field with men of 
meiit fiom othei communities As Di B Kiishna so well 
puts It, ‘the histoiy of communal lepieseiitation in India is the 
histoiy of the class struggle between the backwaid educated 

middle class intelligentsia and the politically dominant piofessional 
classes ’i 
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We may therefore conclude that the communaLproblem has no 
reference to' religious issues. It refers to percentfe,ges and seats and 
government ]obs Fuithermore, it is no concern of the masses, it is 
confined only to the sections of the classes belonging to diffeient 
faiths An examination of the demands of the various commun^ 
bodies shows that they have nothing to do with the problem of 
the masses which are alike foi the Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and 
Christian masses. This conclusion finds support? in the following 
words occuring in the election manifesto of the Congress : 

*lt IS necessary to bear in mind that the whole communal problem, 
inspite of Its importance, has nothing lo do* with the major problems of 
India, poverty and widespread unemployment. It is not a religious 
problem, and it affects only a handful of people at the top The 
peasantry, the workers, the traders and merchants, and the lower middle 
class of all communities are in no way touched by it, and their buideps 
remain * i 

If the communal pioblem is the result of the British polices 
arising out of Indian conditions, it would appear that it cannot b( 
solved so long as British imperial interests dominate oui politics 
Short of winning our fieedom, the only other method to solve it is 
to abandon the piinciple ot communal representation. So long 
as the vicious piinciple is stuck to and British strategy remains, 
the communal pioblem will continue to sidetrack the struggle foi 
independence 

The Communal Award — The ciicumstances undei which it 
became necessaiy toi the Biitish Coveiiimcnt to inteivene and 
give their own decision upon the communal question coiiceining 
which the different communities could come to no agreement 
among themselves have already been desciibed. The First Bound 
Table Oonfeience teiminated without any agieement having been 
leached on the communal question The attempts to settle it in 
India during the interval between the Fust and the Second Bound 
Table Confeience also pioved abortive The Minoiities Committee 
which was attended by Mahatma G-andhi also admitted its failuie 
to leaoh any agreed solution of the vexed pioblems which had 
been the subject of its deliberations. The Fedeial Stiuctuie 
Committee could not begin its woik without a previous solution 
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of the communal pi^lem as the Muslim delegates refused to talfe 
part in its deliberations, unless then demands were conceded It, 
theiefoie, became incumbent upon the Biitish G-oveinment to take 
action and announce then own scheme of lepiesentation This 
^cheme is contained in the Communal Awaid which was published 
simultaneously in London and Simla on the 16th of August, 1932. 

The Awaid confined itself to the two basic questions of the 
method of election and the stiength of the vaiious communities 
in the legislatures In view of the gieat harm that was being 
done by separate electoiates nationalist opinion in India was 
stiongly in favour of joint electoiates. with reseivation of seats 
for the minoiity communities togethei with the uglit to contest 
additional seats Bat as the Muslim delegates were not piepaied 
to give up sepaiate electoiates, the Awaid retained the piinciple 
of communal lepresentatiou thiough sepaiate electoiates and 
extended its application" to communities which foimed pait of the 
Non-Muslim costituencies accoiding to the lules framed under 
, the Act of 1919 The worst feature of the Awaid which led 
Mahatmajrto resort to Ins histone fast in the Yervada jail was 
the creation of sepaiate electoiates foi the Depressed Classes 
They had to be given up at a latei stage because of the agreement 
ai lived at between the caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes 
embodied in the famous Poona Pact 

The Award fixed the iiumbei of seats foi Muslims, Silclis, 
Indian Ohiistians, Anglo-Indian*?, Europeans, labour, commerce 
and industiy, landholders, universities and women m the provincial 
legislatures and laid down special anangements for election 
Seats were also leseived foi the Maiathas in Bombay as well as 
for the representatives of backward areas The number of seats 
allotted to each community or interest in the different provinces 
need not be specified here , lefeience to it would be made in 

^anotliei connection Here some general observations would be 
made 

1 hough Mr Ramsay Macdonald claimed that the scheme of ' 
lepiesentation as contained in the Award was ‘a fair and honest 
attempt to hold the balance between conflicting claims’, it can' be 
jeasily shown that certain communities have been most favourably 
/treated and others penalised ' The scheme is most generous to the 
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Europeans and Anglo-Indians and concedes to the Muslims most 

of their demands But it is most unfair to the Hindus 

/• 

The gioss injustice done to the Hindus of Bengal and the 
excessive partiality shown to the Euiopeans and Anglo-Indiai^ 
in that province would be evident from the fact that the Hindus 
who constitute 44*8 % of the total population have been given 
32 % of seats in the provincial Legislative Assembly where the 
Euiopeans who form less than one tenth of one per cent of the 
population 7 e *01 %, have been given 25 % of the seats (inclusive 
of European Commeice) The Anglo-Indians who constitute about 
one per thousand of the population get 1*6 % of the seats In 
othei words, wheieas the Hindus get less than what they would be 
entitled to on population basis, the Euiopeans get 25000 %, and the 
Anglo-Indians 3000 °/o weightage ^ If this distiibution of seats 
\betvveen the various oommuiuties is just_ and fair, one wonders 
what an unfair and unjust distribution would be. In the Punjab 
also the Hindus who aie in a minority have been given less than 
what they would be entitled to on population basis The Sikhs 
who constitute about 13 \ of the total population in the Punjab 
have been given 18 3 % of the seats But similai Muslim 
minoiities in other Piovinces have been given a gieatei lepiesenta- 
tion, for example in the United Piovinces where they foim less 
than 15 % of the population the Muslims have been assigned 30 % 
of the seats ' Similai is the case in Bombay, C P , Madias, 
Bihal, and Assam It is thus deal that as contiasted with 
the Muslims, the Sikhs have been tieated with small consideration 
An analysis of the seats allotted to the vaiious communities by the 
Awaid would show ‘that the position of a community is estimated 
according to its opposition to nationalism and its stiategic 
impoitance to the luleis ’+ 

It is worth remembering that separate communal electorate^ 
were originally designed to afford protection to the mmoriUes. 
What the Award has done is to give separate representation 
to the inctjortfies in the Punjab, Sind, the N. W P P , and Bengal 
Thp minorities in these provinces never demanded separate elec- 


> The Communal Triangle, page 74 
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torates for themselves, but these have been foisted upon them 
against their will The Award throws overboard the Lucknow Pact 
between the Congress and the League but retains the weightage it 
granted to the Muslims — a procedure most unfair and unreasonable 
'Either the Lucknow Pact should have been adhered to in its entlret5^ 
or it should have been abrogated completelj Theie is no sense in 
rejecting one part of it and retaining another ^ 

The British Government said that the Award was provisional in 
the sense that they u ere prepared to accept any better scheme 
to which all the parties concerned might give their full assent Such 
agreement was to be reached before the Reform Bill became Law 
The general dissatisfaction aroused by the Award and the 
success with which the problem of the Depressed Classes w^as 
settled as a result of the Poona Pact led leaders like Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Dr Syed Mahmud, Pt Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
Maulana Shaukat Ah to make fiesh efforts to bring about an agree- 
ment betw'een the various communities w^hich would not only re- 
place the Aw'ard but also lead to a permanent and honourable 
solution of the communal question Maulana Shaukat Ah appealed 

to the Government to release Mahatma Gandhi to help them in 
♦ 

this task or at least to allow' the leaders to meet him in the jail 
and discuss the matter w'lth him The Government, howevei, 
turned down the Maulana’s request, and the mter-communal negotia- 
tions w'ere carried on without the help and guidance of Mahatmaji 
A Unity Conference consisting of representatives of the Hindus, 
Sikhs, Muslims, and Christians was held at Allahabad eaily in 
November, 1932 It appointed a committee to considei proposals 
for bringing about an agreement between the various communities 
Messrs Ramanand Chatterji, Abul Kalam Azad, Shaukat All, C 
Rajagopalachari and Pandit Malaviya were among its members It 
met from November 3 to November 17, and arrived at certain 
^ tentative conclusions These were placed before the various orga- 
nizations by their representatives who took part in its proceedings 
and considered by them The opinions of the different organiza- 
tions on these proposals and the amendments recommended by 
them were considered by the Unity Conference at its third session 
which was held at Allahabad from December 23, 1932 The Con- 
ference reached complete agreement in respect of all important 
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matters The text of the agreement is very long and covers many 
Items other than the number of seats allotted to the various 
communities in the central and provincial ' legislatures, and the 
method of election , e g , fundamental rights of the citizens, pro- 
tection of religious and cultural rights and personal laws of th^ 
minorities, composition of the cabinets It represented an unprece- 
dented measure of success in solvi^ the communal problem by 
mutual agreement 

Having achieved unanimity on almost all the controversial 
points the sub-committee of the Unity Conference was to pioceed 
to Calcutta to tackle the problem of the representation of the 
European Community in the Bengal Legislature, who had been 
awarded 25 % seats though it formed only 01 % of the total popula- 
tion It could not possibly be allowed that excessive weightage 
At this crucial moment the Britsh Government unexpectedly 
intervened, and the Secietary of State announced at the third 
session of the R T C that they had decided to give the Muslims 
33^ % of British Indian seats in the Central Legislative Assembly ^ 
in place of the 32 % which the Muslims had voluntarily accepted 
in the Unity Conference They also announced their intention to 
separate Sind from Bombay and make it into a new Governor’s 
^ Province with adequate financial aid from the Central Government 
Nothing was said about safeguards for the Hindu minority m the new 
province The Unity Conference had also agreed to constitute Sind 
into a separate piovince ‘but without any aid or subvention from the 
Central Government and with adequate safeguards for the Hindus 
These announcements made the work of the Unity Confeience 
useless Thanks to the adroit move on the part of the British 
Government, the labour of the Conference was wasted and the 
communal pioblem remained wheie the notorious AwnrH Ipff if 
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Introductory. — Education has been aptly described as the 

jflceystone of the aich of good civic life Its quantity and quality 

deteimine the chaiacter of the life of a community to a lai^ 

degree. He who moulds the educational system and theory also 

moulds the outlook of the people on life and then habits and 

attitudes It is theiefoie necessary for the student of Indian civic 

life to have an idea of the type ot education impaited to the 

utizenv and its aims and motiv'es. 

% 


The system of education as it obtains in our countiy to-day 
is largely the le'^ult of the policies pm sited by oui Biitish 
nileis fiom time to time Except for the Guiukula*!, the 
Sliantiniketan school •’taited bv the late poet Havindianath Tagoie, 
a few institutions (hat came into existence during the Non-Co- 
opeiation movement, some Muslim Madrasas and a number ot 
pathshalas lun on traditional lines, the entiie system is of foreign 
importation and has been largely determined by the needs of the 
lulers, though it has eventually giown into the needs of the ruled 
also It IS not national because it is not directed towards the 
achievement of national ends It is not national because it is not 
indigenous It has no link with the past and is unielated to our 
environment and requirement'? In order to understand its nature 
and appreciate its defects and shoit-coinings it is theiefoie not 
necessaiy^ to delve into the past and describe the educational 


system as it was duinig the Hindu and the Muslim periods of oui 
history We shall state only this much that in the pie-British eia 
the country was not illiterate Educationally it was fai moie 
advanced than any Euiopeaii countiy at that ttme The following 
extiact from the writings of the late Mi Keir Haidie illustiates 
rthis point ‘Max Muller, on the strength of official documents 
and a missionaiy repoit concerning education in Bengal piior to 
t e British occupation, asserts that theie weie then 80,000 schools 
in Bengal, or one for every 400 of the population Ludlow in Ins 
nstory of Biitisli India, says that “in every Hindoo village which 
has retained its old foim I am assured that the childien generally 
are able to read, write, and cipher, but where we have swept 


I 
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away the village system as in Bengal there the village school has 
disappeared.” ’ ^ It is both interesting and significant to note 
that in pre-British India public education was not the concern of 
the state Monies spent on it were not laised in the foim of taxes. 
Many of the institutions of higher learning owed their existence 
and maintenance to the munificence of wealthy men and the piety 
of the rulers The mam support of the schools and the scholars 
came from the voluntary gifts and offerings of the people With 
this biief rem'ark about education in ancient and medieval India 
we may pass on to the stoiy of its'giowth in the Biitish peiiod 

The Educational Aims of the Bi^itish Government. ~ Since 
the spirit, nature and organisation of an educational system are 
determined by the aims it is intended to achieve, it becomes 
necessary for us to discover the a^ms and motives of tl^G Bntish 
rulers of India when the)^ finall)^ settled the lines on which the 
education of the Indian 30 uth w'as to be given Many of the 
present features of our educational system are the direct consequence 
of those motives Had the latter been different, the former w'ould 
not have been what they are The educational system of Japan is 
quite different from ours and its results are also vastly different, 
because the Japanese Government aie actuated b} radically 
different motives 

Fortunately it is not difficult for us to find out the intentions 
and motives of thoi>c who shaped the system at a very crucial 
stage in its historj Though, as will be shown in the sequel, Warren 
Hastings had founded the Calcutta Madrasa in 1/81 |and the 
Charter of 1813 had laid It dowm that it shall be lawful for the 
government of the Company to set apart a sum of one lakh of 
rupees foi the enlightenment of the natives of India, the leal 

founder and aichitect of the educational polic} in India was Lord 

Macaulaj’ It was mainly due to his powerful ad\ocacy that the 
old polic\ of promoting oriental learning was finall) abandoned and 
the new' policy of introducing and encouraging w'estern know- 
ledge W'as adopted Since his time it has been the confirmed policy 
of the Go^ernmentof India to foster and promote western know- 
ledge Neglect of the philosophy , lit erature 'and religion of th e 
^guoUdb^ Majors D Basu, Education j« hidia uuder E I Company . 
page 1C 
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natives of the soil and the effort to educate them through the 

\ 

medium of English, a foieign tongue, were the necessary conse- 
quences of this policy Several of the defects and objectionable 
features of the current system of education can be traced to these 
iSfiphcations of the policy initiated by Lord Macaulay. 


Our present concern is not so much with the defects of the 
Indian educational system as w'lth the motives which led Macaulay 
to anglicise it in 1835 These may best be stated in his own words 
He wrote as follows to a friend in 1 836 ‘No Hindoo who has 

received an English education ever remains sincerely attached to his 
religion It is mj' firm belief that if our plans of education are 
followed up, there will not be a single idolater among the respec- 
table classes in Bengal thirty years hence And this will be 
effected without any eftort to proselytise, without the smallest 
interference in their religious libertj’ , merelj' by the natuial 
opeiation of knowledge and reflection ’ This might lead some 
persons to conclude that the aim of Macaulay was to w'ean Indians 
•i^rom their ancestral religions and convert them to Christianity 
This might be so, but the ulterior motive was diffeient This was 
laid bare by his brother-in-law, Sir Charles Trevelyan, who, like 
him, W'as a powerful advocate of occidental or western knowledge 
In his evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on the Government of Indian Territories in 1853, he said that 


because of their religious attitude the Hindus regaid the Britishers 
as inlecclias or impure outcastes with w horn no communion ought to 
be held, and the Muslims also call them Kafiis and regard them as 
infidel usurpers Both are thus naturally disposed against the 
Britishers A training in European learning was, according to 
Sir Trevelyan, best calculated to give a new turn to the native mind 
The English educated youth was expected to cease striving after, 
independence and to come to regard the Britishers as his friends 
Tand protectors That something like this was present in the mind 
of Macaulay is evident from the fact that he expected his educa- 
tional plan to produce a ‘class of persons Indian m blood and 
colour but English in taste, opinion, words and intellect ’ English * 
education was thus introduced with the purpose of fostering ideas 
of loyalty to the British Government among the educated classes 
and through them among the masses, ultimately with a view to the 
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cultural conquest of the country. 

There was another motive also For the administration of the 
country the Government lequired Fnglish knowing Indians who 
could be employed on much lower salaries than what had to be 
paid to the civil servants^ brought from England. In the words ol 
Macaulay himself what was needed was a class of English educa 
ted children of the soil ‘who may be interpreters between us anc 
the millions we govern’ It was with a view' to procuring the 
services of qualified Hindus and Mussalmans to act as officials ir 
the court of Judicature at Calcutta that Warren Hastings also had 
started the Madrasa for the Muslims at Calcutta and the Sanskn! 
College at Benares for the Hindus much earlier. The motives 
which determined the educational policy of the British rulers w'ere 
thus political in nature Education was not started w'lth the 
altruistic purpose of bettering the lot of the people, disseminating 
knowledge among them, or in order to develop national industries, oi 
foster the spirit of good citizenship or any sense of civic responsibility 
At the start and for a long time to come the needs of the governmenl 
were the determining factor. This fact impressed some features 
on the educational system whose effects continue to be felt till the 
present time It is not irrelevant to refei to them at this stage 

Motives and Aims in Operation — One of the most disastrous 
results of governmental policy was that Stress came to be laid upor 
the education of those classes from w'hose ranks recruits for govermeni 
service were usually to be drawn The education of the masse* 
w'as neglected, since it w'as not necessary for the realisation of the 
aims of the government It was after a long time that it recognised 
Its duty towards the people and its responsibility for their elementary 
education Even to-day primary education of the masses lags fai 
behind highei education of the classes 

The second result was that a purely Iiteial bias was given t6 
the instruction imparted to the students Technical education was 
completely ignored Only those subjects w'ere included in the 
* curriculum which fitted the scholars for discharging their duties as 
, intermediaries between the foreign rulers and the people of the 
country Even at the present time technical and industrial 
education is recening a step-motberh treatment 
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In the third place, the whole system was directed to the end 
of studying piescnbed text-books in prescribed subjects with a view 
to passing examinations and obtaining degrees Education came 
to be identified with passing examinations This, and not the 
Requisition of general knowledge and culture, became the be-all 
and end-all The pursuit of culture was thus subordinated to 
success in examinations Knowledge was pursued more as a 
means to material pi ogress and worldly success than as providing 
the secret of a happy and virtuous life This statement holds true 
at the present time as well 


Lastly, the system involved the State-contiol of education as 


a necessary corollary Fiom 1854, education in our country 
has thus signified a system of schools, colleges, universities, and 
examinations, ultimatelj' under the control of the Government 
ThDugh the administration of the Education Department was always 
provincial, upto the introduction of the Montford Reforms in 1920 
it \sas subject to the general control of the Government of India 
^exercised through a number of codes and regulations When 
education was made a transferred subject under the control of 


popular ministers m the provinces, the degree of central control 
was lelaxed The partial autonomy granted to the new universities 
that had come into existence was also a step in the same direction 
These changes have not been followed by any radical alteration in the 
system With the question whether government control over educa- 


tion is desirable or not, we aie not concerned here We have simply to 
note the fact and draw' attention to the more important consequences 
It has entailed In the first place, it has 'prevented education from 
developing along national lines The authorities have taken 
good care to see that patriotic impulses are not fostered and 
encouraged In the second place, it has tended towards a rigid 
insistence on observance of rules and regulations thereby destroying 
-^11 sense of initiative and obstructing natural growth Thirdly, 
It has meant a divorce between education and leligious instruction’ 
Under governmental rules and regulations there could be no room 
forieligious warmth and significance In a country like India 
where religion plays a vital role in the lives of the people this 
would make education unreal and unconvincing In the next place 
It maj be pointed out that this policy of the government has been 
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largely responsible for the extremely slow growth of education 
To-day the literate persons do not form moie than 12 % of the 
total population of the country . 21 % among men and 3 % among 
women Education of the masses does not fit in with the 
governmental policy Being autocratic and irresponsible, the 
Government can easily ignore , the popular demand for free anc 
compulsory primary education. Paucity of funds alwa5^s came 
m as an excuse for shelving all proposals for mass education in the 
past In this connection it is not irrelevant to lemind the reader 
that m ancient times when education was not a state concern 
literacy was universal in the countrj’’ But perhaps the gieatest of 
all evils ^^hlch have followed in the wake of state-control of 
education is the disappearance of our ancient conceptions of the 
aims of education and the relations between the teacher and the 

I 

pupil Education was essentially a preparation for the practical 
responsibilities of life during the gnhastha ashram or the household 
stage It did not also lose sight of the spiritual welfare of the 
individual during the last two stages T\\q hiahmchaii entered the 
household of the Guru at an earl}' age and remained subject to his 
discipline till he w'as twenty oi thereabout During this period there 
was personal contact between the Guru and the pupil and the whole 
personality of the former came into play as an educational factor 
In a very real sense the teacher was the spiritual father of his 
pupils, and was accorded a ver}' high status He took to teaching 
not as a means of earning his livelihood but as a mission and as 
a means of realising his self and discharging his dharma He and 
his <7s/»; am or institution -were supported by voluntarj offerings or 
gifts from the well-to-do sections of the society and endowments 
from the princes Those wOio supported him placed no conditions 
as to the manner ini^\hich he w'as to teach and instruct the pupils 
It was the Guru and not the king who determined the condition*! 
All this IS changed under the new dispensation The old idea o^ 
education as a pieparation for the responsibilities of life no longer 
holds the field, oui educational institutions are nothing more than 
machines for turning out clerks for government ser\ ice The system 
offers no chance for the whole personality of the teacher coming 
out as an educational factor, the relations betw’een the teacher and 
the taught are formal and external and not personal and Mtal ‘It 
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IS terribly rare to see a real live man at work in an Indian school- 
room What constitutes the real self must remain outside the 
school 

The freedom and initiative of the teach ei to lay down the 
conditions under which he_is to instruct the pupils have also 
completely disappeared ‘The master enmeshed in the netwoik of 
oui Indian system works with the code in hand For him there is no 
‘unwritten law’ or ti edition There aie ‘returns’ to be submitted 

periodically, legulations to be followed, examinations in which 
a peicentage of passes is to be obtained, and an inspector, more 
legulai in his visitations than famine or the plague, who, in the 
couise of a few minutes, must be convinced that no rule has 
been bioken and that something practical had been done... It 
IS hard to imagine a Thiiiig, Arnold, oi Sandeison thiown up by 
such a system It will not produce a Sankai, Kabir, oi Tagoie 
in India ’t 

Swami Shiadhanand and the poet Eavindranath Tagoie made 
!> attempts to lesuscitate the old traditions and ideals through the 
in'stitutions they founded, the Guiukul at Kangii (Haidwar) and 
the Shantiniketan University at Bolepur near Calcutta In this 
connection mention may also be made of the recently staited 
Yidya Bhawan at Udaipui 

"We would conclude this account of the main features of our 
educational system with a lefeience to the effects which the 
educational aims of Macaulay had on the cuniculum or choice of 
subjects This' aichitect of the educational policies and methods 
in the thirties of the last centuiy held a very pooi opinion 
about oiiental knowledge and cultnie and was a firm believer 
in the value and usefulness of western lore He theiefoie decided 
to exclude, loot and branch, Indian classics, Indian philosophy, 
liteiatuie and leligion fiom the list of subjects in which 
^ instruction was to be given to the Indian youth, and he con- 
ceiitiated only upon Biitish literature, history and phrlosophy 
This was a thoroughly mistaken idea It proceeded on the 
wrong notion that the human mind is like a blank tablet 


* Majhew The Education of India, page 73 
t Majhcw Ibid, page 73 
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on which the educator may seek to imprint any thing he likes in 
utter disregard of its nature oi previous history. It would 
have been far better and more in accord with the educational 
requirements of the Indian people to have made a judicious combi- 
nation of what was valuable in oriental and western learning 
Indian classical literature and philosophy should not have been s( 
unceremoniously ignored Science, rather than Iiteratuie anc 
philosophy, should have been adopted from the West In thr 
way what was lacking in the oiiental learning, namely,^ study Oj 
the methods by which science seeks to unravel the mysterie' 
and control the forces of iiatuie, would have been supplied and 
the deficiency made good But what was taken from the West 
was not so much its science as its liteiatuie and philosophy The 
consequences of such a clioice of subjects were disastrous It 
mercilessly seveied the educated Indian fiom his loots in ancient 
traditions and liad liim transplanted in an alien soil wheie new 
roots were sought to be engiafted on him. It thus pioduced a type 
of Indian who knew moie of the wiiteis and thinkeis of England 
and the Continent than about the gieat literaiy figuies and 
philosopheis of his own couiitiy. The result was an evei widening 
gulf between the educated class and tlie illiteiate peasants and 
woikeis. Lately, liowevei, the place of Indian liteiatuie and 
philosophy in oiii Univeisities has been lecognised and some 
amends made ^ 

Stages in Educational Development- The history of education 
under Biitish lule can be divided into thieq peiiods The 
fiist period which may be said to have begun with the establish- 
ment of the Calculta Madiasa by Waiien Hastings in 1781, lasted 
till 1835 It may be called the oiientahzing peiiod because 
duiing it the Grovernment founded some institutions with the dual 
puipose of giving encouingement to oiiental learning and secuiing 
a supply of Muslim and Hindu ojEficials foi the couits of justice 
established by the Company in Bengal The Company’s 
goveinment did not acknowledge any direct responsibility for the 
education of the people until 1813 Avheii a clause was included m 
the Ohaiter granted to the Company afresh by Parliament, making 
it lawful (but not obligatory) foi the Governor Greneial to set apart 
the sum of one lakh of rupees eveiy veai to be spent on ‘the 
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revival and impiovement of liteiatuie and the encouragement of 
the learned natives of India’, and the intioduction of scientific 
knowledge of the West The educational fund was, however, 
actually spent on the advancement of oriental studies alone for 
^,ome years until Ila 3 a Ham Mbhan Roy strongly piotested against 
the practice to the G-overnor General in 1825. It should also be 
noted that the grant was utilised foi the education of the classes. 
There was no idea of promoting the education of the masses at that 
time Even with legaid to the formei the initiative came fiom 
Indians It was Ra 3 a Ram Mohan Roy who realised the necessity 
and importance of Western education in laising his countiymen 
to a highei level. He was mainly lesponsible foi the establishment 
of the Hindoo College at Calcutta in 1816 At Bombay also it 
was thiough private enteipiise that the Elphinstone College came 
into evistenoe Piivate entei prise extended to some mofussil aieas 
also Christian Missionary Societies woiking in the country also 
gave a gieat impetus to the intioduction of western education 
The fiist Missionary College was opened in 1818 at Seinmpoie 
It is thus clear that the stimulus foi western learning came from 
sources othei than the government 

The second peiiod began m 1835 with the acceptance of 
Macaulay’s policy of promoting western knowledge through the 
English medium, and it continued till the publication of the famous 
educational dispatch of Sii Charles Wood in 1854 It may be 
called the anglicizing period The erstwhile policy of encouraging 
oriental knowledge was abandoned, 'Snd the advancement of 
western knowledge and sciences by means of English language 
became the avowed aim The mothei toiinges of the people did 
not come anywhere in the pictuie Macaulay dismissed them 
as not worth consideung As ip the preceding, so dunng this 
period also, the education of the uppei classes was the only 
ob 3 eotive, but with this diffeience that it was to be English and 
not oriental education Education of the masses was still left to 
private agencies. All that the government did was to get a 
suivey made of village schools in the three Presidencies The 
proposal made by Rev William Adam who made a survey of 
selected areas in Bengal and Bihar that the village schools should 
be improved because they furnished the foundatioij foi schemes 
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of general national education went unheeded. The starting of 
English schools gave the government enough work, and it had 
not money enough to spaie for elementary education. Popular 

education was still considered to be beyond the scope of state 

' 1 .' -1 ' 

activity 

The third period which we may call the anglo-vernaciilar period 
began with the publication of the famous educational despatch of 
Sir Charles Wood in 1854 which marks an epoch in Indian 
educational history While keeping the diffusion of western as 
opposed to eastern knowledge and learning as the' objective, it 
effected a departure from the policj^ outlined by Macaulay in 1835 
in several ways In the first place, it definitely abandoned the 
older theory^ that the education imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the masses, and for the first time 
clearly recognised the responsibility of the government for the 
elementary education of the people. It thus laid great emphasis 
on primarj^ education by which alone the ignorance of the 
people, an abiding curse, could be successfully combated This 
led to a new development English could not possibly be made 
the medium of primary education, for this purpose the language 
spoken and understood in the district or the province w^as the 
most suitable agency The Despatch therefore laid stress on 
the study of the vernaculars which had to be combined W'lth 
that of English The students were required to learn two 
languages, their owm vernacular and English This is the reason 
why the sjfStem came to be known as anglo-vernacular For 
combating ignorance the Despatch recommended the establishment of 
a Department of Public Instruction in every province The recom- 
mendation was accepted by the Government, and Departments were 
created on lines not dissimilar to those on which they are organised 
at the present time. In yet another diiection it broke fresh giound 
Fiom 1835 onwards the Government used to spend all the money ^ 
at its disposal on the maintenance of a few Government schools and 
colleges After 1854 it adopted the policy of giving grants-in-aid 
to private institutions and thereby stimulated private enterprise. 
The 'Despatch also outlined a scheme of university education In 
pursuance of this proposal three universities came into existence 
at Calcutta, ^Bombay, and Madras three ycais later The univer- 
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sities which were of the affiliating type became the pivot of the 
Indian educational system. 

The three universities which were established m 1857 were not 
places of instruction or corporations of scholars, they were bodies of 
^mimstrators whose function was merely to hold examinations and 
confer degrees on successful students coming from colleges affiliated 
to them They also laid down courses of study but exercised no 
control over the methods of teaching adopted by the colleges 
situated within their jurisdiction As the number of colleges grew 
it became necessary to establish two more universities of the same 
type, one at Lahore (1882) and the other at Allahabad (1887) All 
these five universities continued to be mere examining bodies till 
reform was introduced by the Univeisities Act of 1904 Permission 
was given to them to organise teaching work and to make suitable 
appointments for the purpose This gave them a new function as 
teaching bodies which some of them were quick enough to adopt 
They confined themselves, however, to post-graduate and research 
•work, all preliminary instruction was the work of the constituent 
colleges over which they were given greater control and power of 
supervision The Act also sought to tighten up the control of Govern- 
ment over the universities, and of the universities over the constituent 
colleges But it involved no fundamental departure from the 
policies pursued since 1854 Before passing on to the considera- 
tion of recent developments reference may be made to the Hunter 
Commission (1882) which recommended the gradual withdrawal 
of the Government from the field of higher education and thus 
leaving the field for semi-official and private bodies 

Recent Developments.— The resolution on educational policy 
passed by the Government of India in 1913, however, introduced 
a new piinciple With a view to restiicting the area over which 
each of the affiliating universities existing at that time had control, 
It recommended the creation of a separate university for each of 
the major provinces The new universities were generally to be of 
the teaching and residential type Several new universities thus 
came into existence in quick succession The Benares Hindu 
University and the University of Mysore weie formed in 1916 
^e Patna University in 1917, the Osmania Univeisity 
Hyderabad m 1918, the Aligarh Muslim University and the 
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University of Lucknow m 1920, the University of Dacca in 1921, 
the University of Delhi in 1922, the University of Nagpur in 1923, 
the Andhra University in 1926, the Agra University in 1927, 
the Annamalai Univeisity in 1929, and the Travancoie University 
in 1937. By the close of 1940 there were tlius 18 universitiA- 
in India, 15 in British India and three in the Indian States 
Seven of these, namely, Aligarh, Allahabad, Annamalai, Benares, 
Dacca, Delhi and Lucknow are unitary , six, namely, Calcutta, 
Bombayj Madras, Punjab, Nagpur, and Andhra aie affiliating 
and teaching ; those of Agra and Patna are purely affiliating 
The Benares and the Aligarh Universities aie communal and of 
an all-India character, and are libeially financed by the Central 
Government. The State Uiiiveisities of Mysoie and Travaiicore 
and the Osmania University at Hyderabad, Deccan, aie teaching 
bodies Mention may also be made of the uniecognised Indian 
Women’s University of Poona, and also of the Indian Institute of 
Science, which though not exactly a university, does work of the 
same standard The last m the list is the lecently establishecUr 
Utkal University at Cuttack for the piovmce of Oiissa. It has 
staited functioning as an affiliating body There are also proposals 
for separate universities for Sind and Mahaiashtia 

A uiiitaiy univeisity should be distinguished from an affiliating 
one. It IS not a mere examining body, but concerns itself with 
teaching work It appoints its own teaching staff and gives 
instruction to all who come to its portals. It is usually localised at 
a single centre in which the whole of the teaching is conducted by 
its teachers. It is thus a seat of learning, a centre for the diffu- 
sion of higher knowledge and the piomotioii of reseaich. Being 
localised at a single centie, it can have nothing to do with 
colleges situated outside that area Most of the unitaiy univer- 
sities which have come into existence since 1913, are residential, 
i e , they require then alumni to leside in hostels maintained an^ 
run by themselves Except with the permission of the authoiities, 
the students are not poimitted to live in non-iecogiiised lodging 
houses The Lucknow and the Allahabad univeisities aie resi- 
dential, wheieas the Delhi university is not so as yet. 

It was the Sadlei Commission (appointed to enquire into the 
conditions and ’piospects of the Calcutta University and make 
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constructive suggestions for leforni) wliich locommeuded tlio esta- 
blishment of a unitaiy and residential university at Dacca with a 
view to avoiding congestion and oveiciowding in the Calcutta^ 
University. This recommendation of the Commission was applied 
“^over a wider area, and teaching universities were brought into 
existence in other provinces Separation of the Secondary and 
Intermediate from the B A. and M. A. education, and vesting its 
control and management in a separate Boaid of Secondary and 
Inteimediate Education, was another impoitant recommendation 
of the Sadler Commission It was not given effect to by the 
Calcutta Univeisity, but v as adopted by the Govoinmont of the 
United Provinces which set up a Boaid to control High School 
and Intermediate Education at Allahabad. 

When the Government of India Act of 1919 came into force in 
1921, education became a tiansfeiied piovincial subject under the 
coiitiol of a Ministei of Education lesponsible to the provincial 
legislatiiie. In each province educational policy and administiation 
were thus brought under popular contiol Except for the creation 
of new universities referred to above, and the introduction of the 
principle of compulsion so fai as piimai}’' education was concerned, 
theie was no change in the educational policy Under the new 
circumstances the control of the cential govoinmont had to be 
relaxed With the Indian National Congiess foiming the 
government in seveial provinces under the Act of 1935, a serious 
attempt was made in 'some provinces to overhaul the system of 
primaiy and secondary education and give it a rural bias in accor- 
dance with the recommendations of the Zakir Hussain Committee 
on Basic Education. But before any tangible results could be shown, 
tlie Congress went into wilderness and popular goveinment came 
to an end in most provinces 

^ Although Departments of Public Instruction had come into 
being in all the major provinces in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Wood Despatch, the Government of India had no 
education department of its own. This deficiency was made good 
in 1910, when it established the Department and put it under the 
chaige of a member of the Executive Council of the Governor 
General In 1923 the Department of Education was enlaiged and 
was designated as the Depaitment of Education, Health and Lands 
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The Government of India have another educational officer called 
the Educational Commissioner In 1920 a Central Advisory Board 
of Education was established under the chairmanship of the 
Educational Commissioner. It was abolished in 1923, but revived in 
1935 Its main function is to serve as a clearing house for educa^ 
tional ideas and distiibution centre for educational information. 

Educational Progress. — To one who knows that in the year 
of grace 1940 — 41, the total numbei of students receiving 
instruction in all institutions in Biitish India was 15,769,890 which 
gives a percentage of 6 08 for the total population, the talk 
about educational progiess may seem to be a ciuel joke. We are 
educationally one of the most backward nations in the woild 
Nevertheless, there has been an appieciable inciease in the number 
of educational institutions and the students leading in them duiing 
the last two decades 

i 

The, following table for British India would give an idea of 
the progiess made in the diffeient stages of instiuction between 
the years 1922 and 1942 


Year 

Collegiate 

Secondaiy 

Piimary 

Total 

1922 

58,837 

653,416 

6,987,147 

7,699,400 

1927 

83,890 

868,271 

9,247,617 

10,204,778 

1936 

113,215 

1,456421 

11,276,516 

12,846,152 

1942 

159,264 

2,784,785 

12,497,134 

15,441,183 


It shows that the giowth of pumaiy education is much slower 
than that of umveisity and secondary education Between 1922 
and 1927 the increase in collegiate education "was moib rapid than 
in the secondaiy, but yielded pace to the latter in the following 
yeais. 

The following table adapted fiom the Indian Year Book, 1944-45, 
enables us to compaie the giowth of education among boys and 
gills duiing the last nine yeais : 

(Number of students in all institutions) 


Ye.ar 

Male students 

Female students 

Total 

1933-34 

10,417,839 

2,755,051 

13,172,890 

1935-36 

10,802,709 

3,013,440 

13,816,149 

1937-38 

10,819,592 

3,012,268 

13,831,860 

1939-40 

11,847,492 

3,421,907 

15,296,399 

1911-42 

12,266,311 

3,726,876 

15,993,187 
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In other woids, duiing the nine years there was an increase of 
1,848,472 in the numbei of male students, of 971,825 in the 
number of female students, and the total number of students 
receiving instiuction in all types of educational institutions 
'if^ncreased by 2,820,297. These might seem to be gratifying figures, 
but when we take into consideiation the great increase in the 
population of the countiy and the piopoition of the boys and girls 
^ of school-going age who receive instruction to those who do not, 
our enthusiam is bound to cool down During the five years from 
1938 to 1941 the percentage of male students in lecognised insti- 
tutions to the male population of Biitish India increased from 

7 45 to 7 74, and that of female sludents increased from 2 28 to 
2 51. The percentage of all male students in all types of 
institutions, lecognised and uniecognised, increased from 7 86 to 

8 01, that of the females, from 2 38 to 2 61, and that of scholars in 
general, both males and females, to the total population increased 
from 5 20 to 5 40. At this late it will take us not decades but 
centuries to educate the whole countiy It would be interesting to 
leain that in 1941-42 the total expenditure on education in British 
India from all souices was Rs 30,85,79,543 out of which the 
public contiibuted Rs 18,04,54,512 The corresponding figures 
foi 1933-34 weie Rs 26,17,65,186 and Rs 15,36,36,461 The 
Government contiibutes 43 2 %, the municipal and district boards 
contiibute 15 5 % of the total expendituie. 27 5% comes from fees 
and 13 S% from endownmeiits etc A few comparisons would be 
revealing and instructive Only 8 % of Indian revenue is spent 
on elementaiv education Gieat Britain spends 86 crores for 
40 millions The USA spends 347 oioies for 130 millions. 
India devotes about only 18 ciores to the education of a popula- 
tion of 400 millions This is because army and administration 
consume more than 50 % of our total revenues. 

The following table giving the number of various types of 
educational institutions and the number of scholars reading in 
them foi the last thiee years would be found instructive 
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The Indian Educational System. — The different types of 
educational institutions found in oui country can be classified under 
two heads, recognised and unrecognised. The various univeisities 
and the colleges affiliated to them, and the high, middle and 
■^piimary schools which piepaie students for the different examina- 
tions recognised by the Government are grouped under the first 
head , the Guiukuls, the Pathshalas and the schools attached to the 
mosques, Tagore’s University of Shantiniketau at Bolepui, Piofessor 
Karve’s University foi women at Poona and other institutions of a 
similar nature can be put together under the second class As will 
be evident fiom the table given above, the number of such unrecog- 
nised institutions is very laige and they offer instruction to about 
six lakhs of oui countrymen and women 

"We shall now briefly desciibe the mam types of recognised 
institutions and refei to a few of the impoitant unrecognised 
institutions. 

A Recognised Institutions. — Three mam stages can be 
easily distinguished in the government-recognised educational 
system in oui country. These aie the piimaiy, the secondary, and 
the univeisity stages Each has its own distinct organisation 
and separate pioblems We shall say a few woids about each of 
them 

Primary education — It has for long suffeied fiom neglect on the 
pait of the government and indiffeience on the part of the masses 
for whom it is pnmaiily meant The goveinmeiit neglected it, be- 
cause it was at first interested m piodncing only a sufficient numbei 
of clerks foi its offices Diffusion of knowledge and enlightenment of 
the citizens were not among its motives and aims The masses were 
indifferent, because the children could not be spared easily fiom 
\s'oik m the fields where they were moie helpful to their parents. 
They also did not attach any great value to educational accomplish- 
ment of their sons Then poverty also stood m then way But from 
the time education was transfeired to thovcoiitiol of populai minis- 
ters under the reformed constitution put into operation in 1921, 
the State tiied to piovide greatei facilities than befoie, and the 
attitude of the masses also has undeigone a change for the better 
since. The Congress-controlled governments in the provinces lined 
to give it a gieat impetus But it still lags fai behind secondaiy and 
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university education for which the classes have shown an almost 
insatiable desire. , 

Primary education is mainly the concern of the local bodies — 
municipalities m urban and district boards m rural areas. Th< 
construction, maintenance and management of schools and libraries 
IS one of the most important functions they have to perform Ir 
the United Provinces every municipality and district board has ar 
education committee which looks after the primary education oi 
the citizens within its jurisdiction Officers of the Department ol 
Public Instruction inspect the primary schools The same department 
also lays down the syllabus and text books for use m them, 
Inadequacy of funds at their disposal and the apathy and poverty ol 
the people have been responsible for the very slow progress made 
by them As the table given above shows, there was actually a fal 
in the number of primary schools in 1940 — 41 as compared witl 
the figures for 1939 — 40. 

In order to break down the apathy of the masses resort was had 
to the principle of compulsion During the last 15 years or so 
Primary Education Acts have been passed m several provinces 
authorising the local bodies to introduce, at their option, compul- 
sory primary education within their areas Bombay took the lead 
m this direction by passing the Primary Education Act an 1918. 
The provinces of Bihar and Orissa, the Punjab, Bengal, and the 
United Provinces passed similar Acts in 1919 The Central 
Provinces and Madras followed in 1920 and Assam m 1925 
These Acts have been amended by subsequent Acts in several 
provinces Thej^ have been drafted on similar lines If a local 
body wants to introduce compulsory primary education m any pari 
of the area under its control, it must pass a resolution to that effeci 
in a special meeting called for the purpose by a two-thirds majontj 
and submit its scheme to tiie government for approval. Ordinarilj 
the age limits of compulsion are six and eleven years, though the 
period may be prolonged in special cases Compulsion may apply 
to both boys and girls or only to boys It may be extended to all 
communities or exemption my be granted to particular classes and 
communities. Employment of children of school going age is 
prohibited where compulsion is m force A small fine is imposed 
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for failure to send children to school. It should also be remem- 
bered that in a poor country like India compulsory education must 
also be made free The Acts passed by the provincial legislatures 
^generally contain a clause to that effect, subject to the sanction of 
the government which is expected to meet a part of the money 
required Schools run by private agencies are sometimes exempted 
from the operation of this clause 

The acceptance of the piinciple of comxmlsion and the passing 
of necessiuy legislation have not, however, brought about any 
gieat change in the situation. The lato of progress still continues 
to be slow Mass illiteiacy is still a fact. The number ot areas, 
ifiban and luial, where compulsion has been introduced is very 
small The Punjab is the most advanced province in this respect. 
In 1940-4:1 compulsory education was in foice in 66 uiban and 
2^908 luial areas compiising 10,522 villages The United 
Pi evinces came next with 36 niban and 357 luial aieas 
Madias lanked thud with 34 uiban and 9 ruial areas Central 
Piovinces and Beiar had 33 and 8, Biliai 16 and 1, areas These 
liguies show that the local bodies have not shown much enthusiasm 
and caigeiness to avail themselves of the opportunities afforded by 
the passing of the Piiniaiy Education Acts. On account of thou 
indifference compulsion has not produced the desiied and expected 
results. Lack of funds and the apathy of the people are also 
responsible foi the disappointing results. 

There was a move in some of the provinces to take over control 
of pumary education fiom the local bodies and vest it in the local 
government The Goveinment of Madias amended the Piimaiy 
Education Act duiing 1935—36, with a view to enabling them to 
exeicise greatei control ovei piimaiy education The Government 
of Bombay also passed similai legislation The Primal y and 
Secondary Education Reorganisation Committee appointed by the 
Government of the United Provinces in 1938 lecommended that 
control of piimaiy and secondary education should be vested in 
a central autlioiity and not placed in the hands of local bodiU. 

Befoie passing on to a consideration of the defects of primary 
education, a few words may be added here about vernacular edu- 
cation. It vill be recalled that Macaulay was dead against the study 
of vernaculars, and that it was Wood’s Despatch which laid stiess 
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on the necessity of tlieir use as the medium of instruction at the 
primary stage. Since then the study of vernaculars has not been 
neglected. At-the present time local bodies maintain and run a 
number of vernacular schools where elementary education i^ 
imparted to the students. English is not taught in these schools 
They prepare their scholars for the Vernacular Final Examination 
lun by the Education Department of the provincial government 

Defects of the System. — The system of primary and 
vernaculai education as it is in vogue in the counti3'’, suffers from 
many grave defects Its most serious drawback is that being 
uiiielated to the actual conditions of life pievailmg in the villages, 
it makes no appeal to the masses The courses prescribed are 
very unsatisfactory ; no attempt is made to relate them to agricul- 
ture which is the mam occupation of the people or to the haiidi- 
ciafts as found in the villages. They give a liteiaiy education in 
the three R’s and encourage only mechanical cramming Maliatma 
Gandhi’s scheme of education througli crafts known as the Waidlia*^ 
Scheme to which reference will be made at a latei stage, is designed 
to rectify this serious evil This also explains partly why compulsoiy 
education has not made satisfactory progress In the second place, 
the system is characterised by eiioi mous wastage The figures of 
the number of scholars attending the primary schools do not convey 
a true knowledge of the actual state of affairs , they aie ' bettei 
than the facts. Not all the students who enter primary schools 
stay to complete the course It has been computed that as many 
as 85 % leave the schools without finishing the piimary stage with 
the result that they soon relapse into illiteracy The Haitog 
Committee appointed to advise the Simon Commission on the 
educational aspects of their enquiry reported in 1929 that the waste 
in village schools was appalling Theie was no proportion between^ 
the time, energy and money spent on the schooling of village 
children and the lesults obtained The ma]oiity of the childien 
did not stay long enough at school permanently to become literate 

The following figures of classwise enrolment in the primary 
schools of Bengal show the amount of wastage involved in pri- 
mary education. — 
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Infant class ' Olsss 1 
21 6 5 


Class II Class III Class IV 
4 5 2*0 1 ’ 5 . 


Shii K G Saiyadain brings out tbe true significance of these 
figures m the following vigorous words : — 

*This means that only 7 per cent of the children got to class IV, 
while the rest fell by the wayside, and that the educational 
machinery is like a 100 horse-power engine working with^ 7 per 
cent efficiency This makes educational expenditure unprofitable, 
educational effort ineffective and schools inefficient 

Lastly, the teachers are paid very low salaries Really capable 
and efficient persons are not attracted to the vocation with the 
result that the teaching staff in the primary schools is generally 
inefficient So long as steps are not taken to improve the quality 
of teachers, the results are bound to remain disappointing 


The mam difficulty of the problem of primary education arises 
from its magnitude. It is no easy task to provide facilities for 
piimajiy education for a countiy of 400 million people We have 
•^iiot yet been able to touch even a fiinge of the problem , only 

14 per cent of the boys and giils of the school going age are 
undei instruction. The cost of making it compulsoiy and universal 

15 another serious consideration On a conservative estimate the 
expenditure involved in making primary education nation-wide 
would come to about 300 million t e thiity crores of rupees 
annually, whereas at the piesent time the nation does not spend 
moie than 9 croies on it fioin all sources Wherefrom is the extra 
money to come ’ Mahatma] I’s scheme is the only practical scheme 
m so far as it makes education mainly seli-suppoiting It seeks to 
reconstruct elucation on a wholly ’new basis It is disscussed 
elsewhere m this chapter 


Sccondaiy Stage — After the primary comes the secondary 
^tage In practice it is not uniform in all the provinces 
The main point of difference is with regard to the position of 
the intermediate classes In piovinces like the TJ P , where 
effect was given to the recommendations of the Sadler 
Commission, Intermediate education was separated from the 
University and amalgamated with High School eduction to form 

* Oxford Phamphlet No 15, The Educational System, page 11 ^ 
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a new unit called High School and Ini;erinediate Education. In 
such provinces secondary education falls into two parts, the middle 
school stage and the high school and intermediate stage. In other 
piovinces it comprises only the middle and the high school education; 
the intermediate education is a part of the university education^ 
In Delhi piovince a new plan has been veiy recently adopted. 
The Intermediate stage which covered two yeais has been split up. 
One year has been added to the Degree course and the otiier to 
the High School course The B. A. course would thus be a three 
year couise and the same would be the case with the High School 
course Its designation has been changed to the Higher Secondary 
Course. In some piovinces the High School examination is called 
th^ Matiiculation and in otheis the School Leaving Certificate 
Examination. It is conducted by the Univeisities in Bengal, the 
Punjab and some othei provinces, and by the Boaid of High 
School and Intermediate Education m the United Provinces 

The institutions engaged m imparting secondary education to 
the citizens are of two kinds Some are entirely maintained by the_^ 
Government Generally there is a Government High School at 
the headquarters of every district and a number of Intermediate 
Colleges at important stations to serve as models for other schools 
and colleges The expenses of these institutions are entirely borne 
by the Government To the other class belong the vast majority of 
High Schools and Intermediate Colleges run by private bodies The 
Government gives grants-in-aid to these institutions and exercises 
some control over them through its inspecting staff, and by laying 
down conditions of recognition and affiliation, and codes etc As 
has been already stated, in our province there is the Board of High 
School and Intermediate Education Besides English which is 
compulsorj^ Mathematics, Science, Classical Languages, History and 
Geography, Drawing and other subjects are taught The total 
number of students receiving secondary instruction is about^ 
\\ million bo}s and 150,000 girls 

The chief defect of the system of secondary education in our 
country is that it is throughout dominated by the needs of the 
universities “^he courses of study and the standards of examina- 
tion are determined vnth the idea of enabling the scholars to enter 
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the university and pass its evaminations Our High Schools and 
Intermediate Colleges are thus the feeders of the universities They 
do little to test and develop the vocational aptitudes of the students 
who flock to them, and the instruction they impart bears no relation 
to our environment and social requirements An effort should be 
■^ade to teach the students some handicrafts which might enable 
them to earn a livelihood and give them respect and regard for 
manual work As it is, students coming from the High Schools 
and Intermediate Colleges develop a great distaste for manual work 
which renders them unfit for anything but clerical task 

Uiuversity Education — At the ape\ of the Indian educational 
sjstem stand the universities, now 19 in number, 16 situated in 
British India and three m the Indian States They had 79 constituent 
colleges and 343 affiliated colleges with a little less than 17 lakhs of 
students on rolls in 1941 — 42 In the matter of university education 

our country is one of the most backward countries, inspite of the 
fact that here one student out of every 4 goes to the University as 
compared to one in seven in the West India has one university 
^ student for 2206 of the population, Great Britain one for 837, 
pre-war Germany one for 690,' Russia one for 300, and the USA 
one for 225 persons 

As has been stated above, all the universities are not of the same 
type Some, like the Agra University, are purely examining bodies, 
they themselves do not offer instruction but test the value of 
education imparted in colleges affiliated to them Others are 
affiliating and teaching, they prescribe courses of studies for the 
colleges affiliated to them, conduct examinations and confer degrees, 
and also organise post-graduate and research work Only a few are 
unitary and teaching bodies All of them are, however, autonomous 
bodies, free to determine their courses of studies, academic bodies 
ind standards, within the framework of the statutes by which they 
lave been respectively created The Government gives them grants- 
n-aid, but does not seek to control their internal administration 
Lt, however, nominates some members to their highest or governing 
Dodies, in some palces called the Senate and elsewhere the Court 
rhe Governor of the Province wherein the University is situated 
s its Chancellor, except in the case of the Benares and the Aligarh 
Universities which elect their own Chancellors^ The Governor of 
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the United Provinces is the Visitor of these two universities. 

The Indian Universities offer instruction in a variety of subjects 
comprised under the Faculties of Arts, Science, Commerce, Agri- 
culture, Education, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Oriental Learning, 
Technology, Theology, and Forestry. Calcutta University award^ 
degrees in nine faculties, Benares Hindu University in 9, Bombay 
in 8, though they are not identically the same The Agra University 
had only five faculties till 1940-41* Arts, Science, Law, Commerce 
and Agriculture, to which Medicine and Education have been 
recently added 

Though it cannot be. said that all the universities have been 
brought into existence with the purpose of supplying English 
knowing Indians who would help the British Government in carrj^- 
ing on the work of administering this big country — they are as a 
matter of fact turning out far moie giaduates than can possibly 
be absorbed in government offices and have thus led to unemploy- 
ment of the educated middle classes which has assumed alarming 
proportions — it has to be admitted that education is still desired 
chieily as a means to mateiial progress Young men belonging 
to the middle classes join the universities to equip themselves in 
the struggle for existence Umveisity education is still regarded 
as opening up prospects of well-paid employment, and is looked 
upon as a sign of respectability The object of learning is 
earning The number of those who seek it for its cultural value 
13 extremely small Knowledge is not valued for its own sake, 
or as necessary for agriculture and labour, the occupations of a 
great majority of Indians 

Another feature of the university education in India deserves 
notice Here, instead of going in for a specialised course of training 
or joining some occupation stiaight away after finishing the High 
School education, a young man enters the University in order to ^ 
qualify himself for a caieer The consequence is that quite a 
' large number of students get admission into universities whose 
mental equipment is not upto the maik The reason why Inter 
, mediate education was separated from the University and made 
a part of secondary education was to induce the students to seek 
careers for themselA^es at the end of the secondary stage This 
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IS also the motive of the change introduced in the Delhi province, 
and likely to be extended to othei provinces, according to which 
the Intermediate classes have been abolished and the High School 
stage lengthend by the addition of one year As it is, at the present 
4ime, recruits for the higher grades of government service, and the 
learned professions like law, medicine, engineering, are drawn 
from the ranks of university graduates It may also be added that 
being expensive, universitj' education is beyond the reach of many 
brilliant young men because of their poverty Examinations loom 
large in our system at eveiy stage 

It should also be remembered that like the secondary education, 
university education also is not adjusted to the economic and 
practical needs of the country It is greatly literary and not 
sufficiently vocational This is one of the reasons for the existence 
of a large number of the unemployed among university graduates 
It has been estimated that out of every 100 graduates 20 are un- 
employed and only 30 secure employment of a type commensurate 
'' with their abilities and the time and money spent on their education 
If would be good if the Universities could pay more attention to 
vocational and technical education 

Inter-University Board. — Every one of the 19 univeisities in 
our country carries on its work independent of the other Prior 
to 1925 there was no agency to co-ordinate their activities The 
Intcr-University Boaid was brought into existence^ that year for 
this purpose The following are its functions 

(i) To act as an inter-university organisation and a bureau of 
information , 

(«) To facilitate the exchange of professors , 

{m) To serve as the channel of communication between the 

universities and facilitate co-ordination of their work 

{iv) To appoint or recommend the appointment of a common 

repiesentative or representatives %f Indian Universities 

at imperial or international conferences on higher 
education 

(t>) To act as an appointment bureau for Indian Universities 

It holds its annual meetings at different university centres where 
nportant questions concerning university education and other 
latters are discussed For example, at the last session held at 
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Hyderabad under the chairmanship of Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the 
scheme of post-war Educational Development, known as the Sargent 
Scheme, came up for disdussion. It made its own recommendations 
to the Government about the Scheme It recommended the principle 
of compulsory education for all bo3'S and girls foi a period of eigET 
years from the age of five, and also appioved of a minimum three 
years’ degree course 

Defects of the System. — Most of the defects of the Indian 

I 

educational system have been incidentally described in discussing 
the ways in which it has been made to operate and the various stages 
into which it has been divided The subject is, however, so important 
that it should be treated separately even though it would involve a 
little repetition. The Wardha Scheme of education cannot be 
appreciated until the defects of the system it wants to remove are 
fully known. 

One of its gravest defects is that it has developed out of relation 
to the nature and requirements of the people In the determina- 
tion of the subjects to be taught and the machinery through which - 
they were to be taught, Macaulay, who initiated the system, paid no 
attention to the Indian mind and the forms of civilization it gave 
rise to His decision to exclude Indian literature and philosophy 
from the curriculum and mould and form the Indian mind only 
through English and what it stands for, has been productive of 
immense harml^ As has been pointed out above, it has tended to 
make education unreal and unconvincing to the Indian mind. It 
IS unrelated to Indian conditions in the further sense that it makes 
no attempt to help the people to solve the hard and practical 
problems of life The son of an agriculturist maj' take his B A 
or M A degree without knowing anything about Indian agriculture, 
Indian plants, Indian fauna and flora and Indian seasons The 
graduate of an Indian university knows mWe about Shakespeare^ 
and Milton and Mill,- and Spencer, than about Kahdas and Tulsidas, 
or about Ramanuja and Shankra 

In yet another way the system is out of touch with the real 
pulse of national life It has ignored the villages where real India 
is to be found, and concentrated attention upon the cities which 
are devastating and exploiting the former What India needs is 
rural reconstruction through rural education 
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Its second grave fault is that it has produced a great hiatus 
between the small educated minoritj^ and the large unlettered mass 
of villagers The highly educated youth in his suit and hat, and 
disdainful of manual work, finds himself ill at ease in the village 
environment The dream of Macaulay that^ his plans would 
produce a class of persons Indian in blood and colour but English 
in tastes and manners and opinions and morals, has been to a large 
e\tent realised 

Its third serious defect lies m its being excessively literary and 
insufficiently vocational It is not practical enough The curri- 
culum is so narrow that beyond qualifying a person for public 
services and a few learned professions like law and medicine, it does 
not do anything to fit him for earning his livelihood by means of 
some honest trade or profession Since the learned professions are 
overcrowded, and the number of jobs, incommensurate with the 
number of graduates annually turned out of the universities, the 
problem of the educated unemployed has assumed grave proportions 

The fourth defect of the system lies in the fact that in it the 
requirements of university education dominate The primary schools 
prepare the scholars for the secondary stage v hich in its own turn 
IS a preparation for the university It is not a well-6alanced 
system in which the various stages are given consideration in 
proportion to their intrinsic importance In other words, it is still 
influenced by the clamour of the middle classes for an education 
which would give them a show of respectability and prospect of 
well-paid employment The claims of the elementary education 
of the masses have not been properly considered The result is 
that inspite of about two centuries Pf British rule about 88 per cent 
of the population still remains illiterate 

In the fifth place, the system greatly suffers from the fact that 
^English is the medium of education in the Intermediate and 
University classes The books are m English, the lectures are 
delivered in English and the students are required to answer the 
questions in English The effort involved in acquiiing an adequate 
knowledge of this language puts a great strain on the student, and the 
knowledge obtained through it is often imperfectly digested That 
instruction through a foreign medium is a great handicap is evident 
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fiom the fact that the contribution to human knowledge in science, 
literature and philosophy made by modern India is very much smaller 
than that of much smaller nations Undue emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the English language has led to the neglect of the vernaculars 
which in Its turn has adversely affected the extension of primary;^ 
education. The fact that English is a world language, the study 
of which enables India to keep abreast with the West, and that it 
thiows open knowledge of science, medicine, etc., which is not 
available to those who confine themselves to Indian vernaculars, 
does not minimise the evil effects of the step taken by Macaulay 
more than a century ago 

In the next place it may be said that the system invoh es much 
waste^ and that examinations occupy such a dominant position 
m it that all other considerations are suboidinated t© the thought 
of passing them ^ 

Lastly, there are persons, and their number is not small, uho 
cnticise the system on the giound of its being purely secular, ‘It>, 
IS criticised as being alien to the Indian temperament, which is 
essentiallv leligious, and as offending against the cherished con- 
viction that religious and moral instruction is a necessary part of 
education To it aie ascribed a decline or disappearance of 
respect of \outh for age, a denial of the natural authority of 
the parents over their children, a wide-spread disregaid of 
religious and sodial sanctions, and a growth of moral laxity ’ t 
The facts stated in the passage quoted above are true The 
education imparted in most of the schools and colleges is secular; 
theie is no direct religious and moral teaching except in the Christian 
missionaiy and a few communal or sectarian institutions English 
education has certainly acted as the solvent of old beliefs and 
traditions Many old practices and convictions have been fretted by 
the corrosive influence of new ideas There may be persons in oury' 
country who are not dismayed by the decline in the hold of 
traditionaj beliefs But, desiiable or otherwise, the whole respon- 
sibility for the change must not be placed on the education given 


* See above pages HT 4-— 5, 
t O'Malley o/>, ct page 6G5 
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m our schools and colleges Other influences operating indepen- 
dently have been at work A questioning and critical spirit is 
abroad Old values are being changed and traditional beliefs 
are being discarded in favour of new notions The citadel of 
orthodoxy is everywhere being attacked and it is crumbling Contact 
wnth wrestern ideas w'hich the new» education has facilitated has very 
much quickened the pace of change. Wc need not shed tears 
over it 

Had the authorities decided to combine the study of western 
sciences w ith that of classical literature and theologj , our education 
w'ould not have become so secular as w'c find it to be It w’ould have 
retained in an indirect form as much of religious instiuction as was 
possible On account of the great variety of religious faiths professed 
by the people, imparting instruction in religion m a direct manner 
IS not always feasible The attitude of religious neutrality adopted 
by the Government long ago also makes it difficult It may also be 
pointed out that religious instruction given m denominational insti- 
^ tutions has not yielded any great or tangible results The real 
place where the boy or the girl should be given religious education 
IS the home and not the school or the college The charge of 
being secular is therefore not a very strong one 

Mahatma Gandhi is one of the severest critics of the system, 
specially of the primary education which he regards to be not only 
w'asteful but also positively harmful On account of the unique 
position he holds in our national life, it is but proper to refer to his 
denunciation of it It is best to give it in his owrn words In the 
Hanjaii of 2—10—1937, he wrote as follows 


The present system of education does not meet the require- 
ments of the country in any shape or form English, having been 
made the medium of instiucticn m all the higher branches of 
learning, has created a permanent bar between the highlv educated 
few and the uneducated many It has prevented knowledge from 
percolating to the masses The excessive importance given to 
English has cast upon the educated class a burden which has 
maimed them mentally for hfe and made them strangers in their 
own land Absence of vocational training has made the educated 
class almost unfit for-productive work and harmed them physically 
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shown that the people generally have been touched to no active 
affection for their rulers and that attachment to their government 
IS due mainly to a certain sense of self-interest. There has been 
a union of interests but no real union of hearts. Other hopes 
have proved illusory or have been realized only in part. There 
has been an intellectual regeneration, literature has assumed many 
different forms and gained a new and fuller content. The 
control of public opinion has been transferred to another class 
Thosft who have the advantage of English education have by 
virtue of their enlightenment, prosperity, and authority, become 
a directing class There have been movements of social reform, 
but the social system has been little changed, a breach has 
scaicely been made in caste and untouchability. Tlieie have 
been movements of religious reform, but within, and not against 
Hinduism, for its purification and not its destiuction. Among the 
masses the Brahmin still leigns snpieme in matters of religious 
observance, which in India are closely connected with social life 

Special Problems — The pioblems which the Indian educationist 
is called upon to solve aie numeious and complex. The future 
progress of the country is bound up with a right and timely 
solution of them. It is not possible to tackle all of them heie, 
all we can do is to refer to some of the more impoitant of them. 

(a) Women's Education — One of the foremost of them is 
Women’s Education, it is the key to open the door to the couiitiy’s 
progress, socially, economically, and politically. Tiy as the social 
icfoimei may. the social evils like the iigid observation of caste dis- 
tinctions, untouchability, eaily maniage, enfoiced widowhood, 
purdah and other evils which bai oui progiess, cannot be eradicated 
so long as our womenfolk lemain uneducated The standard of 
national health and hygiene also cannot improve if our women do 
not become educated Ignoiance of women is partly responsible for 
the high infant mortality as well Their conseivatism in matters^ 
of religion is lesponsible foi much economic waste Politically 
also they have not been able to play then propel role on account 
of then educational backwaidness. And if the mothers lemain 
illiterate, they cannot pioperly look after the upbringing and 
training of then childien. We cannot thus hope for any effective 

Modern India and the West page 659 
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advancB of the cotintiy uutil oni women aie edacated 

Inspite of the tremendons importance of the education of 
women, Loid William Bentinck, Macaulay and others who deter- 
mined the educational ‘ policy and methods at the stait paid no 
-^fetention to it. No funds were allotted for diffusing the light of 
knowledge among Indian women. The initiative in the matter 
was taken by Clnistian Missionaries Until the Brahmo Sama], 
the Arya Sama], the Ramakiishna Mission, the Theosophical Society 
and other organisations came into the field, the missionary bodies 
were the only agencies engaged in the work of educating the nomen 
of our country Even at the present time only 2 84 % of the total 
female population is literate The total number of female students 
in lecogni’sed and unrecognised institutions in 1941—42 was 
3,726,876 It marked an increase of nearly one lakh on the numbers 
for the yeai 1933 — 34 But the iollowing figures cited by Mis 

Cousins in her ^Indian Womenhocd Today’ tell their own tale about 
women’s education ‘Only one out of every hundred girls gets 
piimaiy education, only one out of every 1000 girls gets secondary 
education In twenty rears the percentage of literacy of Indian 
women has not risen from 2 to 3 % ’ Six times as many boys 
lecieve education as girls, fourteen times as much money being 
spent on the boys as on the giils Only about 4 million women 
aie literate m our country - 

It IS in the cities that the education of women has made most 
progress In the rural areas even girls’ schools, to say nothing 
of colleges for them, are few and far between There are several 
reasons for the very slow progress of education among village 
women They have not yet realised its necessity and importance, 
thej' are more conseivatrve and oithodox than women in cities 
because^they have been less influenced by modern movements and 
^ideas The agencies engaged in the noble task of imparting 
instruction to women find it much easier to carry on their work 
m the cities than in the villages Women teachers for girls’ 
schools 111 villages aie harder to find The -scheme of the uplift of 
village women as sponsored by the Kastur ha Memorial Trust is 
crlculated to bnntr about a gieat revolution m this sphere 

As in the case of boys, so nr that of gals primary education 
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lags behind secondary and university education. Higher education 
has made rrluch greater piogress than elementary education. In 
1940 — 41 there were 45 Arts and 8 Professional Colleges and 
497 High and 1,257 Middle Schools beside a large number of 
piimary schools for girls in which 3,422,120 scholais were receiving 
instiuction Their number rose to 47, 11, 539, and 1291 respec- 

tively in 1941 — 42 and the numbei of scholars went up to 3,588,348, 
Medicine and teaching attract a much laiger number of women 
students than other professions, though Law and Engineering 
also have begun to draw them. Tn 1941 — 42 there were 778 
women students in Medical and 849 in Training colleges as against 
123 111 Law and one in Engineeiing colleges. 

The Slireemati Nathibai Hamodnr Thackersay Indian Women’s 
University founded by Piofescoi Kaive in 1916 at Poona, now 
located at Bombay, is one of the most impoitaiit and well-known 
educational institutions for the advancement of women’s education. 

It differs fiom other institutions in its insistence on the fact that 
women’s education must bo different from that of men in so fai~4 
as they have to perfoim a different function in life It employs 
the scholar’s mother-tongue as the medium of instruction. At 
piesent it has foui colleges affiliated to it and two collegiate 
classes attended by 269 students The Lady Ii win College foi 
Women at Delhi also seeks to remodel girls’ education on lines 
better suited to the lequiiements of Indian life. It came into 
being as a result of the effoits of the committee set up by the 
All-India Women’s Educational Coiifeience in 1930. The Kanya 
Mahdvidyalaya at Jullundur and the Kanya Q-uiukul at Baioda 
are the other two famous centies of \vomen’s education. 

In all the provinces in British India the education of giils is 
under the administrative control of the Diiector of Public Ins- 
tiuction III some pioviiices he is assisted by a Deputy Dnectiess 
or Chief Inspectress of Q-iils’ Education To meet the demand^ 
foi lady teachers, the difficulty of obtaining whom is a great 
obstacle in the educational piogiess of women, the Government has 
made provision for the tiaiiiing of women teacheis in vernacular 
and English schools. It may be mentioned in passing that the 
percentage of educated women is very high among Parsis and 
Chiislians and low among Muslims 
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It should be borne in mind that the guls receive education not 
only in institutions exclusively meant for them, they also attend 
he boys’ colleges. This practice is called co-education. The extent 
0 which co-education prevails vanes fiom province to province, 
cost in Madras, and peihaps, least in Bvhai. The system has 
lot become veiy populai Ortliodox people still object to it. 
t IS, howevei, last spreading 

(b) Mass Education — That elementary education of the masses 
las not leceived the attention it deserves and lags fai behind the 
iighei education of the classes has been made amply clear in an 
‘arliei section The masses weie definitely excluded from the 
lenefits of education until effect was given to the Educational 
Despatch of Sii Charles Wood Even when*the responsibility 
if the State for mass education was definitely lecogmsod, several 
nicumstaiices combined to render its diffusion slow As has 
been pointed out already, even the acceptance of the principle of 
compulsory education has not produced satisfactory results The 
problem of liquidating mass ignorance and illiteracy remains 
difficult of solution The magnitude of the task, the enoimous 
cost of financing any scheme of free and compulsory primary 
education, and the apathy and poverty of the people stand as 
seiious obstacles in the way of achieving the ideal Neveitheless, 
if the countiy is to advance socially, economically and politically, 
the masses must be educated, and illiteiacv banished. This 
question is as impoitant and as urgent as that of women’s 
education Like that, it would not brook delay. But strangely 
enough, the leadeis of national opinion and the educationists of the 
country did not make any etfbit to evolve any comprehensive 
plan of education which would be tree fiom the defects from which 
the present system suffeis and which could take its pla’ce till 
recently Mahatma G-andhi turned his attention to the pioblem, 
invited a number of educationists fiom all the countiy over to meet 
at Wardha under the chaicmauship of Dr Zakir Hussain, and the 
result was the well-known Wardha Scheme of Education, also 
known as the Basic education scheme It is the most significant 
and ladieal attempt so far made to overhaul and leconstiuct 
piimaiy education fiom the national point of view 
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The Wardha Scheme of Education. — The most significant 
point about the scheme without which its true worth cannot bo 
appreciated is that it takes note of the fact that real India is to 
be found in villages and not in cities, and theiefore it seeks to solvOj 
the problem of illiteracy in villages where the percentage of 
literacy is much lower than in cities. One of its objects is to 
check the progressive decay of villages, prevent the rush of rural 
folk to large urban centres, and establish a healthier and juster 
relationship between the village and the city. In other words, 
it IS primarily a scheme of rural education and leconsti notion. 
This does not mean that it is not meant to be applied also to urban 
areas, or that it is inapplicable there All that is meant is that 
it has been conceived with the basic interests and occupations 
of the country people in view. 

The central and most salient feature of the scheme is the 

proposal to educate the child thiough some craft or productive 

woik chosen with due regard to the occupations of the locality. 

It may be spinning or weaving, gardening oi agriculture, carpentry 

or smithy, oil-pressing or gur-making or any one of the 

numerous other crafts. The chosen craft is made the centre 
* 

round which the entire education of the child is made to hang 
or revolve This does not mean that the teaching _ of the 
craft is added to the subjects already taught in our pumary 
schools. Even to say that the teaching of those subjects should 
be C01 related with the teaching of the craft does not convey the 
whole idea What the scheme envisages is that the ciaft or 
productive work in Avhich the pupil is to engage should be made 
the prime means of his 'mental development and intellectual, 
training. As the ciaft is practised, the skilful teacher would 
explain in a veiy unobstrusive manner its ‘why and wherefore’, ^ 
and through a discussion of the various pioblems that will press^ 
themselves upon the child’s mind, a sujBBcient knowledge of 
history, geogiaphy, science, mathematics and civics would be 
made available to him. ‘The teaching of Takli spinning for 
example,’ said Mahatmaji in the course oi his presidential speech 
at the All India Educational Conference at Wardha, ‘presupposes 
impaiting of knowledge of various vaiieties of cotton, difieieut 
soils in different provinces of India, the history of the luin of the 
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liandiciaft, its political lensons which will include the history of 
the Biitish rule in India, and knowledge of Aiithmetic I am 
trying the same expeiiment on my little giandson who scarcely 
feels that he is being taught, foi he all the while plays, and 
jAaughs and sings ’ This would make education a unified and 
integial activity 

The second vital feature of the scheme is that, with a view to 
ensuiing that the childien at school will acquire not only effective 
and abiding literacy so that theie may be no dangei of their 
relapsing into illiteracy, but that thej^ will also be mature enough 
to understand and appiecmte social pioblems and develop social 
habits, the piimaij^ education couise is made to covei sevnn yeais, 
fiom the age of ^even to fourteen This will eliminate the gieat 
wastage which chaiacteiises the piesent system with its foui or 
five years’ couise 

The thud important featuie of the scheme is that it demands 
the intioduction of fiee and univeisal education for all boys and 
-^giils on a compulsoiy basis, — not in selected areas merely but 
throughout the countiy It piomises to stamp out illiteracy in a 
compaiatively shoit time, say, twenty years oi so In the past, 
primal y education could not be made free, univeisal and 
compulsory because of the prohibitive cost involved in the effort 
Mahatma Gandhi has tiled to cut this Goidian knot by bis pioposal 
to make the scheme almost self-supporting 

That the Wardha Scheme is expected to be more or less self- 
supporting IS its fourth vital feature According to Mahatmaji, 
capacity to pay its way is the acid test of its reality His idea 
seems to be that through the sale proceeds of the commodities 
produced by the scholars, a great portion of the expenditure on 
their education can be easily met The State must, of course, 
come forward and purchase the output of the institutions The 
"Scholar may not be able to produce enough to meet the cost of his 
education during the first one or two years, but if the entire period 
of seven years is taken into consideration, it is expected that he 
would produce enough to compensate the institution for what it has 
cost it to educate him 

Lastly, It may be pointed out that all instruction is to be given 

in the scholar's mother-tongue . He would be spared the strain of 
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mastering a foreign language ^ 

Education through some form of productive labour, a seven years’ 
course, free and universal primary education for all boys and girls on 
a compulsory basis, capacity to be self-supporting, and instruction 
through the mother-tongue . these are the fundamental ideas and 
principles underlying the Wardha Scheme of Education 


3 


The scheme has many merits It is based on the sound 
pedagogic principle that the education of the child should be 
through play and should enlist the support of his instincts and the 
whole mind It regards the mind of the child as active and in 
constant to^uch with the social environment It removes some of 
the most serious defects of the current system by making education 
practical and relating it to social needs and environment. It also 
removes the hiatus between the educated and the uneducated, and 
IS expected to establish more healthy relations between the cities and 
the villages Its gieatest merit is that it offers a practicable solu- 
tion of the most difficult problem of free and compulsory primary^ 
education It is calculated to make the education of the masses 
possible without placing unbearable financial strain on the public 
exchequer With regard to its effect on the minds of the children 
it IS best to quote the following observations made by the Kashmere 
Government in their leport on Basic Education m the State 
‘Several discerning and well-known educationists and other dis- 
tinguished visitors to Basic Schools have borne testimony to the 
fact that the children who have been educated according to this 
scheme have shown far greater mental alertness and educational 
awareness than pupils of ordinary schools In powers of self- 
expression and m Arithmetic these students have, generally speaking, 
proved superior to those 'm ordinary schools Craft work has 
succeeded in stimulating and sustaining their interest to a degree 
which could not be possible in an atmosphere of purely bookish^ 
education ’ It is no exaggeration to say that the salvation of the 
Indian villages and the key to mass literacy lies in this scheme 
About Its potentialities it is best to quote Mahatmaji ^ himself In 
the issue of The Hanjan of October 9, 1937 he wrote as follows 
‘My plan to impart primary education through the medium of village 
handicrafts like spinning and carding etc , is thus conceived as the 
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spearhead of a silent revolution fraught with the most far-reaching 
consequences - It will produce a healthy and moral basis of> rela- 
tionship between the city and the village, and thus go a long way 
towards eradicating some of the worst evils of the present social 
jpsecurity and poisoned relationship between the classes It will 
check the progressive decay of our villages and lay the foundation 
of a juster social order in which there is no unnatural division 
between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’, and everybody is assured 
of a living wage and the right to freedom And all this would be 
accomplished without the horror of a bloody class-war or a colossal 
capital e\penditure such as would be involved in the mechanisation 
of a vast, continent like India Nor would it entail a helpless 
dependence on foreign impoited machiney or technical skill 
Lastly, by obviating the necessity for highly specialised talent. 
It would place the destiny of the masses, as it w’ere, in their ow'n 
hands ’ 

An effort to set the scheme going was made in 1938 Mainly 
^ on account of the impetus Mahatmaji gave to it, it got a good start 
Seveial provinces and some Indian States adopted it. It was most 
successful in Bihar and Kashmere. Till last year 120 Basic 
Schools had come into existence in Kashmeie, 27 in Bihar, 52 in 
Bombay, 59 in 0 P. and nearly 4000 in the United Piovinces 
The schools in the U. P. and C P are not cent per cent basic ; 
they Hie old schools which have adopted the syllabus of the Basic 
Education Committee It would thus "appear that the scheme has 
received a fair measure of support Its fundamentals stand 
justified at the bar of enlightened educational opinion, and its 
futuie seems to be'biight It would not be possible foi any 
intelligent educationist of the future to think of primary education 
in teims of the interests of the upper and middle classes as was 
the case before its inception nor will the future piimary schools 
be places for meie bookish learning unrelated to social needs and 
' environment as the present day schools are Of course, the future 
may see many modifications wiought into it It may be stated in 
passing that many features of the scheme, though not all the 
important ones, have been incorpoiated in the post-war scheme of 
educational development as prepared by Mr John Sargent winch 
we must now study' 
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The Sargent Scheme of Post-war Educational Development. — 

The measuie of snppoit winch the Waidha Scheme received and 
the headway it made in the country peihaps led the Government 
of India also to think of educational development in the post-war 
period Accordingly the Cential Advisory Board of Education^, 
appointed a committee to piepare a plan of educational develop- 
ment. The leport, populaily known as the Saigent Report, was 
published early in 1944 If its lecommendations aie accepted 
and given effect to by the^ Government, there ‘would be' 
a revolution in the ediKja'tional system of the ^country. It 
incorporates several features of the Waidha Scheme, and in some 
respects it is an improvement upon the latter It does not confine 
itself to a reconstruction of piimary education alone as the 
Wardha Scherde does, but also deals with secdndaiy and 
university education — themes left untouched by the latter 

Like the Waidha Scheme, the Saigent Scheme also proposes 
free, univeisal and compulsory piimaij’’ education foi all bo3’s and 
gills in the countiy between the ages of six and fourteen In ^ 
view of the difficulty of securing the services of trained teachers 
in sufficient number it may not be possible to liquidate illiteracy 
in the countiy in less than forty years Both the schemes have to 
face the difficulty of obtaining the requisite supply of trained 
teachers The Saigent Scheme makes detailed recommendations 
about the leciuitment, training and conditions of seivice of the 
teachers But with all this the Saigent Scheme does never stiess 
the importance of ciaft as the Waidha Scheme does. 

The fifiinaiy couise is divided into two stages Theie will be 
two giades of Basic ScliooK, the Junioi 'and the Senioi The 
gieat majority of students would go fiom the Junior to the Senioi 
Basic School and their education may stop there. Childien of 
ability’ and promise would be selected for tiaiisfer from the Senioi 
Basic Schools (these would correspond to the piesent middle ^ 
schools) to the High Schools. It is estimated that one out of 
every five Semoi Basic School students would be able to entei the 
High School The underlying idea is that wheieas basic education 
is to be made universal, admission to the High Schools should be 
made on a selective basis. Only such students are to be taken as 
show piomise of taking full advantage of the facilities foi High 
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Scliool education At tlio basic stage Iheie shall be no exami- 
nations , promotions aie to bo decided by the teacheis on the basis 
of the record of daily ivoik m the class 

^ The Sargent Scheme also makes piovisioii for pre-primary 
instruction in the form of Nursoiy Schools to be staffed by 
specially trained women teachers Instiiiction in these schools is 
to be free but not necessarily compulsory. Efforts would however 
be made ffo persuade the parents to send their childieu to these 
schools voluntarily. Then main object is to givo young children 
social experience rather than formal instruction. Tlieie is no 
reference to such schools in the Waidha Scheme. 


The total estimated annual cost of establishing and maintaining 
the pie-primary, junior and senior basic schools in the whole ot 
Hritish India would be more than 200 cioies of rupees The 
greatest difficulty, however, is to find the sinews of war for it The 
Wardha Scheme does not involve such a big expendituie. 

k TliQ School Education is to cover a period of six years. The 
normal age of admission is to be 11 years : i e , after a student 
has finished his junior basic education As stated above, promis- 
ing scholars only would be selected from the Senior Basic Schools 
and admitted to the High Schools. The High Schools are to be 
of two types, academic and technical The aim of both 
is to provide a good all-iound education combined with some 
piepaiatioii in the later stages foi the careers 'which the scholars 
will enter on leaving school The curiiculum is to be as wide as 
circumstances permit, and is not to be dominated by the lequire- 
ments of universities as at present The cost of establishing such 
high schools will be about 50 cioies of rupees. 


University Education - The Re>rt ma'kes several lecommen- 
^dations in legaid t'o university education with a view to. an 
impiovement in the standaid of instmction The chief of them 
are the following - (t) Revision of the conditions of admiskon 
with the object of assuiing that only those students are admitted 
who axe capable of taking full advantage of a Uni veisity course. 
(») Abolition of the present luteimediate couise, the fust year of 
which IS to be added to the high school and the second to the 
degiee couise foi the present. (t„) The minimum length of the 




university degiee couise is to be tliiee yeais: {tv) Expansion of the 
tutorial system with a view to a closer peisoual contact between the 
teachers and the taught. The scales of pay in the universities are 


to be made more attractive. The estimated net cost of giving effecj^ 
to these recommendations would be 672 lakhs of rupees a year. 


The Report also makes recommendations about technical and 
commercial education, adult education, education of the handi- 
capped^ persons, and training of teachers The total cost of -the 
scheme would be more than 300 croies of rupees a year. The 
Inter -University Board considered the Report and endorsed its 

I 

main recommendations. 

(c) Professional and Technical Education. — Next in 
importance to the problem of the liquidation of mass illiteracy 
and the' reform of higher education is that of making adequate 
provision for professional and technical education. There is the 
general feeling in the countiy that the education imparted in our 
educational institutions is too liteiaiy, and that our schools and^ 
colleges have paid little attention to vocational or professional 
education and much less to industrial and technical. There aie not 
enough institutions pieparing students foi the teaching, the 
medical, the engineering and the other learned piofessions In the 
whole countiy theie were only 8 colleges olTeiing courses m 
agriculture, two in foiesty, foui in veterinary and two technological 
institutes m 1942.* It will be an inteiesting study to find out the 
number of graduates m the Faculties of Technology, Engineeiing, 
Agncultuie, and Forestry in the different universities The 
author of the highly inteiesting aiticle on Technical Education in 
the Oxfoid Phamplet No 12, dealing with the Educational System 
in the countiy, points out that in the highly industiialised piovince 
of Bombay theie weie only 264 graduates in the Faculty of 
Technology, 192 in Engineeiing, 20 in Chemical Technology, an^ 
52 in Agncultuie out of a total number of 5100 He also notes 
with legret that the Bombay Univeisity does not offer any degree 
course in textile manufactuie which is the premier industry of the 
provmce. Our backwardness iii industrial and technical education 
is largely due to the political conditions pievailing in the country 
As has been remarked more than once in this chapter, our educationa l 

Vide Indian Year Book, 1944 — 46 
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system \v^as designed to fulfil government leqUiiements for cheap 
cleiks etc Piogiess in technical and industrial education was 
spoiadic and casual 

Recently, however, there has been a shift of attention ; technical 
education has assumed great importance In> 1936, the Government 
of India appointed a committee under the chaumanship of 
Mr. Abbot to report on the provision of technical education in the 
country The Committee recommended the setting up of a 
Government Advisory Council for vocational education in each 
province and the opening of junior and senior vocational schools 
in selected places to give the students training pielimmary to 
appomtment in industries of a manipulative nature. The Delhi 
Polytechnic established in 1941, was the first institution of its 
kind to be started in pursuance of the recommendation of the 
Abbot- Wood Committee Under the stress of the War the Central 
Advisory Board of Education appointed a Committee under the 
.chairmanship of Mr John Sargent, Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India, to explore the possibilities and modes of 
developing the facilities for technical education in the country as 
a whole Its chief recommendation is for the establishment of the 
following thiee types of technical institutions * (t) Junior Technical 
or Industrial or Trade Schools with a two year full time course for 
students who have passei^ the Senior Basic School at the age of 
14 or so. (ft) Technical High Schools with a six year full time 
course to which selected students might be admitted at about 
11 yeais of age after leaving the Junior Basic School, (ftt) Senior 
Technical Institutions with a two or three year full time diploma 
course, or a three year part time course for those already in 
employment It also recommended the establishment of an 
Association of Principals of Technical Institutions to stimulate and 
••cooidiuate the development of technical education 

We may conclude this brief note on the subject with an ^ 
account of the facilities existing at present for technical instruction. 
Only four out of the 19 Universities in the country, namely 
Benares, Bombay, Mysore and Tiavancore, offer courses in 
Technology. They have departments of Applied Chemistry or 
Chemical Technology, Electrical Technology, sections dealing 
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with ‘Intermediates and Dyes’, ‘Paints and Varnishes’, ‘Oils, Fats 
and Soaps’, etc. Theie is also the Indian Institute of Science 
offeimg post-graduate teaclimg and loseaich m applied chemistry, 
bio-chemistry and electiical technology Mention may also be 
made of the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute and th"^ 
Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology at Cawupore, the Vic{oiia 
Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay, and the Kala Bhavan 
Technical Institute at Baroda. Theie aie also a few schools 
maintained by G-oveinment at different places, e. g , the Leather 
Working School at .Oawnpore, the Ceiitial WoodAvoik Institute 
at Baieilly. 


Private munificence on the pait of the leading industiialists has 
been lacking so fai The Tata**, to whose munificence the Indian 
Institute of Science is due, are an exception Unle'^s the industria- 
lists come forward with monetaiy help and establish chairs of 
Technology in various univeisities, the giowth of technical 
education will not be lapid. The demand for technicians is bound 
to glow as the country develops industiially The establishment 
of new Technological Institutes is a great national necessity. It 
may also by mentioned that with a view to incieasing the 
supply of pi opeily ti allied technical peisoiinel who aie likely to 
be required in connection with the various plans foi post-war 
development, the Government of India have decided to make 
ariangements to send about one thousand students at Government 
expense to the United Kingdom and thd United States foj. 
advanced courses in technical and scientific subjects 


(d) The Education of Special Communities — The existence 
of educationally backward communities like the Depiessed Classes 
and the Muslims laises a difficult pioblem. Special efforts have 
to be made to advance education among them. The existence of 
untouchability and the resulting prejudice against the admissio^’^ 
of depiessed class childien to the schools where the boys and 
gills of caste Hindus leceivo their education makes the 
pioblem of then education veiy difficult Some persons advocate 
the establishment of separate schools for membeis of the depiessed 
classes This, however, is not a good remedy as it preserves the 
sprrit of segregation and does nothing to abolish it Efforts should 
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be made to admit them to common schools and educate them along 
■with the caste Hindu boys. The opposition on the pait of caste 
Hindus IS on the wane. Special scholaiships, fee concessions, 
supply of books and othei facilities of a similar nature should be 
provided for them It is a good sign that education is making 
lapid progress among them 

The Muslim community has also made considerable advance 
in education, The education of Muslim girls is yet deficient on 
account of put dah Special schools exist foi Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. Under the Montford Reforms their education was a 
reserved subject, and under the present constitution it is one of the 
special lesponsibihties of the Governor It may be noted beie 
that the Parsis aie educationally the most advanced community 

Unrecognised Institutions — In addition to the arts colleges, 
professional colleges, high schools, middle, primary and special 
schools which follow syllabuses prescribed by the Universities and 
the Education Depaitments in the various provinces, there are 
also unrecognised institutions in the country which give instruction 
to the citizens In 1940 — 41 the number of such institutions was 
18,139 with 552,010 scholars on then rolls. A large number of 
them aie language schools imparting instruction along traditional 
lines, and some of them give training in ceitam crafts. They are 
called uniecognised institutions because they do not follow any 
of the syllabuses laid down by the Education Depaitments and 
aie in no way controlled by the Government Then examinations 
are not lecognised by the Government and the recognised 
educational institutions Some of them owe then existence to great 
national leaders, and being run on oiiginal lines, have attracted 
almost wolld-wide attention The raoie important of them aie 
the Guiukul Kangii at Haidwai, the Vishwa-Bharti University and 
the school at Shanti-niketan (since affiliated to the University of 
Calcutta), the Jamia Milia Islamia at Delhi and the Dar-ul-Alum 
of Deoband The Vidya Bhawan at Udaipur, and Prof. Karve’s ' 
Women s University at Bombay, also deserve mention Here we 
shall refer briefly only to the fiist two 

The Gurukul Kangri was founded in 1902 by Mahatma Munshi 
Ramji, who later on came to be known as Swami Shraddhanandji 
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The story of the way in which the idea of establishing it took birth 
m the mind of its founder throws a flood of light upon its 
nature and aims and ideals, and is therefore wprth reciting 
Mahatma Munshi Ram was a staunch follower of Maharshi 
Dayanand and closely associated with the educational activities of ^ 
the Arya Samaj m the Punjab. He was on the managing 
committee of the famous ‘D. A. V College, Lahore Along with 
some other colleagues he felt that its work was greatly hampered 
by being connected with the Punjab University, and that it was 
thinking too much of the university examinations and too little of 
education on sound national lines. They saw how the system 
hampered the growth of the education of the country’s youth| and 
decided to oiganise it on new lines. Mahatma Munshi Ram started 
the Gurukul in the village Kangri on the bank of the river Ganges, 
a few miles away from Hardwai 

The Gurukul is thus an attempt to cast out Western methods in 
education and revive the ancient ideals and traditions Like the^ 
ancient Ashrams it is situated in sylvan surroundings, away from the 
haunts of men and avfay from the devitalising influence of modern 
cities In such an environment, in'the midst of nature and under the 
supei vision and control of their teachers who cannot be regarded as 
mercenaries, the hrahmchaiis are trained to lead hard lives They 
enter the Gurukul at the early age of five or six and remain there 
till the completion of their studies During this period they are 
not allowed to go home, not even during the long vacation as is the 
custom in our colleges and universities Their parents come to the 
Gurukul once a year on the occasion of its anniversay festival and 
meet the hrahmchai ts 

The Gurukul is the first Indian University to adopt an Aryan 
vernacular as the medium of instruction right up to the degree and 
post-graduate standard and frame its own courses of study It con-'^ 
ducts its own examinations Indian literature, philosophy and 
Sanskrit are taught together with a little of English and western 
sciences Religious training is a special featuie of the insiitution The 
mam emphasis is on the foimation of a strong, sturdy character and 
the inculcation of the spirit of freedom. It lays stress on Brahma- 
char\'a and moial training. For long the institution was suspect 
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in Government eyes, but the visit of Sir James Mestpn, the 1-t 
Governor of the United Piovinces, in 1913 lifted the clouds under 
which it lay. There are now several Gutukulas in existence It is 
interesting to note that the All Asia Educational Conference held 
^ Benares sometime ago passed a resolution that in order to 
stress the moral side of the education of children, the Gurukul 
scheme be introduced in all educational institutions 

The Sbaiitiiiiketan sclidbl and the Vishva-Bharati University at 
Bolpur, Bengal, were founded by the gieat poet Rabindianath 
Tagore with different ideals and motives, Fiom his personal 
experience at school Tagore realised that the existing system of 
education is divorced from life and that childien do not feel 
happy at school What they learn there has no connection with 
the world in which they live Then peisonality is suppiessed 
rathei than developed. Tagoie ran away from the school and 
nevei returned to it He theiefoie wanted to establish a new 
school “wheie (1) childien uould bo happy to go because they 
^ vould have the utmost fieedom and would not be forced into 
anything which they did not wish to do, (2) wheie, under the 
environment of the Ashram, they would find a natinal outlet 
foi all their capacities and a gi eater chance for then development, 
(3) where nature would be the chief teachei— otheis would 
act only as guides and not as taskmasteis, (4) wheie the gulf 
which exists in most schools between the teacheis and the 
pupils would be bridged by a spiiit of fiiendship and 
brotheiliness , (5) where the personality of the child would be 
*' respected and not suppiessed j (6) wheie, under the enviionment 
of the Ashiam, the pupils would find the best oppoitunity 
foi their physical, moia], intellectual and spiiitual development, 
(7) where as membeis of their school comrauinty, they would 
learn their lesson of citizenship in a laigei society, and the 
. activities of the school would be closely connected with those 
of the society , (8) where the pupils would draw inspiration 
from then own folk-literature, and popular traditions, and receive 
instiuctioii through the medium of their own vernaculai * 

The Vishva-Bharati was founded with the threefold object of 
concentrating theie the differ ent cultures of the East, especially 

Prem Chmd Lai Reconsh uciton and Education tn Rural India, page iT. 
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those that have oiigmated in India or found shelter within 
her shores, laying in the Shantmiketan the foundations of a 
^happy, contented and humane life in villages, through 
the Institute of Rural Reconstruction, and finally establishing 
a living relationship between East and West, to promoiiP 
intei-cultural and inter-iacial amity and understanding, and 
fulfil the highest mission of the present age — the unification 
of mankind. As distinguished from the G-urukul, the Vishva- 
Bharati seeks to unite the cultures of the East and the West in 
a new organic whole. It does not discard what is valuable in the 
culture of the west but wants to imbibe it To achieve this noble 
object the poet invited scholars from foreign lands to lectuie and 
stay at Shantmiketan. Among those who responded to the 
poet’s invitation might be mentioned the honouied names of 
Professor Sylvian Levy of Paris, Professois Winteinitz and Lesney 
of Prague, Professors Carlo Poimichi and Tucci of Rome, Professor 
Sten Konow of Norway, and Dr. Bake of Holland 
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Part II. 

ADMINISTRATION'- 
Chapter VIII < 

EVOLUTION OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM. 

Introductory. — Aftei having completed a biief suivej’^ of the 
social, economic, lehgious and political life in the countij’^and cast 
a glance ai its educational ‘system and pioblems, we now turn to a 
study of its administiation The administrative sysj;em under 
which we live at the pic'sent time is the pioduct of a slow process 
of giowth extending ovei neaily two centuiie'* Its evolution is 
closely connected with the mannei in which the East India 
Company, oiiginally formed in England in 1600 to carry on trade 
with the East, acquired teiritoiial possessions and political powei 
►*.111 our countiy But we shall not make any attempt to describe 
heie the means employed by it to achieve this lesult oi trace the 
histoiy of its teiiitoiial conquests oi acquisitions , oui concern is 
more with the landmaiksin the giowth of the constitutional system 
and administration It should be sufficient foi oui purpose to note 
that as a result of the victoi}’^ won by Clive at the battle of Plassey 
111 1757 and the tieat.y of Allahabad concluded in 1765 with the 
Mughal Empeior, the Company became the viitual rulei of Bengal, 
Biliai and Oiissa It had alieady become the dominant Euiopean 
powei in Madias by successfully ousting its iivals — the Erench. 
By that year it had thus become a political powei in the land 
Erom 1765 its political powei and prestige continued to giow at 
the cost of native lulei'! and piinces, and befoie long it became the 
pai amount powei in fact, if not in theory (Its highest executive 
^ authority, the Goveinor-G-eiieial, continued to pay homage to the 
Mughal Empeioi till 1851 ) Duiing this peiiod the Company had 
transformed itself completely fiom a trading coiporation into a 
political body. Aftei the Sepoy Rebellion of 1857 the Crown took 
over charge of Indian administration into its own hands, and the 
Company became extinct The Crown became not only the 
Paiamount, but also the Suzerain power, in the land 
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Landmarks in Constitutional Development. — (1) The Act of 
1773 . — The hist Act which laid the foundation of the piesent 
constitution was the Regulating Act of 1773 It has great consti- 
tutional iiupoitance foi several lensons By and throuoh it, 
Pailiament for the hi ft time lecognifed the political functions of ^ 
the East India Company, and asserted its own light to dictate the 
form of government for what were till the>i consideied to he the 
pi ivate possessions of the Company It is tliiif the fiist of a lono 
senes of Pailiamentary Acts which determined the structnie of 
the Coveinment of India from time to time It was also the first 
step towards the unification of India Befoie its enactment, the 
possessions of the East Ipdia Company weie giouped into the 
three Piesidencies of Bengal, Madias and Bombay Eveiy one of 
them was separate fiom and independent of the othei Each had 
its own Goveinoi and Councillors, and the Croveinoi had diiect 
relations and communications with the Court of Directois in 
England which was the' supreme goveining authoiitj^ of the 
CJompany’s afTans there The Act leconstituted the Council ^ 
of Bengal, made the Goveinoi of Bengal the Goveinoi 
G-enoral of India, and vested in him and his executive 
councillors not only the civil and mihtaiy government of Bengal, 
but also the power of superintending and contiolling the govern- 
ments of Bombay and Madras in matteis of declaration of wai and 
making of peace The Governois-in-Council of the two Presidencies 
weie lequiied lo pay due obedience to the ordeis of the Goveinoi- 
General-in-Council, and to submit to that authorit}'^ all infoimation 
in then possession concernmg the government, levenues, or 
interests of the Company The Goveinoi-Geneial-in-Council was 
given the powei to suspend a recalcitiant Goveinoi-in-Council 
The Act of 1773 thus laid the foundation of the unitaiy fype of 
government foi this vast country It was the Act of 1935 which 
envisaged the establishment of a fedeial foim of government for'^ 
the fiist time It may also be mentioned that, the Act of 1773 
named Wairen Hastings as the fiist Governoi Geneial, and gave 
him foui councillois. All of them were to hold office for a peiiod 
of five yeais, and weie irremovable except by His Majesty upon 
a lepiesentation made by the Couit of Directors These featuies, 
too, became a part and paicel of the constitution of the land 
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The Act iilso empowered the Governor-Greiiei al-in-Couiieil to 
make iiiles and legulation'^ and issue oi dinaiices f or the peace and 
oidei and civil government of the Compan3^’<5 teriitoiies, piovided 
they weie not inconsistent with the laws in foice in England They 
'^^eie not valid unless they were legisteied with the Supieme 
Couit and had leceived it<= appiobation ItaKo lecommended the 
cieation of a vSupieme Couit of Judicatuie at Fort William Into 
the othei details of the Act we need not entei as they aie of no 
constitutional impoitance We may, howevei, point out one very 
serious defect of it It made the Governoi -General powerless 
befoie his Executive Council because decisions weie to -be taken 
by a majoiity of votes and the Goveinoi-Geneial had no power of 
veto The Supieme Couit was also given a veto over the executive 
without being made lesponsible foi -the peace and older of the 
country 

These and othei defects inherent in the Act of 1773 were 
sought to be le moved by the Act of 1781 which, among other 
^things, freed the executive from the necessity of registering, their 
regulations and oi (finances with the Supreme Couit, and getting 
Its sanction for them The causes of friction between the executive 
and the Cffuit were thus lemoved Except for this the Act is not 
of gieat constitutional impoitance 

2. Pitt s India Act of 1784.—— The second landmark in 
Indian constitutional development is the passing of Pitt’*? India 
Act in 1784 It marks the beginning^of a new phase in the 
attitude of the British Government towaids affairs in India The 
Regulating Act of 1773 had recognised the political functions of the 
Company but made no effort to put it in a position of suboidination 
to the British Government Th^ constitutional importance of 
Pitt’s Act lies in the fact that it placed the Court of Directors 
^which was the supreme governing ^ody so far as the Company’s 
affairs were conceinedj in direct and permanent subordination to 
the British Goveinment and depnv^the Company of its supreme 
and ultimate control oyer Indian affami ' “This wa"s achieved by 

the creation of a body of SIX Commissioners, popularly known as 
Control, to exercise^ control over the Court of 
Directors/ The Board was to cWist 'of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, one of the pnncipal Secretaries of State, and four, 
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rnemboi'^ of llie Piivy Council. It was empoweied to superintend, 
direct and coutiol all acts, operation'?, jind concerns, wliicli in any 
wise 1 elate to the civil or military government or revenues of the 
Biitish teiiitoiial possessions in the East Indies It was also to 
have access to all the papers, minutes, cor^e^pondence, etc , of the^ 
Company. The Court of Directois were bound to give the Boaid 
all information the latter might require, and to cairy out their 
instructions The Act also established a Committee of Seciecy of 
thiee persons which could send the orders of the Boaid of Control 
to officers of the Company in Lidia without communicating their 
contents to all the directors The Couit of Biiectois and the 
Court of Proprietors thus lost their supreme governing power 
which was tiansferred to the Board of Contiol But it must not 
be concluded that the Directors weie left with no powers or 
contiol Their position was still strong, thej’’ exeicised consi- 
derable influence upon the details of administration, and had the 
right of initiative There were thus two bodies controlling the 
affaiisin India, the Court of Directors and the Boaid of Control. 
Hence the Act is sometimes said to have inaugurated the period 
of Double Government so fai as the conduct of Indian administra- 
tion in England was concerned 

Besides creating a special agency to control the Couit of 
Directois the Act made certain minoi changes in the constitution 
also It leduced the membeis of the Council of the Governor-General 
from foul to three A similar provision was made with regard to 
the Councils for the Madias and the Bombay Piesidency By 
giving the Governor-General in Council gi eater powers to direct 
and control the Governments of the Presidencies it carried the 
process of unification of India one step further 

The Act of 1813 which renewed the Company’s chaiter for 
another twenty years did not introduce any new featuie in the^ 
constitutional stiuctuie But it increased the interfeience of 
Parliament in the administration of India’s affairs by the 
Company and reduced its trade monopoly to tea. It also emphasi- 
sed the sovereignty of Parliament and its light to introduce 
changes in the Company’s privileges and the administrative system 
of India It was a clause in this Act which required ’the Com- 
pany’s Government in India to set apart a sum of one lakh of 
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lupees Annually for the advancement of the educAtion and 
leaining of the native*? of the countiy 

3. The Act of 1833. — Moie important than the Act of 1813 
^was the Act of 1833 which lenewed the chaitei foi anothei term 
of twentj’^ yeais In the first place it put an end to the commercial 
business of the Company altogethei The Companj’^ ceased to be 
the mei caniiJe coipoiation it had been fiom the day of its inception 
in 1600, and became a puiely ffr7/wi7?7s/7flf?«c machine Its work 
was conducted as usual by the Gouit of Directois controlled by the 
Board of Control Secondly, it took away fiom the provincial 
governments the right of makmg laws they had enjoyed till then 
and concentiated it in the hands of the Q-oveinoi -General in 
Council It was a much needed reform and made the Government 
of the country moie highly ‘centialised than it was befoie. Thirdly, 
it enlaiged the Executive Council of the Governor-General by the 
addition of a fouith membei who was thenceforth to be known as 
the Law Member Loid Macaulay was the new Law Member 
‘ The othei piovisions of the Act have little or no constitutional 
significance and so need not be detailed here But attention should 
be drawn to the clause which laid down that ‘fitness is henceforth 
to be the ciiteiion of eligibility’ and that no native of India was to 
be disabled fiom holding any position undei the Company’s 
Government by reason of his religion, place of biith or colour 
But as the whole of the countiy knows, this provision was 
honoured moie in bleach than in obseivance 

4. The Act of 1853.-The Act of 1853 aslo deserves a little 
consideration It, once again, renewed the powers of the Company 
and allowed it to retain possession of the Indian teiritories, but 
‘in tiust for Hei Majesty, her heirs and successois ’ Unlike prev- 
ious practice, no time limit was laid down in this Act More impor- 
^tant than this was the provision for the creation of a separate 
Legislative Council for India foi the first time This new Legisla- 
tive Council was to consist of the Governor-General, the members 
of his Executive Council, the Command er-in-Chief, and six other 
legislative members two of whom were to be British judges and 
the other four were to be ofiicials appointed by the governments 
of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and Agra The Act thus marked the 
beginnings of a new oigan of government 
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5. The Act of 1858 — Far more revolutioiiaiy iii its eifocts 
was the Act of 1858 It was called the Act for the Better Govein- 
ment of India. It put an end to the Company as a political 
corporation and transferred the Government of India fiom it to , 
the Crown India began to be governed by and in the name of 
Her Majesty, Queen Victoiia All the powers thitheito exeicised 
by the Court of Directors and the Boaid of Conti ol weie trans- 
ferred to one of Her Majesty’s Secretaiy of State who came to be 
known as the Societal y of State foi India In other woids, the 
era of ‘Double Government’ inaugurated by the Act of 1784 was 
brought to a close, and the ‘Home Government’ of India came to 
consist of the Secretary of State for India in Council The Act 
also created a Council of India to assist and advise the Secretaiy' 
of State for India in transacting the affairs of this country. The 
Secretary of State was made responsible to the British Parliament 
He was lequiied annually to place before Parliament an account 
of the revenues and expenditure of the Government of India 
together with a report on her moral and material progress during - 
the preceding year. The salary of the Secietaiy of State was - 
to bo paid out of Indian revenues 

The passing of the Act of 1858 thus marks the close of one 
and the commencement of another eiain the constitutional history 
of India The rule of the Company came to an end, and govern- 
ment by the Crown began In the era that closed thei e was no 
thought of preparing the citizens foi self-government and no 
representative institutions were introduced In the new peiiod 
a different note was to be struck There was a rise of political 
consciousness among the people , the demand for associating them 
with the affairs of the government, which at a latei stage develop- 
ed into the demand for self-government, was made. Partly to 
satisfy this demand and partly due to other causes a senes of Acts-., 
beginning with the Indian Councils Act of 1861 and, for the time 
being, ending with the Government of India Act of 1935, were 
passed Representative institutions were gradually established, and 
the share of the people in the affairs of the government was increas- 
ed by each successive Act It is not possible to give a detailed 
account of the various Acts ; attention will be drawn only to their 
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6 Indian Councils Act of 1861 The beliei wn*! held by 
many persons that lack of contact between the inleis and the 
Tuled and the exclusion of Indians fiom ilie lee;]'.! nine of the 
conntiy weie among the chief c iii'^es of the Sepoy Rebellion of 
IS-jT The question of giving lepiesentation to the people in the 
legislaluie was raised at the time of the passing of the Act of 
IS iS, but Paihament negatived it What W'as deemed impi acticable 
in lS"iS w'ss found to be necessniy and desiiable in 18(51 The Act 
of 1S(>1 made It possible foi the fSo\oinoi Geneial to associate 
a lew’ Indians w’lth the w’oik of legislation foi the hist time, and 
thus sowed the ^eod of lepiesentative institutions It is tiiie that 
it did not give the people the right to eleri then i epresentatives , 
the Indian membeis of the legislature w eie to be nommaied by 
the Goveinoi Geneial Thej'' w^eie to be not less than six and 
lot moie than tw'elve in number and w’cie to hold office for tw'o 
years Undei the conditions prevailing then, even this wras, a 
^reat advantage because it enabled the Government to come into 
contact with Indian opinion This step has a gieat constitutional 
importance It is interesting to note that the function of the 
Legislative Council w’as limited to legislation only , the light to 
put questions and deliberate on matteis of policy was not given 
to it 

The second important change of a constitutional chaiacter 
effected by^ the Act w’-as the lestoialion of legislative pow’ers to 
the piovineial governments wducli had been taken bj’- the Act of 
1833 This maiks the beginning of legislative devolution It 
made provision for the establishment of similai legislative councils 
in the Bombay and Bengal Piesidencies, and empow^ered the 
^Ooveinoi Geneial to establish by proclamation simdai bodies in 
in the North-West Piovince and the Punjab ' Ceitain lestiictions 
weie imposed on then legislative poweis Previous sanction of 
the Goveinoi Geneial was necessaiy for certain legislation, and 
all Acts passed by them requiied the assent of the same authority 
It should behemembered that the Legislative Councils created 
by the Act of 1861 weie nothing but the respective Executive 
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Connells of the Goveinoi G-eneial and the provincial^ Governors 
oiilaiged by tiie addition of a ceitain numbei of nominated Indian'! 
half of whom weie to be non-offciale The Act also added a hfUi 
oidinaiy member to the Executive Council of the Governor 
Geneinl The other provisions aie not of much constitutional^ 
significance, and do not, foi this leason, intciest us here 

f 

7. The Indian Councils Act of 1892 — Although many 
impoitant and significant changes took place in the political life 
of the country duiing the seventies and the eighties of the last 
contui}^*, no change was made in the constitution of the legi^latuies 
till the passing of the Act of 1892 which may be regaided as 
anothei landmark in the development of repiesontative institutions. 

This does not mean that dming this inteival of a little moie 
than thiity yeais, no ilcts weie passed b}!- the Biitish Pailiament 
affecting and modifying the administiative system , only they are 
not important enough to be noted heie Because of the changes 
it iiitioduced in the compo.«ition of the Indian legisla-tuies, in the 
direction of giving them greater powers, and bocau'Se of admitting 
the piinciple of election, though in an indiiect mannei, the Act of 
1892 possesses a gieat constitutional impoitance It was with the 
object.of taking the wind out of the sails of the Indian National 
Congress which was pressing the demand for the expansion of the 
cential and piovincial legislative councils and the inclusion of 
elected Indians in them, that the Government of India initiated a 
move resulting in the passage of this Act 

The Act achieved three things It inci eased the numbei of 
additional members in the Central and Piovincial legislatures 
The Cover nor -Gen eirl’s Legislative Council was to contain not 
less than ten and not more than sixteen nominated members, (as 
contiasted with the minimum of six and the maximum of twelve 
as laid down by the Act of 1861 ) Not less them ten of thesey 
nominated members were to be non-officials, according to the old 
Act then piopoition was one-half The numbei of, nominated and 
non-oflficial membeis in the vaiious piovincijfl legislatuies was also 

, - i- . -- --- -- 

*f>ee above chapter V, The most important event cf the period was the establish- 
ment or the Indian National Congress in 1S&5 which was preceded bj a whole series of 
event described on pages 14o-'>4,) 
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]ncio<\‘'Oci l^nclei the tnlc“? ma^e iinfler it foi the uoniiiiiition of 
non-ohioial nienibeitj the Goveinoi-Ociieial wa*! to iioamiale live 
poisons on the lecommencl 111011 of the Calcutta Chnnibei of 
Coniinoi ee, and anothei five on the leconimendatioii of the non- 
aflicial membeis of the Legi-^lative Councils of IMadi e*, Bengal, and 
Bombiy PiesidenciP'!, and the North-West Piovince In this 
raannei the system ot nomination on the basis of indiiect election 
was intioduced The inenibeis ot the piovincial legislatuies were 
to be nominated fiom among‘^t persons chosen b}*^ the local bodies 
which had come into evistence, e g , mumcipalties, charabeis of com- 
meice The idea was to get peiso is 111 touch with public opinion 

To the cential legislatuie thus enlaiged greatei poweis weie 
conceded It was peimitted to discuss the annual budget but 
without the powei of voting upon it The membeis weie also 
given the iiglit to put inteipellations but could notask supplemen- 
taiy questions The powei to move lesolutioiis 01 to divide the house 
on a inittei connected with the budget was not given As can easily 
be imagined, these lefoims failed to satisfy the National Congress 
The system of election introduced was a lound about one. In the 
piovinces the light of being lepiesented was given to some in- 
terests and not to others The lules of election weie so fiamed 
by the piovincial governments that it was difficult for independent 
men to eutei the Councils 

8 . The Indian Councils Act of 1909 . -Nationalist opinion 
in the countiy as expiessed in the pioceedings and lesolutions of 
the Indian National Congiess was -very much dissatished with the 
refoims mtioduced by the Act of 1892 The Congiess kept np its 
demand foi the expansion of legislatures and a gieatei popular 
repi esentation in them As a result of the policies puisued by 
Lord Cuizon duiing his seven yeais legime, tlieie had occuired not 
^only a rapid giowth of the national spirit, but the terrorist and 
extremist movements also had come into existence These 
new developments made the' Biitish G-overnment, both in India 
and England, realise the necessity of doing something to assauge 
public feeling and rally the model ites to their side Mr Gokhale 
was also exerting his influence to persuade the government to 
appease the Cqngiess Lord Moil ey, who was the Secietaij’- of 
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State at that time, leahsed the gravity of the situation and the 
necessity for some soitof change Loid Minto, the G-oveinoi* 
Cleneral, was also of the same mind Steps were accoidingly 
taken to give the country a furthei instalment of reforms. The 
result was the passage of the Act of 1909 The reforms are popi^ 
l.irly known as the Morley-Minto Reforms, and are also an 
impoitant step in the development of the Indian constitution. 

The Act of 1909 fuither enlarged the legisla tines The 
number of the members of the Legislative Council of thjs Governoi 
General was raised from sixteen to sixty, exclusive of the Governor 
General and the members of his^Exe'cutive Council Its tota 
stiength now stood at 68 Similaily, the Legislative Councils ir 
the vaiious provinces were materially strengthened. The old 
method of nominating non-official Indians on the basis of indirect 
election was given up, and the piinciple of dnect election was for 
the first time introduced In some of the provincial legislatures 
the elected members formed the majoiity, but in the eential body 
an official majority was maintained. Out of its 68 members, 36 
were to be officials, 25 elected non-officials, and seven nominated 
non-officials. 

The powers and functions of the Councils were also consider- 
ably increased They wei e given the light to discuss and move 
resolutions on the annual budget The House could be divided on 
some of the items included in it The Councils weie also given 
the light to move dnd discuss lesolutions upon questions of 
public importance and also claim a division on them This right 
could be exercised only within ceitain limits, certain subjects 
could not be discussed by them. The right to ask supplementary 
questions was also conceded. It should also be remembei^d that 
the resolutions passed by the legislatures were meiely’^ recommen- 
datoiy in chaiactei , .thev weie not binding on the government 
with whom rested ultimate decision in all cases The vaiious 
legislatures had no function save that of ciitipism. 

Though these refoims were impoitant and valuable and 
maiked a distinct step foiwaid, they did not inauguiate any new 
policy^ They constituted only an extension of the pieviously 
existing system The changes introduced diileied only in degree 
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and not in kind Tlio a'^'jociatioii of the of the soil with the 
foieign lulei'' ^^as inorea'^ed, tjiefoiniei got gi eater i epre'?eiitation 
in the v.iuou*; logi-^latuies and had greater oppoitunities of 
expounding and expie^'sing public opinion before the government 
■^They could also hope to influence the lattei But theie was no 
giant of ?csponsj/>/7//i/ to the Indians ■what'soex ei The Act of 
1909did not contemplate the tiansfer of powei to the people to the 
smallest extent Loid Moilej' clenily and unequivocally slated m 
Pailiament that theie was no question ofintioducing pniliameiitary 
goveinment in India, i e , of suboidinating the executive to the 
legislatuie. In a speech in the House of Commons he declaied • 
‘If It could he said that this chaptei of lefoims led diiectly or 
, indiiectly to the establishment of a pailiamentary system in India, 
I foi one would have nothing to do with it ’ All that the Act 
was intended to achieve was to ossoc/a/c the legislatuie with the 
executive to a laigei degree than before and to give Indians a 
laiger lepiesentation in the foimei Attention may also be 
diawn to anothei step of a similai natuie taken by Lord Morley, 
though it did not foim pait^of the Act but was closely connected 
with it Foi the (list time he appointed two Indians to Ins India 
Council, Mr K C Gupta and Mr Syed Hussain Bilgiami This 
was done in 1907 It pi epaied the ground for the appointment 
ot ail Indian to the Executive Council of the Governor-General in 
1909, shortly aftei the Act was passed Mr S P Sinlia, who 
afterwards became Loid Sinlia, was the (list Indian to hold a seat 
111 the Executive Council as Law member All these reforms 
weie hailed with delight and welcomed by the Indian National 
Congress 

But imperialism does not make any concession to its victims 
without taking caie to make it as ineffective as possible The 
rules and regulations fiamed by the Indian goveinment to give 
"Effect to the Morley- Mmto Reforms were highly leactionaiy , 
they practically wrecked them, and converted the experiment 
which promised success into a great failure The Congress severely 
criticised those rules Their gravest defect was that they sought 
to counterpoise the effectiveness of one community by the other 
and thereby introcduced the problem of representation of 
minorities Jind special interests which has defied solution so far 
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They created separate electorates for the Mohammadens and the 
landholding class, and gave them piefeieutial treatment ovei othei 
communities and inteiests. Along with the gift of election of lepre- 
sentalives to the legislatures, the Government made a present of 
communal and sepninie electoiates to the countiy 

9. The Government of India Act of 1919— The actual 
woiking of the Morley-Minto Reforms demonstrated the limita- 
tions and defects of the policy of associating Indians with the 
administration of their country but without giving them any res- 
ponsibility for it Even a moderate leader like Gokhale complained 
that the non-official members of the Legislative Council were 
powerless to bring about any change in the policy of the govern- 
ment Indian politicians felt very much dissatisfied with the empty 
right of carrying on inconsequential debates on a few questions 
of public importance which was all that the Act of 1909 gave 
them. It was clear that the pohcy of association which had been 
the sheet-anchor of all the Acts pertaining to the Government ^ 
of India passed by Parliament from 1862 to 1909 had failed 
in its.purpose of placating Indian opinion, and that it had to be 
replaced by a new and boldei policy The Gieat War of 1914—18 
provided an occasion for an eaily revision of the Indian question. 
Ill 1917, Mr. Montague, the then Secretaiy of State foi India, 
made a histone pronouncement in the House of Commons which 
has been the basis of all subsequent constitutional legislation by 
the Biitish Pailiament in relation to India. In the course of it he 
said ; ‘The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the 
Goveinment of India are in full accoid, is that of increasing asso- 
ciation of Indians in eveiy branch of the administration and the 
qiadudl development of self^qovermnq institutions with a view to 
the pioqiessive i eahsation of lesponsihle qoveinment in India as 
an integral pait of the British Empire The pi ogress in tlnspohcy^ 
can only be achieved by successive stages The British Govern- 
ment of India must be the judges of the time and measure of each 
advance.’ 

Eor the fiist time in British History a lesponsible official of 
His Majesty’s Goveinment publicly declared that the goal of the 
British policy in India was the development of self-governing 
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institiitioii'i a.ud fclis final lealisatioii of lesponsiblo goveiinneut So 
late as 1909, Loid Motley wiote to Loid Minto as follows ‘Not one 
wliit more than you. do I t'linlc it desii able oi possible, or even 
conceivable, to adapt En jlisli politic il institutions to the nations 
"^pho inhabit India ’ As has been stated above the Act of 1009 
did not contemplate any tiansfer of power to the people of this 
conntiy But Mi Mintague made anothei thing too equally 
deal Self-government was only the goal of thb British policy in 
India , it was not to be ‘immsdiatelg gi inted but was to be establi- 
shed till o ugh successive stages, and the time and measure of advance 
at each stage was to be judged by the British Parliament and not 
by the Indian people The Act of 1919 gave effect to these 
principles It mtioduced a measuie of lespon^sible government 
ill the provincial spheie leaving the centie as irresponsible as 
before The following aie the mam featuies of the scheme 
embodied in it • — 

1 A distinction was made between the central and provin- 
cial subjects, and the provinces were given a far greater measure 
of fiecdom to administer the provincial subjects 

2 The provincial subjects were divided into two groups 

One gioup, called the le^eived half, was to be administered by the 
Goveiuoi with the help of his executive council The other group, 
called the half, was to be administered by the Governor 

on the advice of ministeis lesponsible to the piovincial legislature 
It was m the spheie of the tiansfeiied subjects that responsiblity 
was mtioduced In other words, the provincial executive was 
to consist of two parts, one lesponsible to the legislature and the 
other not responsible to it This was known as dyai chy The 
provincial legislatures were enlarged and given a substantial 
majoiity of elected members 

3 No responsibility was introduced in the central govern- 
ment which continued to be neaily as autocratic and bureaucratic 
as before An attempt was however made to give the 
people a greater opportunity to influence its working by giving 
the elected representatives a cleai majority in the lower chamber 
of the legislature which was constituted on a bicameral basis, and 
by increasing the number of Indian members of the Viceroy^s 
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Executive Council to three. A part of the central budget was 
made subject to the vote of the legislature. 

The reforms intioduced by the Act of 1919 will be desciibed 
in greater detail in the next chapter 

10. The Government of India Act of 1935. — This was passed^ 
in pursuance of the promise of a further instalment of refoims as 
contained in the Apt of 1919 and under piessure exeited by the 
Indian National Congress In seveial ways it mide a radical 
departure from the earlier policies It piovided foi a federal 
constitution foi India in which the Indian States weie to join It 
established provincial autonomy and abolished dyarchy in the 
provinces Lastly, it postulated partial transfer of power to the 
people of the country in the central oi fedeial government also 
The details would be discussed in the chapter after the next 



Chapter IX. 

MONTFORD REFOlilMS AND THEIR WORKING. 

( The Goveininent of India Art, 1010 ) 

The Preamble. — The (loveinment of India Act of 1919 winch 
embodies the refoim pioposnls associated with the names of 
Ml Montague and Loid Chelmsfoid is memorable in the histoij’^ of 
Indian constitutional development foi declaniig in unequivocal 
language that pi ogiessive lealisation of lesponsible goveiiiment 
IS the goal of Biitish policj^ in India, and making a beginning iii 
that diiection This is set foith in the Pieamble to the Act which 
deseives to be stated in full It luns as follows • 

‘Wheieas it is the declaied policy of Pailiament to provide 
foi the iiici easing association of Indians in every biancli of the 
Indiin admmistiation and for the giadual development of self- 
-governing institutions, with a view to the piogressive realisation 
of responsible gov einment in Biitish India as an integial part of 
the Empiie , 

‘And wheieas piogiess in giving effect to this policy can only 
be achieved by successive stages, and it is expedient that substan- 
tial steps in this diiection should now be taken ; 

‘And wheieas the time and mannei of each advance can be 
detei mined only by Pailiament, upon whom i esponsibihty lies for 
the welfaie and advancement of the Indian peoples , 

‘And wheieas the action of Pailiament in such matteis must 
be guided by the co-operation leceived fiom those on whom new 
oppoitunities of seivice will be conferred, and by the extent to 
which it IS found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility , 

‘And whereas, concurrently with the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions in Provinces in India, it is expedient to 
give these Provinces in piovincial matteis the laiges't measure of 
independence of the Government of India which is compatible 
with the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities 
‘Be it therefore enacted, etc ’ 
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Although the Act of 1919 has been super'secled hy the Act of 
1935, the Pieamble to it still stands and foims part of the consti- 
tutional law of India It is therefore necessaiy ’ito dwell a little 
longei on it and elucidate its significance 

The fiist point to be noted is that it makes India an integial^ 
put of the British Empiie for all time to come. It does not 
envisage a free India outside the Empire. It is, of course, too much 
to expect that Pailiament should consent fieely to India walking 
out of the fold of the Empne The fact nevertheless remain': that 
this reluctance of Britain is incompatible with the present demand 
of India as voiced through the National Oongiess and other 
political bodies It is also significant to observe that the Ciij^ps 
pioposals did contemplate the possibilit}^ of India seceding from 
the Empire * Closely connected T\ith the empha':is on peipetua* 
ting this enfoiced lelation with the Empne is the fact that the 
Preamble clearly and definitely asserts the soveieigniy of the 
British Parliament over India and also its responsibility for her 
welfare and administration The time and manner of each succes-"^ 
sive advance towaids the distant goal of full responsible govern- 
ment is to be deteimined not by the people concerned but by 
Parliament an outside authoiity This featuie was seveiely 
criticised by Indians as it definitely denies to them the light and 
the principle of setf-detei mination for the vindication of vhich the 
Gie^t War of 1911-18, (and one might add, the second Woild War 
also) was ostensibly fought. It should also be noted that finther 
advance on the load to self-government was made dependent on 
the co-operation of Indians and the extent to which they would 
demonstiate their fitness and sense of lesponsibiliij:' to the full 
satisfaction of the Biitish Parliament 

In the thud place, the Pieamble lays down the two mam 
piinciples of the refoim scheme The fiist is the intioduction of 
partial responsibility in the piovinces, and the second is the^ 
conferment on them of the largest measure of independence, legis- 
lative, administiative and financial, of the Government of India 
(but not the largest measure of self-government) consistently with 
the due dischaige by the latter of its own responsibilities - The 


*&cc supra, Chapter V, of Part 1 
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implication IS that the Government of India mu&t leinain wholly 
le^pousible to the Biitish Paihament The Pieanible thiii. makes 
no leference to tlie changes intiodnced by the Act in the Cential 
Government and the Home Administration of Indian Aflaii = 

It should be lemembeied that though the Act of 1919 demai- 
ted the spheies of the central and piovincial governments foi 
the hist time, and divided the subjects of admiinstiation into two 
classes, cential and piovincial, it did not contemplate anj^thing 
like a fedei al constitution foi India , the constitution continued to 
be unitarj’^ The Central Government "continued to enjoy the 
powei of making laws foi all pel sons and places and things and 
pouits in British India, and the divi&ion of functions nKo was not so 
iigid as in a fedeial constitution. The Act of 1919 laid down that 
the piovincial governments should pay due obedience to the oideis 
of the Government of India and keep the lattei constantly and 
diligently infoimed of their proceedings and of othei impoitant 
matters In view of the excessive centralisation of government 
existing upto the inauguration of the Act of 1919 the importance 
and value of devolution of the authoiity or decentialisation it 
introduced cannot be gainsaid oi minimised Though of historic 
inteiest only it may be stated that matters like defence, foieign 
relations, 1 ail ways, posts and telegiaphs, coinage and cuiiency, 
customs, public debt, civil and ciiminal law and piocedure were 
made cenbal , and subjects like local self-government, education, 
medical administiation and public health, agiiculture, industries, 
land levenue, irrigation, forests, administration of justice, police 
and piisons were made piovincial Along with this demarcation, 
the heads of levenue weie also divided into central and provincial 
This introduced the much needed decentialisation in the financial 
field Provincial finance was separated from the central, and 
the annual financial statement of 1921 intioduced in the Central 
'"Assembly contained no lefeieuce to provindial accounts. This 
devolution was necessary foi introducing a measuie of responsible 
i government in the Provinces 

Main Provisions of the Act of 1919-AIthongh the chief 
(objective of the Act of 1919 was the intiodnotaon of partial 
(rMponsibility in the pronneos, it introduced several important 
Vh.no... ,n the Government of India, and in what is known as the 
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Home x4.dmimstratioii of Indian Affairs. We shall first deal with 

t 

the organisation of the Groveinineiit of India as embodied in the 
Act and next pass on to an account of the provincial government. 
Horae Administration will be taken up last. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

The Goveinor-General-m-Council and the Central Legislature 
are the two great organs of the Goveinment of India The ji^ct of 
1919 made many significant alterations in the composition and 
powers and functions of the legislative oigan, but left the relation 
between it and the executive unaltered It made some changes 
in the composition and character of the executive also, but none 
of them is vital. 

The Executive— As before, the superintendence, direction 
and control of the civil and militaiy government of India remained 
vested in the Governoi General-m-Council. In other woids, the 
supie me executive authority in Biitish India for all matters is 
the Governor Geneial-in-Council This expression signifies that 
the executive authority is vested not in one individual but in a 
bod}’’ of individuals The Goveinoi Geneial is lequired by law to 
carry out his functions with the guidance and coiicui reiice of 
his Executive Council It must however be lemembeied that 
although matters coming up befoie the Executive Council aie 
decided by a majoiity of votes, the Governor General is empowei* 
ed to ovenule the whole or part of his Council whenevei he feels 
convinced that their views are wrong and harmful oi when the 
pieseivation of the peace and tranquility of the countiy demands 
such a step The occasion foi its use rarely aiises, because as a 
le^ult of the operation of several factors the Governor General 
dominates his Executive Council It is seldom that an executive 
couucilloi stands up against him ; the whole atmospheie and 
tiaditions of the Council militate against a bold stand on the-^ 
pait of its membeis It may be remaiked with some truth that 
the Governor Geneial ‘is not meieJy a part of a whole but, in a 
diminutive measuie, him-self constitutes a whole* 

The Governor Geneial of India occupies ‘the most responsible, 
as It IS the most picturesque and di^tingiushed ofiice in the overseas 

*^Pal4ude Indian Administration, page 92.) 
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service'^ of the Biitisli Ciowii ’ Few post«? in the woild caiij’^ the 
dignity, pationage, poweis and emoluments associated with this 
office Persons occupying n veiy high lank and status in Biitish 
public li fe are appointed to it Aocoiding to a well-established 
-f custom the tenure of office is five yens though sometimes, as 
happened in the case of Lord Linlithgow, and earliei , in that of 
* Loid Giii/on, an extension may be granted The appointment 
IS made by His Majesty on the advice of the Prime Ministei. His 
salaiy Is Rs 2,56,000 a yeai The countiy is lequiied to spend 
anothei sume of about fourteen lakhs of rupees per yeai on him in 
vaiious ways 

The poweis of the Governoi Geneial aie numeious and of a 
viiied charactei They aie mostly deiived fiom the statutes, 
'Theie are some poweis of a pierogative natuie which aie gi anted 
to him in the Royal Wan ant appointing him, e 7, the power 
to grant pai don to offenders convicted by coui ts of justice His 
statutoiy powers may best be considered undei the three head*), ' 
^»<wadministiative, financial and legislative 

1. Ad^mni’ituifive Powet<i — Vast powers accrue to the 
Governoi General as the head of the Indian administiation and the 
highest official in_ the countiy. Togethei with tlie Executive 
Council he is entrsuted with the task of a!d mini storing the civil 
and militaiy affaiis of the government of India and pieserving 
peace and ordei in ithe countiy ^ As the President of his 
Executive Council he distiibutes woik among its vaiious mem- 
bers, makes lules and regulatiOTrs^fortiansacting its business' and 
summons its meetings at such places as he likes. He exercises 
general supei vision ovei the work of the various departments and 
keeps himself acquainted with then diverse pioblems either 
thiough their heads, the different members of the Executive 
^ Council, 01 through then Secretaries who have dn ect access to 
, ^-him. He can override the whole 01 part of his Executive Council 
^ in certain cases. Some of' his admimstiative powers relate 

to appointment to certain offices Though the members 
of his Council and the Provinc^ Governors are in theory 
appointed by His Majesty on the advice of ^thTSlcretaiy of St'ate 
^ ' for India, m actual practice, his recQmmendations cany great 
^ weight. For piomotion to memb.ership of his Executive Council 
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and from there to the Governorship of a province (othei than the 
three Presidencies) semoi membeis of the Indian Civil Service 
look to him. He also appoints. Chief Commissioiieis. He thus 
has a large amount of patronage in his hands.' This patronage is 
one of the factors which have enabled him to domniate his Council 
There are several powers of an administrative nature which 
he exercises in relation to the legislatuie He summons, pioio- 
gues and dissolves the chambers of the legislature, and can extend 
their term under special circumstances He hxes_ the time foi 
holding fresh elections and can also remove some disqualifications 
which prevent son^e voters from standing for the legislature He 
can also send messages to thd legislative chambeis, require the 
attendance of then members to heai him, and send bills back for 
their reconsideration He can stop the proceedings of any chainlei 
on any Bill or clause of a Bill, if he thinks that discussion on it is 
likely to affect in a prejudicial manner the peace and tranquility of 
of the realm He can disallow questions of a certain character 
from being asked and resolutions from being moved. The intro- 
duction of bills of a certain character requires his pievious 
sanction. Befoie the passing of the Act of 1919 he used to 
preside over the meetings of the Legislative Council This power 
has been taken away *fiom him now It may also be stated that 
as the head of the administration he has the power of lefu'sing 
assent to any bill passed by the legislature, central as veil as 
piovincial. This veto power is real and not nominal like that 
which belongs to the King of England He can also reseive 
cei tain bills for His Majesty’s pleasure Mention should also be 
made of his powei of nominating a ceitain number of officials 
and non-officials to the central legislature 

2 Financial Powei s — In the financial field the Governoi 
Geneial has two veiy impoi taut and vital powers [No proposal 
foi levying taxation on the people, and no proposal for spending 
money foi q-ny purpose called a demand for qiani, can come up 
befoie the legislature except on his recommendation Secondly, 
he possesses the vital power of restoring any grants refused or 
reduced by the legislature, and authorising on his own initiative 
any emergency expenditure which may be considered necessary 
for the safety and tranquility of British India by him 
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3. Jjeqislahve Pomen — Besides the poweis of an adminis- 
tiative chaiacter he possesses in i elation to the legislatnie as 
desciibed above, the Goveinoi Geueial of India is aimed with 
special powers of legislation to which theie is no parallel except 
^n dictatoiial states One of them is the powei of ceittficafiou 
gianted to him foi the fiist time by the Act of 1919 When eithei 
chambei of the legislatme letuses leave to lutioduce a bill oi fails 
to pass It in a form lecommended by him and he is of opinion that 
the passage of the bill is essential for the safety, tranquility or 
mteiestsof Biitish India oi any paittheieof, theG-overnoiGeneial 
can ceitifj' to that effect and it shall become an Act meiely by his 
signatuie It means that the Goveinoi Geneial has the power to 
put On the statute book an Act which has been definitely rejected 
by the legislatui e containing the elected lepiesentatives ol the 
people Ther Princes’ Piotection Bill was ceitified in this manner 
in 1922. Again, the Finance Bill had to be certified on seveial 
occasions in later yeais Another positive power of legislation was 
granted to him by the Act of 1919 This is the power to promul- 
gate Oidinances for the peace and good government' of the 
country An Ordinance may be defined as a legislative measure 
made by the head of the executive in his executive capacity It 
has the foice of law to the same extent as any Act passed by the 
legislature, but it cannot remain in force for more than six 
mouths after which it can be lenewed for a similar period 
This powei IS granted to enable the G-overnor General to meet 
emergencies such as those created by the movements of Civil 
Disobedience launched by the Congress Even at the present 
time the country is being goveined with the help of ordinances 

It was considered necessary to arm the supreme ' executive 
with legislative poweis, because the Government of India is 
^ responsible to the Secietary of State and not to the Indian 
- Legislature, and must therefore be put in a position to administer 
the aff^rs as the Secretary of State desires, irrespective of the 
wishes of the people 

I 

The Executive Council— The Act of 1919 made some changes 
in the composition of the Executive Council of the Governor 
General Firstly, it removed the limit on the number of its 


1 
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membeis which was put by the Consolidation Act of 1915. 
Under a provision of the Act of 1919 it became possible foi 
His Ma3esty to inciease the stiength of the Council without 
parliamentary enactment Until the expansion of the Council 
in 1941 under the stress of the Woild War and the situation in'^ 
the country, it contained eight members including the Q-overiioi 
Cxeneral Secondly, the Act modified a previous rule about the 
qualifications of the Law meiiibei, and made pleadeis of Indian 
High Courts of at least ten years standing legible for appointment. 
Thiidly, it abolished the distinction between ordinary and 
extiaordinary members As a consequence thereof the Governors 
of Provinces weie not allowed to sit as extiaordinary memberswhen 
meetings of the Council were held in their lesspeetive piovinces. 
The Command er-in-Chief became an oidinary membei with rank 
and precedence next to the Governor Geneial but without the 
right to be appointed as its Vice'Piesident 

The Act of 1919 does not lay down qualifications foi all the 

members of the Executive Couhcil. It retains the old lule that 

thi ee of them must have served in India under the Crown foi at 

least ten yeais. It is a very important piovision. It means that 

three executive councillois must in practice be recruited from the 

ranks of the Indian Civil Service. It thus stands in the way ot 

the Council being transformed into a body of ie&pon&ib]e ministeis 

without an amendment of the Act, According to anothei lule 

one member must be a Banister of England oi Ireland oi an 

\ 

Advocate of Scotland or a plead ei of an Indian High Couit of not 
less than ten yeais standing. The qualifications of the othei 
membeis weie left to be determined by rules made undei it. 

/ 

There IS nothing in the rules to necessitate, as there is no 
bar to the appointment of Indians as executive councillois It is 
as much possible that all the membeis may be Indians as that noue'^ 
of them may be so In actual practice howevei, from 1921 when 
the Act was enforced, there had been three Indians on tlie Execu- 
tive Council till October, 1941 One of them was always a Moham- 
'ma(3en Their number was iiici eased to eight in 1941 when the 
Council was expanded The key departments of Finance, Home 
Affairs, and Defence, however, ha%’^e always been held by Britishers. 
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It IS t.he lelatively less important depaitments like those of 
legislation and education 'which have been enti listed to the 
chaigp of Indians 


Fioin the days of Loid On lining the Council has been working 
^'n the poitfolio system Each membei is put in cliaige of one 
or moie depaitments for whose adiiiinistiation he is held respon- 
sible The executive councilloi is thus an adniinistiatoi also. 


Ill ordinar}'^ loutine matteis pei taming to his depaitnient or 
depai tments he has the final voice , he himbclf disposes them ofl’ 
Important matteis he decides aftei consulting the Governor 
General. They need not come up before the meeting of the 
Executive Council as a whole, wheie generally only such matteis 
aie discussed as touch and affect the depaitments of two 
membeis, oi when it is pioposed to oven ule the decision of 
some provincial government A membei who has been overruled 
by the Goveinoi General may also bung the matter before it 


When differences of opinion exist decisions aie usually anived at by 
a mi30nty of votes; the Goveinor-Geiieial oi the Vice-Piesident 
who may be presiding in the absence of the foimei, having a 
casting vote as the president It must not be forgotten that when- 
ever he thinks that the opinion of all oi a majority of the 
councillois is wrong 01 harmful to the inteiests of Bntish India 
and piejudicial to its safety and tranquility the Goveinoi -General 


can even override his Council and make a decision on his sole 
initiative and responsibility Though this power is lai ely used, 
its presence tends to make the councillors less tenacious in mam- 
taming then points of view Members of the Council are appointed 
foi a ave yeai teim by His Majesty on the advioe of the Seore- 
toy of State foi India avho would natuially attach great weight 
to the recommendations of the Governoi General Then salaiies 
aie axed, and are not subject to the vote of the legislatuie They 
aie responsible to the Secietary of State who alone can lemovl 

real Ta“ 7 T and they do not 

bv ^01/ T mdirect, passed 

by the Indian egislatuie The central executive is not in the 

a., a-.™ ; “’.r „ 
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the rebtiictions imposed by the Secretary of State in Council, to 
pm chase, sell and mortgage propel ty, and bonow money The 
same authority could dedal e any part of British India as back- 
ward and make special ariangements for its administration, take 
any pait of British India under its own immediate authoiity andy 
management and alter the boundaries of pioviiices. It could also 
constitute legislatures for Commissioneis’ or Governors’ provinces, 
alter the local limits of the juiisdiction of Indian High Courts 
and appoint additional judges to them for a peiiod of not more 
than two yeais. Except in cases of ■'emergency it could not 
declare war, commence hostilities or enter into tieaty with any 
State 01 Prince in India without the expiess oidei of the Secre- 
taiy of State for India 

The Present Position, — The Act of 1935 proposes gieat 
and fundamental changes in the constitution and powers of the 
federal executive which is to take the place of the Governor 
General m Council But as the Indian Federation has not yet 
come into existence, the Governor General in Council continues to 
function as the supreme executive authority of the Government 
of India, though with diminshed powers of control and supeiin- 
tdiidence over the piovincial governments. With the intio- 
dnctiin of provincial autonomy in 1937 in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act of 1935, the executive authoiity of the 
Governor General in Council does not extend to subjects included 
in the piovincial and concuirent lists. To the extent and in 
spheres in which control has been transferred to the people of a 
province, the government of the latter is not subject to the . 
control and authority of the Governor-General in Council This 
authoiity cannot now alter the boundaries of a province or foim 
any new piovince 

As has been hinted earlier in this section, the Executive 
Council of the Governor Geneial has undeigone gieat expansion^ 
in 1 espouse to the national demand for the establishment of a 
national government 111 the country, with a view to ci eating in- 
terest in and enthusiam for the allied cause in the War and speed- 
ing up the war elfoit The British Government did not establish 
any real national government as was demanded by the people, 
but proposed to increase the number of Indians in it so as to place 
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them in a clear ma]oiify over the non-Indian or Biitish member's 
The old Council consisted of eight peisons of whom only thiee 
were Indians The new Council was comiiosed of 13 membeis of 
whom eight weie Indian*? To piovide loom foi the new membeis 
■♦'ome of the old poitfolios were divided and a few new one^ ciea- 
ted This expansion took place in October, 1941 Theie has been a 
fuithei extension since then A nev depnitment of Post-AVar 
Recoiistiuction was cieated last veai At piesent (1945) the 
Council consists of 16 members 

Piioi to the expansion, the vaiious poitfolios weie divided 
amongst the eight membeis in the following wa}^ U) The Groveinor 
Geneial and A^’iceiov— the foieign and political depaitment 
and the Indian States (2) the Commander-in-Cliief — aimy and 
defence, (3) the Home Member — police, jails, law and older, 
mattei s pertaining to the I C S , and internal politics , (4) the 
Pinance Membei — finance, cuirency, banking and exchange, 
t5) Communications Membei — lailwaj’^s, roads, inland navigation, 
^ the posts and telegraph, civil aviation and bioadcasting , (6) the 
Member foi Commeice and Labour- iiidustiies, insurance, mines, 
labour etc , (7) Law Membei — the legislative department, and 
(8) the Education Member — education, health and lands 

The piesent Council consists of the following sixteen 
members * — 

[1] The Governor Geneial, [2) the Commander-m Chief, 
[3] the Home Member, [4] the Finance Member, [6] the Law 
Membei, [6] the Education Member (they hold chaige of their old 
dep iitments lespectively), [7] the Member foi AVai transport [8] the 
Member for Supply, [9] the Member for Civil Defence, poits and 
an, [10] the Membei for Information, [11] the Member for Laboui, 
[12] the, Membei foi Food, [13] the Member foi Commerce, Indus- 
tries and Civil Supplies, [14] the Member for Commonwealth Rela- 
' tions, and [15] the Member for the newly created department of 
post-war eeCnomic development The sixteenth member does not 
hold charge of any department He represents India at the War 
Cabinet The five most important and vital depaitments namely, 
the Foreign and Political depaitment,' the Army and Defence* 
depaitment, the Home Department, the Finance department 
and Railways (Wai transport), aie held by British members 
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Indians have been put in*chnge of the relatively unimportant 
departments It may also bj’ noted that the Executive'' Council 
has one Secretary and one Supei intend ent. Both the'^e posts are 
held by Britishei s 

*>• 

The Relation of the Governor General to his Executive 
Council — The enlaigeraent of the Executive Council and the 
appointment ot nine non-official Indians, several of whom had a hue 
lecord of public seivice to their credit, did not satisfy the Indian 
National Co ngie -.SOI* the country at large, the steps were notdeemed 
to constitute 'any advance towaids the establishment of a national 
government. The reason is two fold. In the fiist place, what the 
nation demanded but was not conceded was the respoii'Jibility of 
the executive to the legislatuie. The expanded Council lemains 
lesponsible to the Secretary of State It is not lespbn&ible ^ 
to the Indian legislature even to the smallest degree In the 
second place, the national demand was that the Governoi Greneial 
should treat his Council as a Cabinet by whose advice he should be 
guided. Even this modest demand was not conceded by the 
Biitish Goveinmet. The Governor General continues to dominate 
his Council and is still armed with the power of over-nding its 
majority decisions. 

Seveial factors have combined to make the position of the 
members of the Council weak in relation to the Goveinoi Geneial 
The latter IS immeasurably supeiioi to the foimer in his social 
status and legal powers, and he enjoys the privilege of direct 
communication with the Secretary of State, The membeis of 
the Council recruited from the ranks of the Civil Ser\ice grow up 
in an atmosphere of deference to authority , and smce they look 
foiwaid to promotion as Governois of Indian Provinces, appoint- 
ments to which offices are usually made on the recommendation of 
the Governor General, they cannot adopt a very bold and in-^ 
dependent attitude vis a ujs the Governor Geneial. His great 
social status, legal powers and the patronage at his disposal tend 
10 put the Governoi General in a position of great vantage -in 
relation to his Executive Councillors So long as the Governor 
General enjoys great pohtical patronage and the membeis of 
t'le Executive Council are eligible for and look forward to 
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appointmeut as Groveinois of Biitisli Indian Piovinces, the foimei 
will continue to dominate tJie lattei 

Tlieip IS anothei factoi also ■ulucli tends to leduce the posi- 
tion of an E-^ecutive Oouncilloi in ehaige of a depnitment in 
relation to the Goveinoi Geneial Immediately Miboidinate to 
the foimer theie is an officei known as the Secietaiy to the 
Goveinment ±oi eveiy department He is inchaige of the depait- 
mental office and is lequiied to attend on the Goveinoi Geneial 
usually once a week and discuss with him all the iinpoitant matters 
aubing in the depaitment He can lay before him any matter about 
which theie IS a ditfeienee between him and the executive coiincil- 
loi inchaige of the depaitment He has also the light of bunging 
to the notice of the Goveinoi Geneial any mattei wheie the lattei ’s 
con cuiience IS deemed necessaiy He ife allowed to be piesent 
at the meetings of the Council to furnish any infoimation that 
may be necessaiy It is impoitant to lemembei that the 
Secietaiy is not attached to the membei undei whom he W'oiks • 
he is Secietaiy to the Goveinment 


In this connection it should also be noted that the members of 
the Executive Council need not, and as a mattei of fact they do 
not, hold simil'ii views on political problems , they might subs- 
eiibe to diffeient political creeds. The Council is thus not a 
cabinet , it is not a politically homogeneous body The membeis 
aie not appointed en bloc and do not vacate then offices simul- 
taneously They are appointed at diffei ent times and i etii e after 
five yeais, unless the teim is extended The cumulative effect of 
all those ttoiigs IS to exalt the Govetnoi yety much over the 
membeis of the Executive Council. 

The Governor General and the Secretary of State - Befo.e 
eoududing the foregoing leinew of the nature and poiveis of the 

eenttal exeeutive in the eonntiy it eeeme neoeseaiy to add a few 
woid-. about the relation between the Governoi Geneial and th. 
Secietaiy oi State foi India Oonetitntionally the to, mer le iht 
uinate to the lattei and is lequued bv 1 i ^ “ 

ordei> he might leemve fromZ t 
1S58, qneen Vieto.ia directed the 

to he auh^eet to all meh oiders and togulationZrm ^ Zr 
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from to time to time, fiom her Secretaiy of State for India The 
Act of 1919 al «!0 empoweis the Secretaiy of State to ‘superintend, 
diiect and contiol all acts, operations and concerns which relate 
to the G-overnment or levenues of India’ All this cleaily implies 
that in case there is a difference of opinion between the Secietary 
of State and the Goveinoi Geneial-in-Council, the opinion of the 
formei will, in tlieoiy, pie vail, and the latter must eithei accept hi' 
verdict oi lesign. The Secretary of State is thus distinctly the 
superior authoiity, and the Governoi General is suboidinate to him 
In actual piactice, howevei, the lelations vary with the indi- 
viduals concerned If, on the one side, stiong Secretaiie*? of 
State like Loid Salisbuij'^ and Lord Morle 3 ’- enunciated and acted 
upon the theoi}’’ that the Government of India aie the agents of 
the Government in England, on the other hand, theie have been 
poweiful and influential Governors Geneial also who have almost 
legarded the Secretary of State ‘as the convenient mouth-piece of 
their policy in Pailiament’ As has been obseived by the authois 
of the Moiitford repoit ; ‘theie have been times when the poweis of 
the Government of India lested actually fai less upon the suppoit of 
the Cabinet and pailiament than on the lespett which its leputation 
for efficiency inspned The hands of the Government of Ljdia weie 
stiong , and there was little disposition to question the quality 
of then woik, so long as it was concerned chiefly with the 
mateiial things, and the subtler spiings of action which he in the 
mental development of a people weie not aioused’. The theoiy 
of ‘the man on the spot’ and the fact that the Secretaiy of State 
is situated at a distance of several thou'^and miles fiom the 
countiy whose affaiis he is expected to diiect and contiol tend in 
the diiection of allowing the Government of Lidia a greater 
amount of independence than a strict interpretation of the letter 
of the law would appear to jieiniit 

It has to be admitted that the control of the Secretaiy of State" 
over the Governoi Geneial and the Goveinoi-Geneial-in-Gouncil 
isiealaiid great It is exercised in man 3 >" ways, visible and 
invisible The invisible methods which are not always known to 
and understood by the outside woild' include private and confiden- 
tial oj .11 inunications which the Governor General does not always 
disclose to the membeis of his Council That all projects of 
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legislation slionld have the previous assent of the Secietary of 
State and tint all vanatious in taxation and all measuies alTecting 
the revenues of the countiy should be siniilaily placed befoie 
him, and othei reqmremens of a similar natuie constitute the 
''diiect and visible mt-thod by which he contiols and diiects the 
G-overnment of India 

Such a contiol makes the position of the Goveiiiment of 
India awkwaid in then i elation to the Cential Legislatuie which 
contains a veiy laige niajoiity of elected non-official members 
It often brings them into diiect conflict with the legislature 
which may, as has 'sometimes happened, leject the measures 
intiodueed by the Government The tlieoiy of the suboidinatiou 
of the Indian Government to the Secietaiy of State might have 
been necessaiy at a stage when the legislative councils weie mere 
advisory bodies with official majoiities , it is ceitainly incompati- 
ble with the existence of a legislature with an elected majority 
and an area of woik which is laige enough to make the posi- 
tion of the Government difficult It results in the rejection of 
impoitant measures like the Finance Bill and then subsequent 
ceitification by the Goveiuoi General 

The Central Legislature. — The Act of 1919 made several and 
important alterations in the constitution, composition and powers 
of the Indian legislatuies, cential and piovuicial Heie we shall 
deal with the central legislature only 

The cential legislature was made bicameial In place of the 
old Supreme Legislative Council two legislative chambers weie 
bi ought into existence , the lowei and more demociatic body was 
styled the Legislative Assembly and the uppei and oligarchic 
body was known as the Council of State This was a radical 
change The second chamber was intiodueed to act as a check 
T upon the lowei house which was to contain a definite elected 
majoiity of not less than five-sevenths In the second place, the 
size of the legislature was consideiably enlarged The Legislative 
Assembly was to consist of 14=0 members with the provision for 
incieasing the number of its members by means of rules, and the 
Council of State was to contain not moie than sixty members 
Actually the Assembly contained 145 membeis The central 
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Ipgislatuie ilms came to contain 205 peisons in place of the '^ixty 
members of the Supreme Legislative Council as constituted undei 
the Act of 1909 In the thud place, the G-oveinoi Gencial ceased 
to be the piesiding officei of the logislatuie ind thei efoi eits inembei 
also But he continued to belts integial pait It should be boiiit 
in mind that according to the Act of 1919 the ceiitial legislature 
consists of the Crovernoi Geneial and the two chambeis as namec 
above. In the foiutli place, the old idea of having an officia 
majority in the central legislatui e was given up Foi the firs! 
tune, an elected majority was intioduced in it Even the Counci 
of State was given an elected mijoiitj^ Listly, larger financial 
and delibeiative poweis weie conceded fo it in oidei to malce the 
Government of India moie susceptible to the foice of public 
opinion, but without introducing the piinciple of i e^-ponsible 
goveinment In shoit, we may state that with the idea of making 
the executive more liable to be influenced by populai 'sentiment 
and inoi easing theindirectinfluence of the legislature, the legislative 
machineiy was completely oveihauled It was considerably 
enlarged, democratised, and laigei pdweis were granted to it 

Let us look a little moie closelj'^ into its constitution and 
poweis We shall first describe the composition of the tvo 
chambeis and then discuss their poweis and functions 

The Legislative Assembly. — This is the lowei and moie popu- 
lai 01 deinociatic chambei of the cential legislatuie. As it was 
' constituted before the separation of Bui ma fiom India, its total 
stiength was 145 of whom 105 weie elected, and of the lemaining 
40 nominated membeis 26 weie officials and 14 non-officials After 
Buima was sepaiated, her lepiesenlatives ceased to bo its mem- 
beis, and at the pieseut time it consist-> of 102 elected non-officials, 
20 nominated officials and 19 nominated non-officials The elected 
beats aie distributed province-wise an follows jViadias, Bombay 
and tlie United Biovinces 16 each, Bengal 17, the Punjab, Bihai 
and Oiissa 12 each , G P and Beiai 6 , Assam 4 , Delhi, Ajmei- 
Mei waia and the N W F Piovince one each Muslims were given 
sepaiaie lepie&entation through communal electorates A iiurabei 
of beats were leseived for Euiopeans Apart horn Mohammedans 
and Euiopeans, speciil constituencies weie created for landlords 
and Indian Commerce The seats aie thus distiibuted amongst 
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the various communities and inteiests. “Ihe Muslims have 30 
seats, the Non-Muslims (generally Hindus) 49, Euiopeaiis 8, 
Laudloids 8, Commerce 4, and Sikhs ^2 The Depiessed Classes, 
Anglo-Indians, Christians, and Labour weie given representation 
'fthrough nomination The 20 nominated officials include most oi 
the raembeis of th6 Executive Council of the (xovernor General and 
some members of the cential and provincial Secietaiiates It would 
thus appear that it is not the Indian nation as a whole which finds 
lepiesentation in the Legislative Assembly but the dlvel^e commu- 
nal, racial, economic and official inteiests The presence of these 
diverse elements prevents the growth of political parties on sound 
lines The franchise foi the Assembly is geneially based on 
property qualifications which aie not unifoim thioughout the 
country They vary not only fiom province to province, but 
sometimes also in the same province according to the' wealth of 
the people The idea is to vary the minimum to suit local condi- 
tions so as to establish really similar conditions in all the consti- 
^ tuencies Generally «5peaking a person who pays income tax, or 
pays land revenue oi rent above a certain minimum or municipal 
tax above a fixed minimum is qualified to become a voter 

In the United Piovinces a person is entitled to have his* name 
■enrolled as an elector to the Central Legislative Assembly if he 
resides within the constituency, and subject .to the genera] qualifi- 
cations in regard/ to age, religion, condition of mind, etc , satisfies 
any one of the following requirements — 

He sliould be assessed to income-tax, or to municipal tax on 
an meome of not less than Rs 1000/- pei annum, or should be the 
owner or tenant of a house havmg a rental value of not less than 
Rs 180;- pel annum, or be the owner, undei-propnetor, tenant or 
sub tenant of land in respect of which land revenue or ient amoun- 
ting to not less Rs 150/- per annum is payable In the hill pattis 
o Kumaon this amount of land revenue or rent is reduced to 
Rs 26/- per annum 

A person can become an elector for the U P Landholders 
constituency if he owns land m respect of which land revenue 
amounting to not less than Rs 5000/- is payable 

The tenure of the Assembly is three years though the Governor 
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Greneral has the power to dis*? )lve it earlier than the expiry of its 
full term as well as the powei to extend its term. This power has 
been exeicjsed year after pear since 1937, with the result that 
the Assembly constituted in 1931 is still ftiuctioning in 1945. 
The Assembly elects its own President subject to the approval 
of the G-overnor General. Ro far, the Gov4rnoi General has 
accorded his approval to all the persons whom the Assembly has 
elected as its president from time to time. As to what is to 
happen if he weie to withhold his appioval in any particular 

case, the statute is silent The Assembly also elects a Deputy 
President to take the chaii in the absence of the Piesident 

The Council of State — This is the uppei chamber of the 
central legislature and IS less demociatic and moie oligaichic in 
chaiacter Like the Assembly it also contains elected peisons, 
nominated othcials and nominated non-officials among its members 
Their numbei was 3,3, 27 and 10 lespectively before Buima was 
separated. The elected seats are distiibuted among the vanom 
provinces and also between various inteiests Out of the 33 elected 
members 16 aie non- Mohammedan, 11 Mohammedan, 1 Sikh, and 3 
European Commerce repiesentatives The United Provinces sends 
three Hindus and two Muslims to the Council of State. Its teim 
IS five years, Ijut the Governoi General can extend it, oi dissolve 
the house earlier The Council of State has not been given the 
privilege of electing its piesident, who is appointed by the Govei- 
noi General. Till very recently the Piesident was invaiiably an 
official, but at the pieseiit time a non-officnl holds this office At 
present (191:5) the Council of State consists of tbe nominated 
Piesident, 12 nominate'd officials, 12 nominated non-officials, and 
31 elected non-officials 

The franchise for the Council of State is very much higher 
than that for the Assembly and is therefore extremely restricted 
In the elections of 1925 the total numbei of votes foi the whole of 
British India including Burma was 32,126 of whom not less than 
15,555 weie m Burma. So that the 32 members were elected by 
about 17,000 voteis spread throughout the length and breadth of 
Biitish India minus Burma. The position did not change to any 
appieciable extent in the elections held in 1930 Peisons paying 
income-tax on an income of not less than Rs 30,000 per year or 
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persons who pay not less than Rs 2000/- a year as land revenue are 
qualified to vote In addition persons who hold the title of 

Mahamhopadhyaya or Shains-ul-Ulema, or who have been members 
of the Senate or Court of a University in India, or who have been 
president or vice-president of a Municipal or District Board, or 
who have been members of a legislative body in the country are also 
qualified to become voters Women are not eligible to become 
voters or members The result of a very high property franchise is 
that the Council of State is an oligarchic and therefore a conserva- 
tive body. It has been generally opposed to measures of a liberal 
chatacter passed by the Assembly For evample, it gave 

its approval to the doubling of the Salt Ta\ which was reject- 
ed by the Assembly , m 1923 it also passed the Princes’ Protection 
Bill which had been thrown out by the popular chamber On all 
occasions on which there has been a conflict between the popular 
Assembly and the bureauratic Government, the oligarchic and con- 
servative Council of State has invariably sided with the latter 
>Popular opinion in the country has always* looked with disfavour 
and suspicion on the creation of such a reactionary second chamber 
which usually acts as the death-chamber of public hopes and 
aspirations 

Powers of the Legislature — The powers enjoyed by the Central 
Legislature may conveniently be classified under three heads 
Legislative, Financial, and Administrative. Except in the sphere 
of finance, the Council of State has equal and co-ordinate powers 
with the Legislative Assembly In financial matters the Assembly 
has the exclusive right of voting the demands for grant made by the 
Government 

(tj UgKlcdm Pomfs — The Central Legislature has the 
power to make laws for all things and persons, places, and courts m 
ntish India and for all sub 3 ects and servants of the Crown within 
Jth^parts of India on subjects mentioned m the central list It 
also empowered to legislate upon certain provincial subjects like 

Ugl runon or " General It can also 

noimX rr w *at although 

mallj legislative activities are concerned with central suhjecte. 
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it has concurrent jurisdiction over the provincial field also. It is not 
constitutionally debarred from undertaking legislation upon a 
provincial subject. Under the Act of 1935, the Federal Legislature 
can legislate upon subjects mentioned in the Provincial List under 
emergent conditions only. 

Unless otherwise provided, no measure can have the force of law 
and can be enforced by law courts, if it is not duly passed by both 
the Houses In order to become law a measure must be passed by 
the Assembly and the Council of State in the same form and receive 
the assent of the Governor-General. A Bill passed by one House 
and rejected by the other or passed by it with amendments to which 
the other House does not agree, cannot be presented to the Governor- 
General for his assent unless it is certified by him. In other words, 
the two Chambers have concurrent and equal poweis of legislation. 

It should be remembeid that the ceiitial legislature has a 
limited and restricted legislative competence. It is not a soveieign 
law-making body. It cannot altei, amend or lepeal the consti-^ 
tutional law of the land,' or make any law affecting the RoyaT'" 
Family or succession to the tin one or delegating from any prero- 
gative right of His Majesty to giant special leave to appeal to 
the Piivy Council It cannot make any law, without the previous 
expiess authority of the Biitish Pailiament, which might affect the 
powei of the Secietaiy of State for India to raise money on behalf 
of the Indian Government in the Biitish maiket, or which seeks to 
empower any court other than a High Couit to sentence to death 
any of His Majesty’s subjects bora in Europe or the children of 
such persons, oi abolish a High Gouit. Puither, no bill which 
affects the public debt of India or imposes a charge upon the 
Indian revenues, or which affects the leligion or religious rites 
or usages of any class of British subjects, affects the discipline of 
the army or deals with leJafions with foieign states or Indian states, 

01 which affects any oidinance made by the Goveinoi -General j 
can be introduced m the legislature without the previous sanction 
of the Governor-Geneial. Lastly, the Goveinoi-General can 
ipfuse his assent to any Bill passed by the legislatuie A High 
Court in Biitish India or the Privy Council can declare void any 
law passed by it. 

00 Financial Powers — The annual estimates of expenditure 
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are simultaneously laid befoie both the Houses and discussed 
thoroughly But the right of voting supplies is the exclusive 
priVelige of the Assembly The vaiious demands for giants are 
not placed before the Council of State for its assent It should 
^e remembered that even the Assembly’s vote is not sought on 
each head of expenditure The budget is divided into two portions, 
votable and non-votable The Assembly can discuss and vote only 
on items called votable It cannot vote on the non-votable items 
though the Goveinoi-Geneial may permit it to discuss some of 
them The mam non-votable items of expenditure aie the salary and 
allowances of the Q-overnor-Geneial, pensions of the 3 udges of ,the 
High Court, monies required for the foreign and political depaxt- 
meut, and the expenditure on defence, salaiies and pensions of 
persons appointed by the Secretaiy of State, public debt and sinking 
fund chaiges About 75% of the total expenditure is non-votable. If 
doubt arises whether any particnlai item is votable oi non-votable, 
the decision of the Goveinor-Genenral is final. It has been the 
^piactice on the part of the Goveinoi-Geneial to thiow the army 
expenditure open to discussion but not foi the vote of the Assembly 


No proposal for expeudituie can come up befoie the Assembly 
except on the lecommendation of the Goveinoi-General. The 
Assembly can eithei lefuse a demand for grant oi reduce it, .it 
cannot increase or tiansfei it It is open to the Goveinoi Geneial 
to restoie any demand which has been eithei lefused oi reduced 
by the Assembly if he thinks such lestointion necessaiy for the 
discharge of his lesponsibilities During tlie peiiod the Montfoid 
Refoims have been lu opeiation, some of the demands cut or 
refused by the Assembly have been lestored, while others have not 
been It would thus appear that the financial powers of the 
Assembly are nairow and ciicumscnbed by the powei of veto 
possessed by the head of the executive. This is because it is one 
^of the fundamental features of the Refoim scheme that the 
authority of the Goveinment of India must lemam indisputable 

BritirPatlu“ “^’^^^^---niesponsibleonlytothe 

unttp^'' Assembly takes 

«perauu.o AH ™«.,g the neceseaty tevenue by 
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means of taxation or borrowing must come from the executive 
They are embodied in the foim of the Finance Bill It must be 
first introduced in the Assembly. After it has been discussed ahd 
passed by it, it is referred to the Council of State for its acceptance 
like other legislative measures Both the Houses have the power 
to amend or reject the Finance Bilh They can reduce or reject 
any taxation proposal, but cannot increase the tax oi propose any 
new one. The taxation proposals rejected or reduced by the 
legislature can be lestoied by the Governor General 


7 


It IS important to note that the Act of 1919 did not give equal 
financial powers to the Council of State It was empowered to 
discuss the budget and the financial policy of the state , it could 
consider and pass or reject the proposals for raising the revenues 
But it was not given the important power of granting or withholding 
supplies. The power of voting on the demands for grants was the 
exclusive privilege of the Assembly only The Act of 1935 removes 
this difference and gives to the Upper Chamber equal and co-ordinate 
powers in the matter of granting supplies This is a highb 
retrograde step. 

(inj Adimmsti ative Powers ' — Nowhere does the legislatun 
administer the affairs of the State ; what it can do is to exercisi 
supervision and control over the executive organ In countrie 
enjoying responsible form of government the legislature control 
the executive through its power over the purse, by means o 
resolutions, votes of censure or by no-confidence, adjournmen 
motions, and interpellations and supplementary questions Thougl 
the Act of 1919 does not make the executive responsible to the 
legislature m any way, it has given to the latter opportunities oi 
influencing the working of the former in several ways. The mannei 
in which the Assembly and the Council of State exeicise 
influence over the Government of India through their financial 
powers has been already examined Wc shall only add this much 
that the occasion of voting on the various demands for grants can 
be well utilised for a general scrutiny of the administration of the 
various departments, as well as for a discussion of the general policies 
followed by the government The legislature has also the right to 
move resolutions on matters of public importance and discuss them 
tboroughlj’' In our country, such resolutions passed by the Assembly 
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or the Council do not possess anj Inndintj foicc , they are mere 
recommendations which the Govcinmcnl may or may not give 
effect to For example, the Assembly might pass a icsoUitioii asking 
the Government to make primarj' education free and compulsoi} and 
^set apart a croreof rupees for the purpose each jear, oi it might 
urge the Government to Indianise the army. The Government 
may take no steps to implement the resolutions which thus might 
remain quite dead This is because the Executive is responsible 
to the Secretary of State and not to the legislature. Such resolu- 
tions have, however, the value of indicating public will to the 
Government Motions of no-conhdence or censure are also a very 
direct means of oxpres«iing disapproval of the actions and policies 
of the Government, c g , the manner in which the Defence of 
India Act is being administcicd to the great inconvenience of the 
public can be made a subject of consul e motion, or the Assembly 
could show its want of confidence in the Government b} censuring it 
for the continued detention without Inal of popular leaders like 
Javvabar Lai Nehru and Abdul Gbafiai Kban and Maulana A^ad. 
Motions of adjournment arc intended to draw the attention of the 
Government to any matter of uigcnt and public impoitance, c g , 
the firing resorted to by the police in dispeising a peaceful crowd 
may be made the subject of an adjournment motion. Lastly, the 
legislature seeks to control the executive by means of interpellations 
or questions They arc chiefly useful for cxj>osing the misdeeds 
of the government or giving publicity to Us abuse of power as well 
as for getting information on questions of public interest The 
central legislature has got the right to ask questions, move motions 
of adjournment and no confidence, and pass resolutions The 
Governor-General can prevent from being moved, a resolution or a 
question from being asked, if he thinks that such a step is prejudicial 
to public safety The President also can disallow a question if he 
thinks that It constitutes an abuse of the membci’s right It may 
also be noted that a member who wishes to move a icsolution must 
give at least 15 days’ notice A question lequiics only 10 days’ 
notice In special cases the time may be reduced These are 
called short notice questions. If the answer to a question be 
ambiguous, vague or indefinite, members have the right to ask 
supplementary questions The day’s work begins with the asking’ 
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of questions. The one hour devoted to it each day is ' a very 
lively and interesting period 

Conflict between the two Chambers — It has been stated 
above that a bill can be presented to the Governor General for his 
assent only when it has been passed in the same form by both the 
chambers. After having been passed by the originating chamber, 
the bill IS sent to the other house If it passes it without making 
any amendments, it goes straight to the Governor General. But if, 
as it generally happens, it makes some changes in it, it is sent back 
to the originating chamber for the consideration of those amendments 
In case it accepts those amendments, there is no' difficulty, and the 
rtieasure is sent to the Governor General for assent But if one 
house rejects the measure passed by the other, or makes radical 
alterations in it not acceptable to it, a deadlock arises, which, if not 
solved, proves fatal to the Bill Unbndged differences between the 
two chambers mean that the bill lapses The Act provides three 
different methods of removing the differences They are Joint 
Committees, Joint Conferences, and Joint Sittings A Joint 
Committee is not intended so much to compose differences which 
have arisen as to prevent such differences from a rising When a 
Bill IS introduced in a Chamber, before it is referred to an appro- 
priate committee or taken up for the second reading, a resolution 
may be passed appointing a Joint Select Comrtiittee and inviting 
the other Chamber to nominate some of its members to it The 
Joint Committee may anticipate differences and try to remove 
them When differences have arisen between the two Chambers, 
they may agree to a Joint Conference consisting of an equal 
number of members from both of them at which an amicable 
settlement may be arrived at The third method is that of a Joint 
Sitting of the two Houses which can be convened by the Governor 
General alone by notification in the Gazette The President of 
the Council of State presides at such a sitting, and decisions are 
taken by a majority of votes The decision of the Joint Sitting 
will be taken to be the decision of the tiso Chambers 

Theie is also aiiothei method of saving a measuie fiom lapsing 
because of diffeiences between the two chambeis Tins is the 
piocess of certiftccrtion by the Goveinoi-Geneial This happens 
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in cases "where the executive is keenly inteiested in placing a 
measure on the statute book. Let us take the case of the Pimces 
Protection Bill The Government introduced it in the Assembly 
which threw it out The Go vemoi -General sent it on to the 
Council of State with the recommendation that it may be passed 
in the form in winch it 'stood. The Council was obliging and 
passed the Bill It was again sent to the Assembly which once 
again rejected it The Governor-General then exeicised his power 
of certification and placed it on the statute-book < A ceitified Bill 
has to be repoited to the Pailiament and cannot take effect until 
it leceives the assent of His Majesty Many a time the Finance 
Bill had to be certified in this way. 

The Governor-General’s Powers of Legislation. — While des- 
ciibing the legislative poweis of the central legislature it was 
pointed out that ‘unless otheiwi*«e provided no measuie can have 
the foice of law and be eiifoiced by law courts if it is not duly 
passed by both the houses ’ The recourse to certification by 
the Governor General to which reference has been made in the 
preceding paiagiaph is one of those ways in which law might be 
taade without the concunence of the legislature Piomulgation 
of ordinances by the Governoi -General is another method of the 
same type The Act of 1919 empowers the Governoi-Geneial 
to issue ordinances having the foice of law without consulting the 
legislature at all 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 
Intioductory — It will be recalled that the Act of 1919 was 
passed by the Pailiament to give effect to its policy towaids 
India which was enunciated by Mi Montague in his histone 
pronouncement of August 20, 1917 The policy is 
incieasing association of Indians in every blanch of 
administiation ^vlth a view to the piogiessive lealisation 
government in British India. As it was the declared .. 
Mr Montague and Lord Chelmsford, tEh joint authois o£ the 
lepoit on which the Act of 1919 was based, tliat the Government 
of Ind.a mnst lemam wholly responsible to the Pailiament and its 
autlioiity m essential matteis kept iiiiimpaiied, we have seen that 
that the Act of 1919 achieved with respect to the Central 
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Goveriimeiifc was only to enlarge the legislature, make the lower 
house a little democratic, and give the legislature greater poweisof 
influencing the executive but without in any way making the 
latter responsible to the former. But the changes intioduced by 
the Act in the constitution o£ the provincial governments m the 
country were moie vital and radical. This is because The 
provinces are the domain in which the earlier steps towards the 
progressive realisation of responsible government should be taken. 
Some measure of responsibility should be given at once, and our 
aim IS to give complete responsibility as soon as conditions permit 
This involves at once giving the provinces the laigest measure of 
independence, legislative, admiuistiative and financial, of the 
Goveinment of India which is compatible with the due dischaige 
by the latter of its own responsibilities.”* This means that the 
authois of Montford Refoim Scheme wanted to estriblish lesponsible 
goveinment in the provincial spheie but it was not to be complete 
and full. The transfer of political powei to the people was to be 
paitial only This intention was lealised by ,’the institution of 
that novel type of government which is popularly known as 
Dyaichy. The Act of 1935 abolishes dyarchy and establishes fulj 
responsible government, limited of couxse by the special powers 
of the provincial Governor 

Meaning of Dyarchy. — Dyaichy literally means dual or double 
government. It implies the division of goveinment into two 
sections or parts, one distinguished and sepaiate fiom the othei. 
Under it the piovincial subjectsJ were divided into two gioups. 
Local self-geveinment, education, sanitation and public health, 
hospitals, dispensaries and asylums, piovision foi medical education, 
public works like loads and buildings, development of industiie«?, 
agncultuie, civil veteiinary depaitment and excise duties on 
arcoholic liquors and intoxicating diugs weie classed as tiaiisfeired ^ 
subjects. They weie to be administered by tlie Goveinoi acting 
with hib Ministers who were lesponsible to the piovmcial 
legislature The ministers weie geneially to be appointed fiom 
amongst the elected membeis of the legislature and weie answer- 


Tara 189 of tne Joint Repot page 124. 
X See supta pages IS and 17. 
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able to it foi then actions and policies. Land revenue, famine 

relief, iiugation, watei supplies and vratei power, forests, 
administiation of 3 iistice, police and prisons, factoiies and labour 
problems, and what aie called agency functions were known as 
^served subjects They weie to be administered by the Governor 
AVith the help of his eKecutive councillois who were not answeiable 
to the legislature for their administiation and weie lesponsible to 
the Secretaiy of State The executive councillois whose iiumbei 
was not to exceed four weie appointed by His Majesty, but in 
actual practice by the Secietary of State. Half of them weie to 
be Indians, and at least one was to be a person who had 
been in the seivice of the Grown in India for not less than twelve 
yeais In othei words an executive councilloi was to be a Senioi 
I 0 S man The piovmcial executive thus consisted of two paits • 
. the Governoi acting with his ministeis, and the Governor acting 
with his executive councillois The ministeis and the executive 
councillors weie to be appointed m diffeient ways and by diffeiont 
^ authouties The ministeis w’eie responsible to the legisJatme 
and removable by it , the executive councillois weie neither 
answerable to nor lemovable by it The first constituted the 
populai half and the second the buieaucratic half of the goveinment 
The two halves were expected to consuft each othei, and at times 
they did so, but the lesponsibility foi the administration of the 
transferied subjects was that of the ministers exclusively and for 
that of the leserved subjects, of the executive councillors 


The number of ministers was not the same in all provinces 
Some provinces had three ministers and some two The North 
Western Frontier Province where the dyarchical scheme was 
introduced m 1932 had only one minister. The ministers were not 


constitutionally required to work on the principle of joint responsi- 
bility , they d d not form a mimstry and had no corporate existence 
^It was not necessary that they should enter office and go out of it 
together The number of executive councillors also was not the 
same, the bigger provinces bke Madras and Bengal had four each, 
ombay, U P , Bihar and others had two each, while N W F P 
had OBly one The relation of the Governor to his Executive 
Connei was similar to that of the Governor General and his 
Council His powers and functions in the provincial sphere ware 
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also similar to those of the Governor General in relation to the 
Government of India He could override his Council and also 
take action otherwise than in accordance with the advice of his 
ministers. As a wholly new type of executive has been set up in the 
provinces according to the Act of 1935, we need not go more 
dtails of the working of Dyarchy 

Provincial Legislature — The Act of 1919 introduced impor- 
tant changes in the composition and functions of the provincial 
legislatures. They were materially enlarged, made more democratic 
by lowering the franchise, and constituted into an independent organ 
of the government of the province with larger powers Each one of 
the Governor’s provinces had a unicameral legislature styled the 
Legislative Council Its strength varied from province to province 
Bengal had the largest Council with 140 members, Madras and the 
United Provinces came next with 132 and 123 respectively Assam 
had the smallest legislature with 53 members Each contained three 
types of members, elected non-officials which constituted not less 
than 70 ^ of its total strength, nominated officials who could not-t 
be more than 20 % and a few nominated non-officials to give repre- 
sentation to the depressed classes, industrial labour and such other 
interests as were not given direct representation through election. 
The principle of communal representation was not only retained but 
extended to the Sikhs, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians, and 
Europeans, and special seats were allotted to Indian and European 
commerce, landloids and universities The introduction of repre- 
sentative government was accompanied by separate representation 
of rival interests and communities, even though the latter was 
admitted to be a very serious hindrance to the growth of self- 
governing institutions 

The United Provinces Legislative Council consisted of 100 
elected members, 17 nominated officials and 6 nominated non-officials 
The Madras Legislative Council had 98 elected, 11 nominated 
officials, and 23 nominated non-offioial members Each Council 
had a life of three years and could elect its own presiding officer 
after the expiry of the first four years 

The powers of the Legislative Councils were enlarged They were 
empowered to legislate ‘foi the peace and good government of the 
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province’, subject to certain limitations, and given greater control 
over the administration through interpellations, adjournment motions, 
resolutions and the power to \otc supplies The provincial budget 
was separated from the central budget and could be discussed by 
-^'the legislature The items of expendituic were classed into votable 
and non-votable The latter comprised nearly 75 % of the total 
expenditure Even with regard to the votable items the Governor 
had the right to restore any reduction, etc , made by the legislature, 
provided he deemed the expenditure essential for the discharge of 
his responsibilities 

The Governor was given the power to certify a measure which 
the Legislati\e Council had refused to pass but which was necessary, 
according to him, for the proper administration of a reserved subject, 
and so putting it on a par with bills passed by the legislature It 
should be remembered that the bills passed by the provincial 
legislatures required the assent not only of the Governor but also of 
the Governor General They were prohibited to legislate on 
certain subjects, and the previous sanction of the Governor General 
was required for the introduction of bills on some other topics The 
legislative powers of the provincial legislatures were thus limited 
They were in a position to influence the administration of the 
reserved subjects m the same way and to the same extent as was the 
central legislature vis a vis the Government of India, but had greater 
powers of controlling the actions and policies of the ministers 
HOME ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
' Introductory — From the time the East India Company 
acquired political power in this country, its administration of Indian 
affairs was controlled by the Board of Directors and the Court of 
Proprietors The British Parliament did not exercise any control 
over the affairs of the Company m India or over its authorities in 
England It was only when the time for the renewal of the 
•n:harter arrived that Parliament appointed Committees to investigate 
into Indian affairs and make recommendations In a previous 
chapter we have traced the different Acts passed by the British 
Parliament which gradually built up the structure of government 
m this country There it was shown how the British Government 
set up a Boaid of Control to superintend, direct and control all 
acts regarding the cuil and military government of Indian 
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territories^ The Board of Control and its Piesident were the 
percursors of the present agency in ‘.England which looks after the 
administration of Indian affairs. 

When the Crown assumed direct responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of^ India in 1858 and the East India Company waS'^^ 
abolished, Her Majesty Queen Victoria created a new post, that 
of the Secretary of State for India and transferred to him all the 
functions and duties previously discharged by the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control. At the same time a body called 
the India Council was set up to assist and advise the Secretary of 
State for India. The controlling authority in England thus came 
to be known as the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
Changes in the constitution of the India Council have been made 
from time to time. Here we shall not attempt any description of 
the powers and functions of the Secretary of State and his relations 
with the India Council which will be discussed in the next 
chapter, but shall note the main changes introduced by the Act 
of 1919 

The Act of 1919 left the powers of the Secretary of State over 
the Government of India theoretically unchanged and unimpaired. 

It reiterated that he has the power to superintend, direct and control 
all acts, operations and concerns relating to the government of 
India’s revenues But since it provided for the partial transfer of 
political power to the people m the provincial sphere and made 
the popular half of the provincial executive responsible to the 
provincial legislature, and since such responsibility is incompatibly 
with the control of the Secretary of State and responsiblity 
to the Parliament, the Act empowered the Secietary of State to 
make rules to restrict the exercise of his power to superintend, 
direct and control to the extent it may be necessary in order 
to give effect to the purposes of the Act, i e , mainly in 
regard to the admmstration of transferred subjects. In so 
far as the Governor accepted and acted on the advice of his 
ministers, the control of the Secretary of State was relaxed. It 
should also he remembered that though the Act did not introduce 
any degree of responsible government m the centre and left the 
responsibility of the Government o£ India to the Secretary of State 
and the Parliament \\ holly unimpaired, it was also its wish that as 
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far as possible the Government of India should take die opinion of 
the central legislature and cany out its \/ishes, paiticularly in 
financial matters pertaining to the votable items of the budget. 
To that extent the control of the Secretaiy of State over the 
.government of India was in practice relaxed in favour of the 
legislature 

The Act also made a few other changes m the Home Adminis- 
tration The most impoitant of them related to the salary of the 
Secretary of State Till the passing of the Act of 1919 it was 
being paid out of Indian revenues The practice was bad and 
prevented the Parliament from criticising the administration of the 
Secretary of State at the time of annual appropriations. The Act 
laid down that it should be paid out of the monies provided by the 
Parliament and thus brought him under the control of the Parlia- 
ment to a greater extent The^ second change it effected was the 
separation of what have been called Agency functions of the 
Secretary of State from his other duties and transfer them to a new 
jfficial called the High Commissioner for India In the third place, 
It reduced the number of the members of his India Council It was 
to consist of not less than eight and not more than twelve as the 
Secretary of State might determine The term of office of its 
members was reduced from seven to five years Their salary was fixed 
at £ 1200/- a year, and an extra annual allowance of £ 600 was 
granted to those members who were domiciled in India at the time 
of their appointment The number of Indian members of the 
Council was raised from two to three 

Workingof the Montford Reforms It may not be out of 
place heie to supplement the foiegomg account of the mam 
features of the Government of India Act of 1919 with a shoit 
review of its woikins: 

Theie can be no denying the fact that even though the Aot did 
^not satisfy the national demand as embodied in the Congiess- 
eagne sohorao— it had demanded that the provincial 
legislatnres should have full authority to deal with all matteis 
aHectiug the internal administration of the piovinoes inolndmg 
the powei to raise loans and impose and altoi taxation, and some 
degree of responsibility in the centie, and other things hes, dea- 
lt did constitute a distinct advance on what existed befoie 
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The Act had for the first time officially declared that the goal 
of British ]jolicy m India was the lealisation of lesponsible Govern- 
ment. This idea had been foreign to the strnctuie of Biitish 
Government in India bef 01 e 1919 By enlarging the central and 
provincial legislatures with elected majoiities and giving them'' 
greater opportunities of influencing the executive, by incieasing 
the number of Indians in the executive councils of the Governor 
Geneial and the Piovincial Governors, and by throwing open Chief 
Justiceships of High Courts to Indians, it made an attempt to 
Indianise the administration to some extent Above all, it 
effected the much needed devolulion of authority to the provincial 
Governments. They weie fieed to a laige extent from the control 
of the Government of India in legislation, finance and admmistia- 
tion. Reference to this aspect of the Reforms has been alieady 
made. 

Though Indian leaders weie not very much satisfied with the 
Refoims as was shown by then oiitiosm paiticiilaiJy of the absence 
of responsibility at the Centre, they were not hostile in their 
attitude and weie prepared to woik them for what they were worth 
But the passing of the Rowlatt Bills in the teeth of popular opposi- 
tion, and the tiagedy enacted at Amutsai by General Dyei and its 
condonation by the British authorities changed the whole political 
atmosphere ih the countiy. The Refoims weie launched under 
the most iinfavouiable cncumstances J In place of goodwill and 
friendliness which would ha^ve made the Refoims a success, there 
was the feeling of bitterness, estiangement and distrust which 
foredoomed its failure The internal situation was complicated 
by the dismemberment of Turkey and the abolition of the Khilafai 
at the conclusion of the last Gieat War The result of all these 
factois was that the Congiess under the leadeiship of Mahatma 
Gandhi decided to have nothing to do with the woiking of the 
Reforms and started the countiy-wide movement of Non-co-opeia- 
tion The slogan in the country was ‘Bo 5 mott the Councils’ Con- 
giessmen did not seek election to the reformed legislatures in 1921. 

On the contiaiy they set up dummy candidates like baibeis, 
sweetmeat-selleis, etc The Moderates did not join the Congiess in 


I See above pages 177—82, Part I 
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boycotting the Refoims, they enteied the Councils, accepted oiSco 
as Miuisteis and earned on woik foi the fiist term of thiee years 
with some success The next elections were contested by the 
newly formed Swaraj Paity with the declaicd intention of 
^ wiacking the Refoims They were successful in ousting the 
Moderates and were letuined to seveial piovincial legislatures in 
large numbers. In two provinces they were able to prevent the 
ministers from functioiang Later on the paity changed the 
tactics as thev found that they could not wieck the scheme, but 
never accepted office. This had a lathei unfortunate effect. 
Deprived of the backing of a large nnmboi of elected members, 
the ministers leaned more and moio for suppoib on the nominated 
bloc, thereby turning ministerial responsibility into a farce. 

Of far more importance in making Dyarchy a failure was the 
attitude of the Governors towards their ministers. If transfer of 
power to the popular ministers is to have any meaning, the 
Governor should become m relation to the ministers a constitutional 
head He should usually accept their advice and not treat them 
as mere advisers whose advice he is free to accept or reject The 
Act gave them the power of over-ruling the ministers only m 
exceptional cases For the first two years of the working of the 
Reforms when the country was engaged in the first non-violent 
struggle for freedom and the Go\einment needed the help of the 
Moderate Ministers to crush the movement, the Governors treated 
them with respect and allowed their views to prevail But at a 
later stage when Mr Montague had left the India Office and a 
reactionary Secretary of State had succeeded him, the spirit 
changed, the Governors forgot that they were expected to function 
as constitutional heads m the admmisti ation of the transferred 
subjects and began to assume more and more powers, and over-rule 
their ministers even in ordinal y matters One of them went to the 
.length of claiming that ‘the minister’s function m law was merely 

to advise’ Into the story of how this was achieved this is not the 
place to enter 

Another cause of the failure of the Reforms is to be founa m 
fte relations behveen the mmistors and the eaecutive councillors 
e mention of the Joint Parliamentary Committee as well as 
that of Mr Montague was that the two halves should hold joint' 
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consultations This was not encouraged. In some provinces the 
ministers were not consulted even on measures of importance 
pertaining to the reserved departments. It may also be added 
that the provincial subjects were divided into transferred and 
reserved in such a manner that a minister was never in the control - 
of the whole of any single department. A Madras minister 
complained before the Muddiman Committee that he was Minister 
of Agriculture minus irrigation and minus Agricultural Loans Act 
and the Agricultural Land Improvement Act The Minister for 
Industries had no control over factories, water-power, electricity, 
etc Without control over the whole department it was impossible 
for the minister to achieve any substantial improvement in its 
administration The way in which division was made between the 
transferied and the reserved subjects militated against successful 
administration of the former 

Other conditions necessary for the realisation of ministenal 
responsibility in the tiansferied half of the government also were 
not present. There was no desiie on the part of the Governors to 
encouiage the collective responsibility of their ministeis on which 
the authors of the Eeforms Scheme had laid such great stiess On the 
contrary they framed the lules of business on the a«5Sumption 
that the Governor had to deal with each minister separately This 
tendency became particulaily manifest after the fiist two yeais of 
the working of the Reforms. The presence of a solid bloc of 
official and nominated members together with representatives of 
certain interests who habitually sided with the Government, also 
seriously militated against the enforcement of responsibility of the 
ministers by the elected majority. ‘The size and permanence of 
the official &7oc, and the special interests which are bound to 
support the executive at all times, seriously restrict the value of a 
majority in the Legislature as an expression of popular confidence 
Responsibility to majority consisting mainly of this bloc is not 
responsibility to popular representatives but to official nominees ’ 
The result of this and the vesting of the Leadership of the House 
m an Executive Councillor was to make the Ministers ‘subordinate 
administrators taking their orders from the Governor and depend- 
ing for their existence on the good graces of then colleagues 


•sf'KeMJfutra Worktttg of Dyatchy tn Indta^ page 57 
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As a matter of fact, many ministeis did not feel that they 'weie 
responsible to thb legislatuie The Ra]a of Pangal, the Chief 
Minister of Madias, declaied in a speech that he was appointed by 
the Q-overuoi and was lespmisible only to hinii Little wonder that 
^the Swaia]ists did not care to accept miiiistei ships undei such 
conditions The expeiimeut of paitial responsible government 
failed ‘The intention of Pailiameiit and the puipose of the Act 
was thwaited by the lules made by the G-oveinment of India 
and by the Groveiuois, and by the constitutional piactice established 
in the Pi evinces by the civilian administiatois who weie in charge 
of them ’* 

Two other causes of the failuie of dyaichy may bo briefly 
referred to. One was the position of the Pinance Lepaitment 
which was a leseived subject under the contiol of a non-Indian 
executive councilloi It exercised an effective contiol over all now 
expendituie and put cold water on all the schemes of improvement 
as suggested by the miiiisteis and which involved fresh expendi- 
tuie The ministers thus weie unable to cany through the schemes 
they had promised to the people Tlie second was the position of 
the Services The ministers weie given no authority over the 
membeis of the Imperial Sei vices in then departments in regard to 
then promotions, tiansfeis and disciplinaiy action Then authority 
remained uiidiminished and impregnable and therefore the refoimed 
legislatures and the ministeis had little effective powei 

Though for the various leasons noted above the Refoimed 
Councils weie unable to enforce popular lesponsibility on the mnns- 
teis, (hey made faiily good use of their powei s m other dnections 
By then powei ovei the puise, howevei lesliicted in scope and 
however limited by the power of certification possessed and some- 
times used by the Groveinoi, by then power of moving resolutions 
on important policies of the State and raising discussions on them, 
moving motions of adjournment to call attention to problems of 
an urgent public nature and asking questions, they exeited some 
influence on the executive They also .passed some important 
legislation of a piogiessive and libeialising chaiacter. On assuming 
office the ministeis turned then attention to the much-needed 


^ Ibid, page 60 
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leform of local bodies, and m several provinces Acts were placed 
on the statute book which resulted in the reorganisation and 
demociatisation of the municipal and distiict boards. Education 
was also attended to. In some provinces social legislation of a 
far-reaching natuie was passed ; e. g , the Hindu Religiou^ 
Endowment Act of Madias and the Children’s Act of Bengal. 

Similar observations may be made about the woik of the 
reformed Central Legislature. Though the e.^ecutive was not at 
all made responsible to it, it was given laige powers of influencing 
it And it used them to good puipOs,e ‘Ic has been ciitical 
of the attitude of the G-overnment . it has on occasions used its 
powers* for purposes of political demonstration. But no impartial 
cntic who studies its debates and estimates its work, can fail to 
come to the conclusion that it has used its powers for the benefit 
of the people with leasonable legaid to the difficulties of the 
Government and the anomalous position of a non-soveieign 
Executive. Its legislative woik has been far-reaching and 
compiehensive , its influence in matters of administiatiou has 
not been directed eithei towaids a weakening of the Central 
Government oi exercised without consideiation foi the supreme 
necessity of maintaining law and order Its enthusiasm foi social 
reform has been praisewoithy audit has been assiduous in its 
demand for Indiamsation of the services and foi a share in the 
national defence It has effected considerable letrenchment in 
administration and has continuously impiessed on the Goveinment 
the nece«5Sity of economy.’* 


Chapter X 

FEDERALISM IN INDIA 

Introductory. — The constitution outlined in the Goveinment'^: 
of India Act of 1919 was meant to be a transitional stage on the road 
to full responsible government It v as to be followed by another 
instalment of reforms The grant of further reforms w as to be preceded 
by an investigation into the working of the Act of 1919 It had laid 
down that at the evpiry of ten years after its passing a statutory 
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Commission would be appointed ‘for the purpose of inquiring 
into the system of Government, the growth of education and the 
development of representative institutions m British India and 
matters connected therewith’, and to leport *as to whether and to 
Twhat extent it is desirable to establish the principle of responsible 
government otto e\tend, modify or restrict the degree of responsible 
government then existing therein, including the question whether 
the establishment of second chambers of the local legislatures is or 
IS not necessaiy ' Accordingly, and even before the expiry of the 
stipulated period of ten years, the Tory Government of Hngland 
announced early in November 1927 its decision to send a Ro3^al 
Commission to India for the aforesaid purpose The Commission 
presided over by Sir John Simon visited India twuce, and after 
touring the country and holding consultations with such bodies of 
Indians as cared to extend their co-operation to it, in spite of the 
nation-wide agitation against it and the decision to boycott it, it made 
its recommendations to His Majesty’s Government in 1930 There 
was great agitation in the country against the Commission and 
Its recommendations were universally condemned To allay the 
discontent the Labour Government, ivhich bad followed the 
Conservative Government, decided to convene a Round Table 
Conference in England consisting of representatives of His Majesty’s 
Government and representatives of British India and the Indian 
Princes to discuss the future constitution of the country The 
Round Table Conference held three sessions between 1930 and 
1932, only the second of i^hich was attended by Mahatma Gandhi 
as the representative of the Indian National Congress * On the basis 
of the decisions arrived at by the R T C , but not necessarily 
containing all of them, the Government of Great Britain published 
its pioposals for the future constitution of India m the form of a 
White Paper in 1933 A Joint Parliamentary Committee of both 
■y'the Houses of Biitish Parliament was appointed to consider the 
Government proposals piesented in the form of a Bill and suggest 
changes if necessary A number of Indian delegates were also 
associated with the J P C m their work This Committee 
further whittled down the proposals made by the Government, and 
in some respects made its leport more reactionary than the White 


For a detailed iccouiit of the K T, C , 
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Paper itself, though it did not depart from its mam principles. 
The Report of the Joint Select Committee was further considered 
by Parliament which made further concessions to the opponents 
of Indian aspirations The result of all these labours extending 
over eight long years from 1927 to 1935 was the passing of the'^ 
Government of India Act of 1935 by the British Parliament whose 
nature and chief provisions we shall describe and discuss in this 
and the following chapters 

The Basic Features of the Act. — One of the most vital and 
fundamental piovisions of the Act of 1935 is the pioposal to esta- 
blish a now polity in which the British Indian Provinces and the 
Indian States shall be united on the fedeial piiiiciple Though 
India is one of the greatest geogiaphical units m the woild and 
possesses psychological and cultural unity to a maiked degiee, 
politically she is divided into two distinct paits, Biitisli India and 
the Indian States which, have sometimes been said to constitute 
Indian India The two paits ladically differ, one from the othei, in 
political oiganisation and advancement. So fai duiiiig the BiiUsh 
peiiod they have nevei foimed pait of one and the same political 
jontity. It IS the merit of the Act of 1935 to have outlined a 
fedeial polity in which the whole of India shall stand united. It is 
true that the fedeial idea has not yet mateiialised and that the 
fedeial scheme stands indefinitely suspended at the piesent time 
But this does not mean that the application of the fedeial piinciple 
to India has been abandoned It may be hoped that a new and 
bettei fedeial scheme would be foithcomiiig whenevei the constitu- 
tional question is taken up foi solution 


Since a federation pre-supposses a numbei of independent oi 
autonomous units which unite under a common government foi the 
achievement of some common inteiests, it became necessary to 
spill up British India, which had been undei a stiong unitary^ 

government since the Regulating Act of 1773, into a number of 
autonomous political units. The Act theiefoie leplaces the unitary 
by the fedeial foim of Goveiiiment and conveits the Biitish Indian 
Piovinces into autonomous units deiiviiig then authoiity diiecb 
fiom the Clown and no longei sub]ect to the contiol of the 
Government of India as the political subdivisions of the countiy 
The establishment of piovincial autonomy may thus be legaided 
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as the second main feafcuie of the Act of 1935, the fiist being the 
pioposal to create an Alhlndia Fedeial Polity 

Indian opinion had long been insistent on the intiodnction of 
lesponsibility in the Cential Government One main leason of 
dissatisfaction with the Montfoid Refoims was that they did not 
concede this demand. The Act of 1935 makes good this deficiency 
to a certain extent. It tiansfeis all the subjects included in the 
federal list except Foieign Relations, Defence, Ecclesiastical Affaus 
and Tubal Aieas'*' to the contiol of a Council of Ministeis lespon- 
sible to the fedeial legislature The foui leseived subjects aie 
to be administered by the Governor Geneial in his disci etion. It 
thus intioduces Dyaichy in the fedeial spheie^ though this term 
does not occur anywheie in the Act Paitial Responsibility at the 
Centie : this is the thud main featuie of the Act 

The transfei of political pou er to the people’s repiesentatives 
both in the Piovinces and the Oentie (partial iii the lattei sphere) 
is hedged in by leservations and safeguards The safeguards 
aie as great a featuie of the Act as the iritioduction of full lespon- 
sibility in the Piovinces and paitial lesponsibility in the Central 
Government, Thej' will be desciibed lu detail at a later stage 
Eedeiation and piovmcial autonomy, cential lesponsibility and 
safeguaids thus constitute the basic and fundamental piinciples of 
the Act 

It may be stated that the Act does not in any way derogate 
flora the sovereign authoiity of the Biitisli Paihament ovei 
British India Tne light to amend, altei oi iepe.il the constitu- 
tional law remains vested in Paihament The Act , separates 
Burma from India and also Aden fiom Bombay, and cieates two 
new provinces, namely Sind and Oiissa 

Meaning of Federalism — As the Act of 1935 pioposes a 
federal in place of the unitary constitution for the whole of India, 
it IS necessary to define the two foims and distinguibli the one 
fiom the otliei A State is called unitary in which the entiie 
governmental authonty is exeicued fiom one centie , in which 
there is one supreme legislatuie to legislate foi tlie whole teiiitoiy, 

* To tnese fouv we should also add Raihva «=, the Reserve Bank, currency and 
exchange 
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one supreme executive to administer the affaiis of the whole 
realm, and one supreme judiciary for all the citizens. It has but 
one sovereign authoiity to which the people render undivided 
allegiance. In it the people have one citizenship. G-reat Britain, 
Japan, pre-war France, Italy and Germany are among important 
states having the unitary form of government. India befoie the 
introduction of the Act of 1935 also had a unitary government In 
the case of England Parliament legislates foi tlie whole of the United 
Kingdom , similarly the Cabinet is responsible for the peace, older 
and safety of the whole realm The Biitish people have one 
citizenship, that of Great Biitam, and one loyalty, that to their 
King In a Federation many hitherto independent states join 
together to foim a new state They retain many of then sovereign 
powers and siii lender some of them to the new goveinment that 
comes into existence as a result of their union There thus come 
into being moie than one legislature, moie than one executive and 
more than one judicial organ, each supieme in its allotted spheie 
The powers of government aie exercised not fiom one common 
centie but from many and different centres The United States of 
America is one of the best examples of a federal state At the 
piesent time it is a union of 48 States, each of which is sovereign 
in its own affaiis and has its own executive, its own legislatuie 
and its own judicial y The legislatuie of each State makes 

laws for its citizens, the executive enforces them, and the law 
courts interpret and apply them In addition to these 48 different 
legislatures, executives and judiciaiie'?, there is one Fedeial Legis- 
lature called the Congress which makes laws for the whole of the 
Union, 'but only with regard to those subjects which the 

federating units have agreed to surrender to it, one Fedeial 

Executive, and one Federal Judicial organ to enforce, 

interpret and apply the laws made by the Congress The 
citizens of each State, say New York, have to obey two sets 
of laws, one made by the legislature of then oun State and 
the other made by the Coiigiess , they have to obey the orders of 
and pay taxes to two Executives, one the Executive of thou own 
State, and the other, that of the Fedeiation In the same way they 
have two different sets of courts to which to take then law suits , 
suits of one description go to the law courts established and 
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maintained by the State, and suits of a diffeient charactei are 
taken to the law couits established by the Fedeial Government. 
They have a double citizenship and a double loyalty , they aie 
citizens of their own States and also of the United States of 
'America, and owe allegiance to the governments of both A 
Pedeiation is tlius a union of independent and autonomous States. 
They unite together either foi the piomotion of common 
economic inteiests oi for the amicable solution of common 
pioblems , but generally it is done to piotect themselves fiom a 
common external dangei What led the American States, which 
had thiown off the Biitish jmke, to band themselves togethei, was 
the fear of Biitish aggression and the desiie to maintain their 
newly won fieedom 

Under the Act of 1919 Biitish India had a unitaiy constitution. 
Each of the Goveinoi’s Piovinces had its own legislatuie and 
executive, but none of them was supreme The vaiious piovincial 
legislatures and executives were stihordmafe to the Government 
of India which alone was supieme foi the whole country There 
was no such thing as the citizenship of the United Provinces or of 
the Punjab , all Indians were alike citizens of British India With 
the establishment of Piovincial Autonomy under the Act of 1935 
all this has changed Kow the Provincial Governments are not the 
agents of the Government of India , they derive then authority 
not from the Government of India but direct from the Grown 
j-he Central Legislatuie has no light to make laws on subjects 
included m the Piovincial List except in cases of emeigeiicy , and 
the Acts of a piovincial legislatuie no longer lequiie the assent of 
the Goveiuor-Geneial The residents of the United Provinces 
are the citizens of U P , and also of India It must not be 
nndeistood that the proposed Indian Federation is perfect oi 
^ that it resembles in all respects the American Fedeiation oi any 
other Federation It is a unique federation and has no parallel. 

Disliibution of Powers-— It was said above that m a federal 
union the citizens of a federating state have to obey tu o sets of 
laws, one made by their own state legislatuie and the other made 
by the federal legislatuie This means that the Constitution has 
clearly demarcated the federal fiom the state sphere, assigned 
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some subjects to the federation and made the federal legislature 
the sole and sovereign authority to legislate upon them, and 
others to the federating units giving their respective legislatures 
the right to legislate upon them for their respective citizens without 
any interference on the part of the federal legislature. Federalism 
essentially involves such a distiibution of powers between the federal 
government and the governments of the federating units. There 
can be no federal constitution without it There are two ways in 
which the totality of governmental pow’ers may be divided between 
the government of the federation and those of the units The 
powders which the units agree to surrendei to the federal government 
may be positively named, and the whole of the unspecified 
remainder is then left to the units. In other woids, the powers of the 
former are positively determined, those of the latter negatively so. 
This is the American plan The other method is to specify the 
powers of the federating units and leave the unspecified residue to 
the federal government Here the residuary pow ers belong to the 
federal government This plan was adopted in Canada in order to 
make the central government strong In India neither of these two 
usual methods has been adopted Nationalist opinion headed by 
the Indian National Congress wanted to name positively the powers 
assigned to the Provinces and leave the residue to the Federal 
Government with a view to making the Centre strong The Muslim 
League did not w ant a dominating centre but desired powerful 
units, and therefoie insisted upon specifying the powers of the 
Centre and leaving the remainder to the Provinces British 
Imperialism agreed with the national view but did not want to 
displease the communalists, and so adopted a novel plan The Act 
of 1935 enumerates the subjects allocated to the Federal Goveinment 
m the Fedeial List, and enumerates the subjects allotted to the 
Provinces in a second list called the Provincial List It thus 
specifies the poweis of both the federal and the federating 
governments positively Theie is also a thud list called the 

Concurrent List Both the federal and the provincial legislatures 
have concurrent pow'ers to legislate upon subjects included in this 
list An effort has been made to exhaust all the subjects of legisla- 
tion and include them m the one oi the othei of the three lists In 
case a subject is discovered which does not find place in any of the 
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lists, it IS the Governoi General who determines whether it falls 
within the competence of the Federal or of the Piovincial Legisla- 
ture The question of residual powers was settled in this novel way. 

\ 

The Federal Legislature alone has the power to legislate upon 
the subjects mentioned in the Federal List. They are 59 in number 
The more important of them are the following • His Majesty’s 
naval, military and air forces borne upon Indian establishment, 
naval, military, and air force works, external affairs, ecclesiastical 
affairs, currency, coinage and legal tender, public debt of the 
Federation, posts and telegraphs, including telephones, wireless, 
broadcasting etc , and the Post Office Sa\ings Bank, Federal 
Public Services and Public Service Commission, the Imperial 
Library and the Indian Museum, the Benares Hindu University and 
the Aligarh Muslim University, survey of India, ancient and historical 
monuments, censu*;, federal railways, maritime shipping and navi- 
gation, major ports, aircraft and air navigation, light-houses, 
copyright and inventions, cheques and bills of exchange, arms, 
fire-arms and ammunition, explosives, opium, petroleum, develop- 
ment of industries, labour in mines and oil-fields, insurance, 
banking, custom duties, excise duties on tobacco and other goods 
manufactured or produced in India except alcoholic liquors, , 
Indian hemp and other narcotic drugs and medicinal and toilet 
preparations, corporation tax, salt, state lotteries, income-tax, 
taxes on capital, succession duties, teiminal taxes, taxes on 
railway fares and freights These are subjects essential and 
vital for the existence of the Federation and concern India as a 
whole It IS necessary that there should be a uniform policy 
with regard to them * 


Subjects which are essentiallj of a provincial nature, i e 
which concern the Provinces more than the Federation and abou 
•T^which there need be no uniformity of treatment throughout tht 
whole country are included in the Piovincial List The Provincia 
Legislatures have exclusive jurisdiction over them Under norma 
circumstances the Federal Legislatuie cannot legislate upon anv 
of them, though in cases of emergency it might do so with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General The Provincial Lisl 
contains 54 subjects, the more important of which are the following 
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public order and administration of justice, constitution of all courts 
except the Federal Court , police, prisons and reformatories , public 
debt of the Province ; Provincial Public Service and Piovmcial 
Public Service Commission ; provincial pensions , land acquisition , 
provincial libraries, museums etc , provincial elections , local self- 
government ; public health and sanitation ; hospitals, dispensaries, 
and registration of birth and death ; education , communications , 
irrigation and canals ,* agriculture ; land tenure and agricultural 
loans ; weights and measures , development of industries in the 
province , trade and commerce within the province , unemploj^- 
ment and poor relief , theateis and cinemas , co-operation ; land 
revenue ; excise duties on alcoholic liquors for human consumption, 
opium, and medicinal preparations, taxes on agricultuial income , 
taxes on land and buildings , succession duties in lespect to 
agricultural land , capitation taxes, taxes on professions, trades and 
employment , taxes on animals , taxes on advertisements and sale 
of goods , taxes on luxuries, entertainments, betting, gambling etc ; 
and tolls An amendment of the Act added taxes on the consumption 
or sale of electricity, and Universities except those of Benares and 
Aligarh to the list 

There is a third list also called the Concurrent List It contains 
in all 36 subjects arranged in two parts The following are some 
of the more important items of part I of the List criminal law , 
criminal procedure , civil piocedure , evidence and oaths ; 
marriage and divorce and adoption, transfer of pioperty and registra- 
tion of deeds and documents, wills, intestacy and succession ; 
trusts and trustees , contracts , bankruptcy and insolvency , non- 
judicial stamp duties , legal, medical and other professions , 
news-papers, books and punting presses , poisons and dangerous 
drugs , mechanically propelled vehicles , boilers , European 
vagarancy and criminal tribes. The following are included m part 
II factories ; welfaie of labour, provident fund for labour, ^ 
unemployment insurance , trade unions , indiistiial and laboui 
disputes , electricity , inland shipping and navigation , detention 
of persons under federal authority , and sanctioning of cinemato- 
graph films for exhibition 

The Concurrent List contains subjects which are essentiallj^ of 
provincial interest but lequiic a uniform policy and treatment 
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throughout India Both the Federal and the Provincial Legislatures 
are competent to legislate on them , the latter may vary the 
federal legislation to suit their varying requirements 

The student must clearly understand that a clear-cut distinction 
between subjects which are to be administered by the federal govern- 
ment and those which are to be administered by the governments 
of the federating units is indispensable for a federal constitution 
No party can make any alteration m the scheme of distribution as 
sanctioned by the constitution, change can be effected only by a 
constitutional amendment No party can invade the sphere of the 
other, the governments of the units cannot legislate upon federal 
subjects and the federal legislature cannot deal with any provincial 
or state subject Though under the Act of 1919 also a distinction was 
made between central and provincial subjects, it had nothing of a 
federal character about it , the central legislature had the right to 
make laws about a subject which was classed as provincial, and a 
provincial legislature could similarly legislate for its own territory 
on any suljject even though it w as classed as central The statutory 
allocation of exclusive legislative powers to the federal and 
provincial' legislatures under the Act of 1935 thus stands m 
sharp contrast with the legislative relations between the centre and 
the provinces under the Act of 1919 

Salient Features of the Indian Federal Scheme. — The federal 
constitution outlined in the Government of India Act of 1935 has 
many featuies which distinguish it fiom other federal constitutions 
Most of them aie due to the fact that the impulse and motive 
towards fedeiation come not horn the people but fiom an external 
souice— the Butish Government ‘The Pedeiation m India is the 
result partly of the political evolution of Biitish India, partly of 
the desire of the States to play a pait in the constitutional pi ogress 
of the countiy and to get their rights m lelation to the Paiamount 
Power definitely clauded and defined, and mostly of the anxiety 
of the British Government to secure steadying, stabilising and 
conservative elements befoie grauting some lesponsibrlity at the 
Centre * It will be recalled that nationalist India had been agi- 
atmg for long for responsible government at the Centre, and that 
t he Act of 1919 did not concede a ny responsibility there The 

Jobhi The New Con!>titut,on of India 91 
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Biitish Grovernmont refused to comrnifc itself to the proposition that 
the R. T 0 . was being conv^ened for the purpose of framing a 
Dominion constitution for India. This led the C|ongress to stay 
away from its first session and launch the struggle for Swaiaj. 
The intensity and volume of the sufferings undergone voluntarily 


and cheeifully by the people in their non-violent campaigns for 
freedom might have led the British Government to the con- 
viction that the transfer of power to the people in the Government 
of India could not long bo delayed But what really pi od need a 
gieat change in the attitude of British statesmen towards Cential 
Responsibility and made them think of it as within the range of 
jiiactioal politics and not as some distant and fai -off ideal, was the 
willingness of the Indian Piinces to 30111 the proposed Indian 
Fedeiation. The former at once realised that the association of the 
Piinces with the Federation would fuinish to the Government at the 
Gentle a much needed stabilising and conservative factor. With a 
strong bloc lepiesenting the Piinces 111 the fedeial legislature, 
Biitish interests would be pietty safe and secuie, and power could be 
tiansfeiied to the people without much misgiving. This enables us 
to understand the Biitish insistence on the establishment of the 
Fedeiation as a condition piecedent to the grant of central lespon- 
sibility and the accession of a number of States to the 
Federation betoie it can become a fact 




This also explains aiiothei piominent feature of the Indian 
Fedeiation Whereas other fedeiations have been the lesult of 
a process of uniting thitheito independent states, 111 our countiy 
tlie creation of Fedeiation has meant the breaking up or splitting 
up of the unitary Biitish India into autonomous piovinces and then 
uniting them with such Indian States as might caie to 30111. 
Though politically India was and is still divided into two diffeient 
paits, ecoiiornically and for purposes of defence and foreign 
lelations she has long been one single unit The pmposes which 
havenoimally led to fedeialising elsewheie aie, none of them, 
present in this case, and the motives which have been opeiative 
hoie have had no piecedents lu the woild. The pioposed Indian 
Fedeiation is unique in this lespect 

It has several other distinguishing traits Its units are not of 
the same status and character. British Indian Provinces enjoy a 
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measure of democratic government , their citizens have many civic 
nnd political rights and elect their representatives m the federal 
legislature, directly to the one and indirectl} to the other chamber. 
The Indian States have nothing m the way of democratic 
government , in them more or less undiluted personal rule prevails 
Their citizens do not enjoy the same civic and political rights and 
do not have any share in the choice of the representatives of 
the States m the federal legislature In the Indian Federation two 
dissimilar types of units are sought to be united 

The Indian Federation is to be bioiight into existence bj' the 
Crown. It IS not to come into existence as the result of any 
agreement or contract between the federating units themselves 
The British Indian Provinces or their people are not to determine 
what States should be taken into the union and on what conditions 
All this is to be settled by the Crown It should also be noted 
that whereas the range of federal poweis is the same in regard 
to British Indian Provinces, it vanes in the case of the States 
acceding to the Federation Nothing like it is found in any other 
federation. We have already drawn attention to the fact that the 
scheme of distribution of powers betlveen the fedeial government 
and the governments of the units has no parallel in the world 

The political dependence of India accounts for some other 
features of the proposed scheme The process of amending the 
federal constitution has been made very rigid and complex The 
power is vested in the British Parliament In some most important 
and vital matters the States w'ho join it can put serious difficulties 
by not agreeing to the proposed amendments The relation of the 
States to the Paramount Power remains outside the Federation 
They shall have direct dealings with the Crown, a right denied to 
the British Indian Provinces 

, . The constitution outlined in the Goveinment of India Act is 
the longest and most complex constitution in the woild The Act 
has 321 sections and ten schedules Some of its piovisious do not 
deal with pioblems leally constitutional but with que'stions of an 
admiiustiative chaiactei , <» g ^ sections dealing with commeicial 
safeguards, piovisioiis against disciimination, constitution of the 
Reseive Bank and the Fedeial Railway Authoiity There aie 
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other features also but they relate to subordinate problems e. g , 
the constitution of the Chambers. They shall be referred to at 
appropriate places. 

Establishment of the Federation. — The Act of 1935 merely 
provides a federal structure for India but does not itself establish 
the Federation. The reason is that the proposed Federation 
requires the accession of a number of Indian States to it, and the 
Act could not make any State its member It only prescribes the 
manner in which a State may accede to the Federation and sets 
out the constitutional consequences^ of accession. It also states 
how the Federation can come into existence. Section 5 lays down 
that the Federation of India is to be constituted by a Proclamation 
made by His Majesty, from a date mentioned therein Before His 
Majesty can make the Proclamation, two conditions have to be 
fulfilled ; (t) An address m that behalf must be presented to the 
King by each House of Parliament , (t/) Ruleis of States repre- 
senting not less than half of the total population of the States and 
entitled to not less than half of the seats allotted to the States in the 
Upper Chamber of the Federal Legislature, u e ,52 seats, must have 
signified their assent to join the Federation The establishment of 
Federation is thus ultimately made dependent on the requisite 
number of Indian States joining it The reason is that the British 
Government are not prepared to grant responsibility at the 
Centre unless a , stabilising and conservative element ip introduced 
m the Federal Government which would act as a bulwark against 
radical tendencies likely to come into operation with the entrance 
of progressive element from British India Since for some reasons 
the Indian States have not yet expressed their willingness to 
accede to the Federation, it has not been established As alreadj' 
pointed out the scheme stands indefinitely suspended 

Accession of the States to the Federation. — Since the actuali-^ 
sation of the Federal scheme is made dependent upon the Stales 
entering the Federation, we may conveniently at this stage study 
the procedure by which the accession may be effected According 
to Section 6, the Ruler of a State who wants to enter the Federa- 
tion has to execute what is called an ‘Instrument of Accession’ 
Therein he declares his willingness to accede to the Federation, 
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and he binds himself and his heirs and successors to accept the 
authority of the Governor General, the Federal Legislature, 
the Federal Court or an}^ other Fedeial Authority to exercise 
such functions in relation to his State as may be vested in 
t^em by the Act , The Federal Authority can be exercised 
only for the purposes of the Federation and with regard 
to such subjects only as are enumerated in the Instrument of 
Accession The range of Federal power can be enlarged but 
not restricted by a subsequent instrument duly executed The 
Instrument of Accession must be accepted by His Majesty in order 
to be valid The King may reject any Instrument if it is not in 
proper form The Joint Parliamentary Committee suggested that 
all the Instruments of Accession should be similar in form though 
the list of subjects accepted as Federal by States might not be 
identical in all the cases So far the Rulers of Indian States and 
His Majesty’s Government have not been able to come to any 
agreement about the form of the Instrument or the conditions on 
which the former are to federate, though they have been the 
subject of discussion for several long years 

It IS interesting to obseive that while the States desirous of 
joining the Fedeiatioii have been given the freedom to choose the 
subjects the powei to legislate concerning which they surienderto 
the Fedeial Legislatuie, no such liberty has been conceded to the 
British Indian Provinces which have been made units of the 
Fedeiation compulsoiily 

It may also be stated in passing that the Fedeial Legislature 
shall have nothing to do witli the accession of the States foi the 
first twenty yeais after the establishment of the Federation After 
that period all requests for accession must be sent thiough the 
Goveinoi Geiieial who would not foiwaid any of them to tlm King 
unless an addiess is presented by both the Chambers to the Kin^ 
Tthat the State may be admitted 

The oonsequenoes of jomiflg the Fedmahon on the powe.s of 

the Pimoes will he examined u, the Chapter dealing with Indian 



Chapter XI 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

I 

Introductory. — We have seen that the povisioii for the establish- 
ment of the Indian Fedeiation is the outstanding feature of th« 
Act of 1935. The Federation is to consist of the eleven Governors 
Piovmces, six Chief Commissioners’ Provinces and such Indian 
States as may accede to it, it is to be brought into existence by a 
Royal Pioclamatioii. 

The executive authority of the Fedeiation is to be exeicised by 
the Governoi Geneial on behalf of the King He will have a 
Council of Ministers to help and advise him in (he admmistiation 
of what may be called the tiansfened subjects, and three Coun- 
sellors to aid him in administering the reseivsd subjects. The 
legislative authoiity is vested in the Goveinoi Geneial as the 
representative of the Ciown and two Chainbeis lespectively 
kown as the Council of State and the House of Assembly For 
the inteipretation and piotection of the Constitution and to adjudi- 
cate upon disputes between the Fedeiation and its units or between 
the units themselves, piovision is ni«ide foi the cioation of a 
Federal Couit For the administration of federal- rail waji^s the 
Act piovides for the creation of a statutoiy Fedeial Railway 
Authority, and for the maintenance of the financial stability of 
the Federation and the contiol of cuiiency and credit, including 
the issue of bank notes, the establishment of a Reserve Bank was 
made an indispensable condition of the Federation. The Reserve 
Bank started its operations in 1936, and the Federal Court began 
its work on October 1, 1937 The other federal oigans have not 
been brought into existence yet In this chapter the composition, 
functions and powers of the diffeient organs will be briefly 
discussed 

THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE 

The Governor General — The executive power and authoiity 
of the Federation is vested in the Governor General as the repre- 
sentative of the King, who is to exercise it on behalf of His 
Majesty either directly or through officers suboidiiiate to him 
Befoie desciibing the modes in which this executive authoiity is 
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to be exeicised, it is necessaiy to look into its extent It covers 
(a) all matters 'witb respect to which the Federal Legislature has 
the power to make laws, (b) to the raising in British India on 
behalf of the Crown of naval, militarj^ and air foices and tho 
governance of His Majesty’s foices whose expenses are met out 
of Indian revenues, and (c) the exercise of lights possessed by 
treaty, usage or any other lawful means in relation to tubal aieas 
The executive authoiity does not extend in any province to 
matters with lespect to which the Provincial Legislature has the 
power to make laws, save as expressly piovided in the Act In the 
States it extends only to those matteis in respect of wdiicli the Federal 
Legislature has been given the power to make laws by tho 
Instrument of Acce'ssion and in so fai only as it is not reserved to 
the State concerned It should be remembered that the executive 
authority of the State even with regard to subjects coming within 
the scope of the Fedeial Legislature remains unless it is expressly 
excluded by the Instrument of Accession, Hero is another 
difference between the States and the Pi evinces of British India 
so far as the scope of the Fedeial Execntire authority is conceined 
European forces enlisted and enrolled outside India are outside 
the junsdictioii of the Federal Executive 

It should be obseived that as a result and with the establish- 
ment of provincial autonomy the scope of the executive authority 
of the Government of India over the Piovincial Governments has 
veiy much diminished Unless some special responsibility of 
the Governor General is involved, he is not to iiiteifeie in the 
administration of the subjects included in the Provincial List. 
Tins stands in shaip contrast to what prevailed under the Act 


Besides being the head of the civil admimstiation, the 
Governor General has also the supieme command of the military, 
naval and an foices in India But this command is lathei 
nominal , the real authoiilj l,es with the Commander-In-Chief 
who IS appointed by His Majesty and exeicises such functions in 
relatmii to the aimed foices of the Federation as may be assigned 

In addition to the 


executive authoiity and powei vested in 
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him by the Constitution as the Head of the Federal Executive, 
the Governor General also -exercises such pierogrative powers of 
the Clown as His Majesty may be pleased to grant to him 
provided they are not inconsistent with the Act ; e. g , the powers 
of conferring decorations and honouis and the giant of commissions 
in the Indian Army. It may also be added that the office of 
the Governor General as the lepiesentative of the Crown in relation 
to the Pedeiation is distinct from the office of His Majesty’s 
representative as Viceroy in relation to the States; and it is open to 
His Majesty to appoint two peisons to hold these two high offices 
or to give charge of both to one person only. At the present 
time both the offices are held by one and the same individual. - 

The Governor General is appointed by the King on the advice 
of the Prime Minister on an annual salary of Rs. 250,800. He 
also receives a number of allowances fixed by the King-m-Oouncil. 
The total amount the country is required to spend on him comes 
to about eighteen lakhs a yeai. No other official in the world gets 
such a high salary and allowances During his absence on leave 
the Acting Governor Geneial shall receive the same salaiy and 
allowances as the Governor-Geneial All these sums are a charge 
on Indian revenues; they are exempt fiom the vote of the 
Legislature 

Different Modes of Exercising Executive Authority. — Under 
the Act of 1919 the entiie executive authoiity of the Government 
of India was vested in the Governor General m Council who was 
responsible to the Secietary of State and not to the Legislature. It 
could be exercised in one way only But undei the Act of 1936 a 
complex situation has aiisen Some powei has had to be transferred 
to the people and some letained in British hands. The executive 
authority of the Pedeiation vested in the Goveinor Geneial must 
therefoie be exercised in waj's more than one. In so far as there 
IS transfer of power to the people’s representatives, the Governor 
General has to act in one way, in so fai as he is not to be guided 
by their wishes he has to act in a diffeient way. The entiie field 

of fedeial government IS thus divided into two paits, one is the 

sphere of ministeiial responsibility and the other is leseived to the 
Governor Geneial. Poui of the subjects specified in the Pedeial 
List, namely, foieign lelations, defence, ecclesiastical affairs and 
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tubal aieas aie to be admiiiisteied by the Governor General 
himself I'm their administration he is lesponsible to the 
Secietaiy of State ; he is not constitntionally bound to consult 
his miuisteis They cannot legally complain if he ignores their 
existence Since it is impossible foi a single individual to 
administer such important and big departments, the Act allows 
the Governor Geneial to appoint not more than three Counsellors 
to help and advise him in their administiation 'riie salaries and 
conditions of service of the Counsellors aie to be laid down by the 
Kiug-m-Council Each one of the Counsellors will be an ex-officio 
member of both the Chambeis of the Federal Legislatuie to 
repiesent his department He will have the light to take full 
part in debates but not the right to vote. The Instiument of 
Instiuctions issued to every Goveinoi General at the time* of his 
appointment diiects him to consult his Council of Ministers in the 
administration of the Defence department. In the administration 
of the four reserved dopaitments the Governor General is said to 
act m his disci etion There are other important and vital 
matters also wheie he is entitled to act in his disci etion Some 
of them wall be enumeiated later on. The Governoi Geneial is 
said to act in his discretion when he takes decision on his own 
responsibility and is not requiied by law to consult his ministers 
In othei woid«5, the spheie where he is to act in his discretion lies 

t 

outside the scope ot miiiisteiiai responsibility. Whenevei he so 
acts, the Governor General is lesponsible to the Secretaiy of State 
and through him to the Biitish Parliament. 

The lemaining fedeial subjects aie to be administeied by the 
Goveinoi General with the help and advice of his Council Of 
Ministeis The Council of Miuisteis is to contain not more 
than ten persons The Ministers aie to be chosen and appointed 
by the Goveiuoi Geneial , they aie to hold ofhce during his 
pleasure and may be dismissed by him at his disci etion. The 
Instrument of Instructions piesciibes the manner in which the 
Governor General is to appoint liis Council of Ministers. It 
directs him to appoint tliem in consultation with a person who 
is most likely to have a stable majority m the Legislature, 
I. e., in the same way in which the King of England chooses 
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his Cabinet Though neither the Act. nor the Instrument of 
Instructions directly makes mention of the office of Piime Minister 
or Piemiei, the peison who is expected to have a stable majority in 
the Legislature and on whose advice the Council of Ministers is to 
be selected — he can be none othei than the leader of the majority'^ 
party in the Lowei House — will function as one The Q-oveinor 


, General is also directed by the Instiument of Instructions to 


encourage the spiiit of collective responsibility of the Council of 
, Mimsteis and also to include in it membeis of important minority 
,, communities and the repi esentatives of the States As to how 
these- two seemingly inconsistent requiiemcnts aie to be fulfilled, 
the Instiument is silent The Ministers would natuially be 
appointed fiom among the merabeis of both the Houses of the 
, Federal Legislature. A minister ceases to hold office if for a 
consecutive peiiod of six months he is not a member of either 
House of the Legislature. The salaries of the Ministers are to be 
determined by an Act of the Legislature and are not to be varied , 
during their tenure of office. This means that the Legislature 
has been deprived of the valuable right of proposing a cut in the 
salary of a Minister as a motion of no-confidence in him. The 
salaries are not to bo annually voted Neveitheless, the ministers are 
responsible to and removable by the Legislature Unlike the present 
Executive Councillors and the Counsellors under the Act of 1935 
they will have to answer for their policies and actions before the 
Legislature. They would he bound to give effect to the declared 
wish of the Legislature in then administration of the departments 
subject to then control. According to the letter of the law it is 
the duty of the Governor Geneial to allocate the portfolios to 
them, but in actual practice it is expected that it would be done 
by the Pi ime Minister The Governor General may preside at 
the meetings of his Council of Ministers in his discietion. 

As far as the administration of the transferred subjects is 
conceined, the Governor General is legally bound to consult his 
Ministers, but in certain cases where he has special responsibilities, 
the Act empoweis him to dissent fiom then advice and act as he 
thinks piopei In such a case he is said to act <n hts mdividuaJ 
judgment The Act gives him the power to act in his individual 
judgment in some 32 cases The distinction between the Governor 
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Geneial actiug in hts discretion and the Goveinoi Geneial acting 
m hts individual judgment must he clenily undeistood. When he 
acts in his discietion he need not consult the Minisleis, such mattois 
lie outside the field of ministeiial iesponsibilitj\ Wheio he is 
^empoweied to act in his individual 3 udgment, ho is requiied by law 
to consult his Ministers but is not bound to accept then advice 
These subjects he within the aiea of ministerial lesponsibility but 
constitute the special responsibilities of the Governoi General. In 
the rest of the administrative field where he has neither discietionary 
poweis nor special lesponsibilities, he acts on the advice ^ of the 
Council of Muusteis 

We may thus distinguish thiee diffeient ways in which the 
Governor Geneial exeicises the authority vested in him as the 
head of the civil administiation He may (t) act in his discietion, 
(») exercise his individual judgment, and («f) act on the advice 
of the popular ministers It is only in matters where the 
^ administrative action is tahen on the advice of responsible 
ministers that popular government may be said to have been 
conceded In so far as the Governor General uses his discretion 
or exeicises his individual judgment there is no transfer of power 
to the people. In older to determine the degieo and extent of 
lesponsible government in the Pedeial spheie we must therefore 
know when and wheie the Governor General can act independently 
of his Ministeis or overrule them 

Discretionary Pow'ers of the Governor Genera] — There are no 
less than 94 different sections of the Act which make a mention of 
the powei of the Goveinoi General to act in his discretion. It is 
not nece<;saiy to lefei to all of them , we shall mention the more 
important items and add a few words by way of comment 

1 Administration of the Defence Department, Foreign rela- 
tions excluding relations with the Dominions, Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ment, and Tubal Areas These are the four reserved subjects 
The fiist two are the most vital and important. There can be no 
real Swaraj or self-government without the control of the people’ s 
representatives over defence and/meign relations To say nothin «• 
of popular control over these vital subjects, the Mruisteis will ge*t 
little opportunity to influence the militaiy and foreign policy of the 
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federal govern raenfc All that is conceded to the people is that the 
Instillment of Instractions diiects the G-oveiiioi Greneial to encou- 
lage joint consultation between the Ministeis and the Counsellors. 
In view of the inclusion of a similar pioviso in the Instiument of 
Instiuctions to the Piovincial Goveinois under the Act of 191^ 
and its neglect by them, no hopes can be built on this provision. 

2 Choosing, summoning, and dismissal of Ministers The 
way in which the late Mr Allah Bux, the Piemier of Sind, was 
dismissed by the Grovernoi of Sind, even though he had the support 
of a majoiity in the legislatuie invests the power to dismiss a 
Munster with great significance. 

3 Piesiding at meetings of the Council of Ministers 

4 Appointment of the Counsellors, Financial Adviser and his 
staff and the determination of their salaiies, allowances and condi- 
tions of seivice ; the appointment of the Chief -Commissioners ; 
the appointment and removal of the G-oveinor and the Deputy 
Goveruoi of the Reseive Bank and the approval of their salaries 
and allowances , the appointment' of 3/7 of the membeis of the^ 
Fedeial Railway Authority and the President theieof, the 
appointment of a panel to form a Railway Tribunal and the 
selection of peisons to constitute the Tiibunal, the appointment 
of the Piesident of the Railway Tiibunal, of the Directois and 
Deputy Diiectois of Indian Railway Companies, of temporary 
and additional Judges of High Couits and of the OflBciatmg 
Chief Justice , the appointment of the Chaiiman and members 
of the Federal Public Sei vice Commission and the deteiniination 
of then salaiies, tenuie of office and conditions of service. 

Cue may understand that the Ministeis may not be consulted 
in the appointment of Counsellois since they aie to be lespoiisible 
to the Governoi Geneial, but/ the taking aw'ay of political 
patronage fiom then hands and leaving the powei to appoint so 
many high officials to the Governoi Geneial cannot be defended-*, 
on lational giounds. It simply means concent latioii of powei m 
the Governoi Geneial 

5 Making of lules («) for the convenient tiansaction of 
governmental business and the distiibution of woik among the 
Ministeis, {n) foi keeping the Goveinoi Geneial informed, {itt) foi 
the authentication of the oideis and instruments of the Government. 
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The value and importance of this lule-making power can be best 
understood from the, fact that its exercise is one of the reasons 
which have led to the domination of the Governoi General over 
his Executive Council He ha<5'also the power to make regulations 
^ecessitatmg consultation with the Public Service Commission 
regarding appointment to the posts under Federation. He also 
makes regulations for the peace and good government of British 
Baluchistan, Andaman and Nicobai Islands. > 

6 , The vaiious powers conferred on him in connection with 
the legislatuie, c, g , of summoning, proroguing its sessions, and 
dissolving the lower House, sending messages regaiding pending 
Bills, summoning of the joint meetings of the two Houses, 
disallowing the introduction of certain Bills and the refusal of 
assent to Bills passed by it or reserving them for His Majesty’s 
pleasure, and the giving of pievious sanction for the introduction 
of certain Bills. 

7 The work of legislation , t e., the enacting of Governor 

^ General’s Acts, promulgation of ordinances. ; 

8 Issuing of emeigency Proclamation, suspending the 
constitution and assuming specified powers to hiniself, issuing 
instructions to Governors for promulgating ordinances, control 
over and issuing directions to Governors acting in their discretion 
or exercising individual judgment 

The list IS illustrative only and not exhaustive. It is, however, 
sufficient to reveal the extent of the real power vested in the 
Governor Geneial. 

Special Responsibilties and other powers of the G. G — With- 
in the ministerial field the Govemoi General has ceitain special 
responsibilities in the dischaige of which he may ignore the advice 
given by his Council of Ministers and act in his individual 
judgment They constitute a special feature of the new consti- 
y-tution. They have been necessitated by the transfer of power to 
the people The Act lays down the following special responsi- 
bilities of the Governor General : 

1 Pievention of any giave menace to the peace or"" tran- 
quility of India or any pait theieof. 

2 Th safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the 
Federal Government. 
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3. The safeguarding of the legitimate inteiests of the 

minorities. , 

4. The secuiing to, and to the dependents of, peisons who are 
or have been membeis of the public services, of any rights pro- 
vided or preseived for them by or under the Act and the safeguard^ 
ing of their legitimate interests. 

5. Prevention of commercial disciimination in the sphere of 
executive action. 

6. Prevention of action -which would subject goods of the 
United Kingdom or Buimese oiigimmpoi ted into India to discri- 
minatory or penal treatment. 

7 Piotection of the lights of any Indian State and the lights 
and dignity of the Ruler theieof. , 

8. The securing that the due discharge of his functions with 
respect to matters legarding which he is by or under this Act 
required to act in his discretion or to exercise his individual 
judgment is not piejudiced oi impeded by any course of action 
taken with lespect to any othex matter. ^ 

' We shall add a few words about these special responsibilities. 
Indian opinion has taken strong objection to them on the ground 
thaj^ they ‘lemove the most coiisideiable part of governmental 
routine from the hands of the responsihlG) popular Ministers.’* 
They aie calculated to sliengthen the executive independence and 
thus militate against the development of responsible government 
They prevent the Governor General fiom becoming the constitu- 
tional head with lespect to the transferied subjects They aie 
also very vague and ill-defined and piovide to a leactionarj’’ and 
automatic Governor General a handle to thwait nalional pi ogress. 
As Di Sir Shafat Ahmad Khan lemarks m his volume on Indian 
Pedeiation ‘the field of special lesponsibility peimeates the whole 
administration, and it is difficult to suggest any subject .. ... in 
which it maj^ not emeige any moment’ They lepresent safeguards*- 
against the iisk to Biitish interests involved in the tiansfei bf 
political powei to the people 

Law and oidei is one of the departments under the cDiitiol of 
a lesponsible ministei. But the special lespon&ibility of the 


* K. T, Shah Federal Strucfuie, pages 160—61 
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Goveiiioi Geiieinl for the pievention of any grave menace to the 
peace and tranquillity of India or any part thereof gives him the 
power to take any steps he likes to combat terroristic activities, 
revolutionary plans, and civil disobedience movements irrespective 
f^of the wishes of the Oouncil of Ministers Not only that, under 
cover of it he may overrule any measure proposed to be adopted 
by any other branch of administration, if he considers it to be 
ill-advised and likely to be a menace to the peace and tranquillity 
of any part of India , e. g , the proposal to declare Jan 26 a 
public holiday or a measure to abolish permanent settlement or 
change the system of land tenure. 

!Finance is also one of the transferred departments under the 
control of a popular minister. British vested interests apprehended 
danger to themselves from the financial policies a nationalist 
finance minister might adopt. There are also the Home Charges ‘ 
and the Public Debt of India against which there has been some 
talk rn India All these require to be safe-guarded against any 
inroads nationalist forces might make. Hence the Governor 
General is charged with the special responsibility of safeguarding 
the financial stability and credit of the Fedeial Government. To 
assist him in the discharge of this very vital responsibility, he is 
to appoint a Financial Adviser whose staff, salary and conditions 
of service are to bo deteimined by him acting in his discretion. 
He IS to hold office during his pleasure. The Financial Adviser 
shall be available to the Federal Government for consultation in 
financial matters Except in the appointment of the first Adviser, 
the Governor General is to consult his Mimsteis as to the person 
' to be selected for the post. ^ 

The responsibility for safe-guarding the legitimate inteiests 
of the minoiities does not call for any comment except that it was 
inserted in order to satisfy the minorities and allay then fears 
that the majority community may not act in an aibitraiy and 
tyrannical manner The responsibility for protecting the inteiests 
of the Public Services was also introduced for a similar reason 
^ But it is far more important than the other , it has the effect of 
placing the members of the Services beyond the control of the 

ministers under whom they serve and whose policies and decisions 
they have to cany out 
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India IS held by the Riitisheis as one of the best maikets for 
Blitish manufaciuied goods and the investment of Biitish capital, 
as well as a sonice for the supply of raw mateiial. Butish trading 
and commeicial inteiests weie much afraid that a self-goveining 
India would* adopt measures which would injure their trade and 
investments Responsibility foi the pievention of disci imination 
against such measures has been included as a sop to them. 

The lesponsibihty mentioned last of all simply means that the 
Governor General is authoiised to take steps to ensuie that no 
action taken by any department will impede the discharge of his 
special lespoiisibilities. In addition to the above mentioned 
special 1 osponsibilities theie aie other occasions also where the 
Governor Geneial is to exeicise his individual judgment , e g , 
piomulgating oidinances undei special emergencies, nominating 
and lemoving diiectois of the Reseive Bank, making of rules for 
the convenient transaction of business between the Eederal 
Government and the Railway Authoiity, and appointing the 
High Commissionei for India and detei mining his salaiy and 
conditions of service. 


Summary of Powers of the Governor General. — The various 
p6weis vested in the Goveinoi Geneial by the Act of 1935 have 
been desciibed lu the two pieceding sections. In view of the 
importance of the subject and even at the iisk of a considerable 
lepetition, we piopose to give a summary account of his powers in 
the administrative, financial and legislative spheres. 

Administrative Powers — These include the administiation of 
the leseized subjects , appointment of the thiee Counsellois, the 
financial Advisei, Chief Commissionei s, some membeis of the 
Fedeial Railway Authority, the Governor and the Deputy Governor 
of the Reseive Bank , nomination and lemoval of some Diiectois 
of the Bank , appointment of tho President and membeis of the 
Public Services Commission, membeis of tho Railway Tiibuual and 
its Piesident and the deteimination of then lemuneiation , appoiut- 
•ment of tempoiaiy and additional judges of High Courts and of 
tho acting Chief Justice of the Fedeial Couit oi a High Couit; 
pi-evention of commercial disciimination in the executive and 
legislative splieies, administiation of Biitisli Baluchistan and the 
Andaman and Nicobai Islands, obtaining of consultative opinions 
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from the Fedeial Oouit , allocation of residual powers of 
legislation , making of rules for transacting business of the Council 
of Ministers, and* requiring the Ministers .and the Secretaries to. the 
doveinment to transmit to him . relevant information , granting 
^consent for starting i proceedings against government servants 
for their official -acts , suspenaion or remission or commutation of 
sentences of death; granting honouis and • titles ;« removal of 
disqualification due to the failure to lodge election expenses return, 
or due to a sentence of imprisonment or transportation ; assign- 
ment of income-tax to the Provinces ; the choosing, summoning, 
and dismissal of the Ministers and presiding over the meetings of 
the Council of Ministers , exercising control ovei Provincial 
Governors in so far as they, are required, to use their discretion or 
pxeicise their judgment; and suspending the constitution. 


There are functions of an administrative nature which he 
peifonns in relation to the Federal Legislature, eg, summoning 
fiom time to time the Ohamheis or 'either Chamhoi to meet at a 


time and place" determined by him; dissolving the House of 
Assembly, addressing eithk Ohamhei oi both of them conjointly, 
feehding messages to them; 'calling a joint" sitJting of the two 
Chambers, returning 'a Bill to the' Chambeis with a message for 
reconsidering it or ahy specific provision of it; to give assent to Bills 
passed by the Federal Legislatme oi to withhold’ assent; ^br' to 
reserve them foi His Majesty’s pleasure, to diSallow ceftein ‘ques- 
tions fiom being asked and' certain. resolutions fiom 'being moved in 
the Legislature ; to grant previous sanction' for thcantroduction of 


ceitain types of Bills, to nommate six persons to the Council of 
State, to fix a time foi the holding of-geuoial njectious,, 'and 
to make lules of pioceduie for regulating the business, before 
either House in some cases ’ j 

Legislative Powers.- Most of the pqwere in relation te the- 
Legislature lefened to above ore ,of a ronlane character. The same 
rematk cannot howeyet be made abojtt the, powe.s of feg,aZcfm,a the 
Act gives hm These are of two.ktnds-. ..He„can enact what have 
been termed Govoinoi General's ^.cts. If he thinks that, for the 
pmpose of dischaiging satisfactonly , his fmiobons in zespeotiof 
matteis, where he has to use his disoietion ot exeioise'lus liidividnol 
iudgment pioviswn should be made by legislation, he may m' a 
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message' explain the'cirdamstances to the Legislature and enact' a 
G-overnor General's Act embodying the necessary provisions. If 
he dikes he may send a< draft of the' Act ‘to ithe Legislature and 
consider any suggestions tiie latter might make.' Secondly, he has 
the> power to issue ordm’aiices These again are of 'two kinds. If the 
Legislature -IS 'not in session and an emergent ‘situation aiises 
requiring immediate action, he> 'may ‘promulgate an ordinance on 
thei advice of his Miiiistersi 'If necessary, 'he may 'exercise i his 
individual judgment in such a case. 'Such an ordinance ‘shall 
havei.all the force of law, but must ^be- placed before the Legis-i 
lature,)and sballi cease to have effect if it is not passed by it 
'(vithan .)sik weeks' of the commencement of' the “session. The 
Governor General has also the power* to piomiilgate an oidinance 
at any ittne ^vith reg ird' to subjects coming within his discretion 
and special responsibilities. Such an orjdinaiice cannot remain 
in force for more than six months at a time ^ but may, be renewed 
for a further peyipd .of six monthsr by, anoth.er ordinance. The 
fact of such an extension .must be communicated to the Secretary 
of State >vho shall place dt before both the Houses oL^ai’hament. 

These legislative powers of the Governor General, have no 
parallel in democratic states. They are, however, necessitated by 
the special responsibilities and poweis given to the Governor 
General in administration. , , , ■ 


Financial Powers. — These shall be discussed in detail ' in 
connection with the I financial powers -of the Federal Legislature 
because they cannot be properly understood and estimated without 
their knowledge. ■ i • - ■ , - . . 

It would thus appear - that the' Governor General holds a key 
position in the structure of the government and is not' a mere 
constitutional head like the King of England whom he repiesent's. 
He has veiy rCal'and iihportanfc powers which make him^ a leal 
dirocLing force of the constitutional' machine. 


Nature of the Federal Executive — The Act thus introduces 
Dyaic/iy at the Cehtre. The Federal Executive is to consist of 
two halves, one popular and the other in esponsible. Tiie jiopular 
half c6nsisting of tiie Ministers responsible to the "legislature would 
administer the transferred ‘ (departments. Tiie ‘ii responsible’ half 
would consist of the Governor Qenerarancl’liis Counsellors, and be 
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in dlikige of the four rt served subjects. As would have become 
amply deal, the Governor Geneial has powers to overiule the 
popular miAisters in the rauiisteiial field also. It is not only the 
existence of theieseived deparments and the special responsibilities 
ef the ‘Governor Geueial winch limit ‘the'Ministeis in theit work, 
the ‘growth of real responsible 'government is likely to be hindelred 
by other ‘Circumstances also. In vidw of the fact that the Council of 
Ministers IS to contain representatives bf ’th'e minorities and' the 
States, it may be difficult 'to ‘develop the spirit of collective respon-^ 
Bibihty whithout which lesponsible government tends to become 
nnieal. The Council ot Ministers is likely to be heterogeneous m its 
compositon ' The fact'that the Legislature is to bo constituted on 
a communal and sectarian< basis 'will also make the foimation of an 
effective Ministry difficult. With all ‘the reserve and special 
powers of ,tho Governor General, with the Railways undei the 
contiol of the 'Railway Authoiity, and with Curioncy, Exchange 
and Reseive Bank outside the contiol of the Legislature, the 
scope of ministerial responsibility is veiy limited. 

Advocate General. — Piovision is also made for the appoint- 
ment of an Advocate General foi the Pedeiabion. He is to be 
appointed 'by the Governor General* acting in his individual 
judgment His lemaneratioii is'to be'deteimined in like manner. 
His qaulificatioiis are to be those of a judge of the Federal Court. 
It will be his duty to advise the' Federal Legislature in legal 
matters and perform such other functions as may be ' assigned to 
him* by the Governor General • He is not expected to have any 
political , affiliations with the Mimstrv, He has the right to 
address both the Houses' of Legislature and holds office during the 
ploasiue.ofthe Qovernoi General,' • 

The instrument of instructions.—^ The Instiument of Instruc- 
tions is 'a document Of veiy gi eat impditance, for it is thiough it 
that the elements of responsible' government aie sought to he 
intioduced in the Fedeial Government (and in the Provincial 
Governments' as well). It should be lemembeied that in the 
Government of India Act of 1935 there is not a word about the 
principle of eolleclive responsibility of the Council of Ministers, or 
about the requirement that they should enjoy the confidence of 
the legislature In laying down that the Governor General should 
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a^poyiit his Ministers in consultation with a person who is most like- 
ly to have a stable majoiity in the Legislature and that he should 
fpstei the spint of joint responsibility, the Instrument introduces 
responsible government. It also diiects the Governor General tp 
include lepiesentatives of important minority communities and ^ 
tjbe- States, . and contains, jiistiuctions as to the manner in which 
he ;s. 1^0 exercise his special powers and discharge his special 
i;esponsibilities It also directs him to consult his Ministeis m 
matters pertaining to the defence of the country and the Indianisa- 
tior\ of thp 'Army or the employment of Indian troops abroad. It is 
thus clearr that the Instrumept of Instractions is made the vehicle 
of the^ development of responsible government in the country. > 

It IS issued by the King to the Governoi General at the time of 
his appointment Its draft is piepared by the Secretaiy of State 
and IS laid before Pailiament No further action can be taken on 
it unless an .address is presented to His Majesty by both the Houses 
piaying that the Instrument be issued ' 3 ?he same procednie has 
to be gone thiough in 'issuing a subsequent Insti'umCnt modifying, 
amending.or revoking the provisions .of an Instrument previously 
issued. Parliamentary approval of the Instrument is -thus made 
Indispensable. This practice stands sharply contrasted ,with that 
adapted in IS, suing Instiumen.ts of Instructions to the Governors 
General {ofr^the Dominions j 

. Although the'Instrum'ent possesses great constitutional signifi* 
cance-and impoitance, it cannot be legally enfoioed thiough acouit 
of, law. No legal notice, can be taken of any action on the ground 
tbatjit .IS inconsistent with its ’’piovisions ? The validity of thp 
appointment off.inteiim minoraty‘',minislrjes by the Goveihois 
which did not enjoy the confidence -of 'the majority party in various 
pipyinciallje^islatuies could not.thus.be called into question. If the 
Goveiupr.C^eneial does not encouiage -th,e spmt of, ^oint lesponsi- 
bility, 01 appoints his Council of Mimsteis otherwise than, is 
piovided foi in the Instrument, the people of India have no 
remedy . The Instiument is thus ^ highly defeptive as a. weapon, 
ol evolving responsible goveinmeiit. . i 



THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE 

Its Composition — Tlie Act piovides for the establishment of 
a Fedeial LegisUtuie which is to consist of His Majesty, repre- 
^nted by the Governor Geueial, and two Ohambeis to be known 
as the Council o£ State and the House of Assembly respectively. 
The institution of a bicameial legislatuie is not an innovation , 
the Gential Legislatuie undei the Government of India Act 
of 1919 also consisted of two Chambeis A fedeial constitution 
also envisages a bicameral legislature, the lower house of 
which represents the citizens of the Federation and the upper, 
its units The King has been associated with the Fedeial 
Legislature in a diiect manner as was not the case under the 
previous Act The reasons foi this change have been nowhere 
stated. 

t The Council of State which is to represent the fedeiating units 
is to consist of 156 representatives of Biitish Indian Provinces and 
not more than 104 representatives of Indian States The number 
of the representatives of the States at any time is to depend upon 
the number of States acceding to the Federation The total 104 
seats allotted to the States aie divided among them in accoidanoe 
With their relative lank and impoitaiice as indicated by their 
dynastic salute and other factors The scheme of distribution is 
stated in the First Schedule to the Act Hydeiabad has been 
assigned five seats , Mysore, Kashmere, Gwalior and Baioda thiee 
each; Tiavancoie, Cochin, Udaipui, Jaipur, Jodlipm, Bikaner, 
Indore, Bhopal, Rewa, Patiala, Kolhapui and Kalat have got two 
each Smallei States like Alwai, Bhaiatpur, Kapuithala, and 
Nabha have been given one seat each. Still smaller States have 
been put into gioups for the pm pose of lepiesentation Thus 
Rajpipla and Palanpui togethei have been assigned one seat ; 
similaily Tiipuia and Manipur together have got one seat 

The lepiesentatives of the States aie to be noimnated by then 
luleis The law does not demand, though it does not prohibit eithei, 
that the people should be consulted by the Ruleis of the States m 
the choice ot the lepiesentatives There may be Punccs who may 
allow them to be elected by tlieu subjects , these, however, will 

0 laie exceptions Repiesontatives nominated by the despohc 
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Ruleis are liable to be made the instruments of their will in the 
Legisldtuie and thus made to serve the interests of the Para- 
mount Power This is the reason why Indian public opinion is 
against this particular provision of the Act. 

Of the 156 representatives assigned to British India 150 are 
to be elected by the people on a communal basis and the remain- ' 
ing six are to be appointed by the Grovernor Oeneial in his 
discretion in order to secure representation for women, minorities, 
and the Depressed Classes. The 160 elected lepresentatives of 
British India are distiibuted among the various Provinces as 
under : Madras, Bengal, and the United Provinces twenty each ; 
Bombay, the Punjab, and Bihar sixteen each , 0. P. & Berar eight ; 
Assam, Orissa, and North Western Frontier Piovince and Sind 
five each , Biitish Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Ooorg 
one each. 

The seats are distributed among the various communities a^ 
under Hindus (Q-eneral seats) 75, Scheduled Classes 6; Sikhs 45 
Muslims 49, Women 65 Europeans 7} Indian Christians 2, Anglo- - 
Indians 1. The seats assigned to each Province are distiibuted 
among the various communities, for example, the twenty seats 
alloted to the United Provinces are made up of 11 G-eneial (Hindu) 
seats; 1 Scheduled Classes, 7 Muslims, and one women’s seats The 
sixteen seats alloted to the Punjab are ^distributed as under . 
Muslims 8, Geiieial (Hindus) 3, Sikhs 4, and women one. 

General seats and the seats reserved for the Sikhs and the 
Muslims are to be filled by diiect election in ten-itorial constitiien- 
, cies cieated foi the purpose and by •communal electorates The 
seats reserved for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians 
are to be filled by indirect election The members representing 
Europeans rn all the Provincial Legislatures will form an electoral 
college for the election of Euiopean members of the Council of 
State The representatives of the Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians 
are to be similarly elected by special electoral colleges consisting 
of the representatives of these communities m the Provincial 
Legislatures. The Scheduled Class members of a provincial legis- 
lature would constitute electors for the election of a member of 
that class to the Council of State from that Province All the mem- 
bers of a provincial legislature, men and women, are to be the voters 
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for tlie election of a "Woman to fill the seat leseived for women 


fiom that Piovince 

The Gonncil of State -will be a highly plutociatic and aristocratic 
body because a high pioperty qualification will be lequiied in 
ordei to become a votei for it Though the fianchise has not yet 
been deteimined, the light to vote is not likely to be confeiied on 
more than 100,000 persons A small numbei of landlords, 
industrial and commercial magnates would constitute the 
electorate 


The Council of State is to be a permanent body not liable to 
dissolution at any time This is a depaituie fiom the present 
piacTice of a limited tenure One third ot its membeis would retiie 
eveiy three yeais, so that it would be paitially renewed every 
three yeais ^lembeis would be elected for a term of nine years 

The House of Assembly — The lowei House of the Federal 
Legislature is to be known as the House of As'^embly or the 
Federal Assembly It is to consist of 250 representatives of 
British Indian Provinces and not moie than 126 representatives of 
Indian States As m the case of the Council of State, the number 
of State representatives depends upon the number of States joining 
the Federation The representatives of ihe States are to be nomi- 
nated by then Rulers The Fust Schedule fixes the number of 
seats alloted to each State Hyderabad gets 16, Mysore 7, 
Tiavancore 5 , Kashmeie and Gwalior 4 each, Baioda and Jai*pur 

3 each , Udaipur, Jodhpur, Indore and Rewa get two each, while 

the smaller States hke Rampur, Bikaner, Alwar, Bharatpur, 
Bhopal and Navanagar have been assigned one seat each Still 
smaller States have been joined into groups with one seat for each 
gioup It will be evident on a little reflection that in determining 
the number of seats allotted to each State in the House of 
Assembly moie regard has been paid to its population than to its 
yrank or status Cochin and Bikaner have, each of them, two 
seats m the Council of State but only one in the Assembly, 
whereas Travancore has five in the Assembly as against two in 


It should be noted that except for the 
by the Governor General to the Council 


SIX persons nominated 
of State to represent 
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cei tain interests, there shall , be no bloc of nominated members, 
officials and non-officials, in the Fedeial Lgislatnie. The solid 
bloc of nominated officials and non-officials, whose piesence is a 
prominent feature of the piesent Legislatuie as constituted under 
the Act of 1919 will vanish fiom both the Houses This is a very 
wholesome phenomenon, veiy much to be appreciated But it5 
place would be taken by the bloc of State Repiesentatives in each 
Chambei which is likely to be as much amenable to the control of 
the Governor Geneial as the piesent nominated bloc The piesence 
of the nominees of the Piinces detracts fiom the lepiesentative 
character of each Chamber 

The seats allotted to Biitish India are divided among the 
different Provinces Madias, Bengal and the United Provinces 
get 37 each , Bombay, Punjab, and Bihar 30 each , Central 
Piovinces and Berar 15 , Assam 10 , N. W P Province, Onssa, 
and Smd 5 each ; Delhi 2 , Biitish Baluchistan, Coorg and Ajmer- 
Merwaia one each Theie aie also foul non-pioviucial seats, three 
of which are assigned to Commerce and Industry and Labour 
The total seats aie distributed among the various communities 
and inteiests as follows General (Hindus) 105 , Scheduled Classes 
19 , Muslims 82 , Sikhs 6 , Euiopeans 8 ; Indian Christians 8 , 
Anglo Indians 4, Commeice and Industy 11, Landlords 7, Labour 
10 , and Women 9 The seats assigned to each Province aie ' 
distributed among the different communities and mterests The 
' 37 seats alloted to the United Piovinces comprise 19 General, 

3 Scheduled Class, 12 Muslim, 1 Anglo-Indian, 1 Euiopeau, 

1 Indian Chiistiau, 1 Labour, 1 Landlords, and 1 Women's seat. 
In the Punjab out of a total of 30 seats the Muslims get 14, 
Sikhs 6 Hindus 6, Scheduled Classes ] Euiopeans 1, Indian 
Chirstians I, Landloids 1, and Labour 1 seat The tables reproduced 
on the next two pages from the First Schedule to the Act 
show the distribution of seats among the different provinces and 
communities so far as British India is concerned ^ 
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It will be observed that the British Indian seats are divided 
into («) General seats to be filled by the Hindus and communities 
like the Parsis which have not been granted the dubious privilege 
of separate communal representation, (ii) seats reserved for 
Scheduled or Depressed Classes , (m) seats reserved for the 

t Sikhs , (lu) seats reserved for Muslims , (v) seats reserved for 

women , {vt) seats reserved for Europeans , (vtt) seats reserved 
for Anglo-Indians , (vwt) seats reserved for Indian Christians , 
(««:) seats reserved for Commerce and Industry ; (x) seats reserved 
for Landlords , and (xt) seats reserved for Labour The process 
of dividing the nation into water-tight groups, each seeking and 
pursuing Its own fancied and exclusive advantage could not perhaps 
be carried further The Act of 1935 carries the vicious principle 
of separate communal representation very much farther than was 
done by the Act of 1919, and has thereby made the task of welding 
the different elements of the Indian population into a coherent and 
sohd nation very much difficult It may be noted that it concedes 
separate representation not only to those communities and interests 
which sought It, but it also thrusts it upon an element which was 
stoutly opposed to it and strongly protested against being drawn into 
the vortex of communal strife, namely, the women There does 
not seem to be any defence of the extension of the system of 
communal representation to women who never wanted it and who 
continuously raised their protest against it 

A tew words have to be added about the method of election to 
the House of Assembly because it stands sharply contrasted with 
that prevailing in other countries having a federal constitution 
In them the Lower Chamber represents the nation or the federal 
state Itself as distinct from the unite which are represented in the 
Upper Chamber , it is directly elected by the citizens of the 
federation The members who take their seats in it are the 
representatives of the people , the Lower Chamber embodies 
national unity But this practice has not been followed in the 
Indian Federation The members representing British India m 
the Lower Chamber are to be mdtiectly elected The members 
of the Provincial Legislative Assembly will form the electorate 
for election to the Hindu (General), Muslim, and Sikh seats 
assigned to the Province Its Muslim membeis will elect 
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Muslim lepreseutatives, and the Sikh niembers Sikh lepiesen- 
’tatives, if any Membeis lepiesentin^ the Geneial seats will 
vote for election to the Geneial seats in the Fedeial Assembly 
Women members will be electe'd by a college of electors consisting 
of all women members returned by women constituencies in all 
the Pioviuces to the Provincial Assemblies The Euiopean, Anglo-, 
Indian, and Indian Christian members will be similarly elected by 
electoial colleges consisting of members of those communities 
respectively in the Provincial Assemblies Persons to fill the 
Commerce and Industiy seats are to be chosen by the Chambers of 
Gommeice, those for Landloids by the Landloids , and the labour 
seats are to be filled by Labour oiganisations The foui 
non-piovmcial seats are to be filled by the Pedeiated Chambers 
of Commeice, Associated Chambers of Commeice, commercial 
bodies in Noithern India, and labour organisations'^ lespectively 
The procedure laid down for the election of Scheduled Class 
membeis is more complicated It is designed to pieserve Hindu 
solidarity and yet give representation to those classes It is not 
necessaiy to enter into details 

It may not be out of the way to point out at this stage the 
leasons Avhich led the Joint Pailiamentary Committee to lecommend 
indiiect election in place of the direct election which is still in 
vogue in India and elsewheie It was aigued that with the 
widening of franchise which was bound to take place, the 
constituencies would become so unwieldy and unmanageable that 
it would be impossible for the elected representatives to maintain 
close and intimate contact with their voteis without which theie 
can be no tiue and genuine democratic government The plea 
was also advanced that the oidinary citizens would not be much 
interested in the sub]ects coming up foi discussion and legislation 
before the fedeial legislature which die of no immediate concern 
to them, and that the system of indirect election would secuie 
representation fiom those interested in and concerned with Federal 
matters It was also pointed out that, it indirect elections were 
found unsuccessful, the change to diiect election could be 
effected with ease, but it would be extieinely difficult to drop 
diiect and mtioduce mdiiect election if the formei pioved difficult 
Indian opinion was voiy much against the recommendation of the 
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Joint Paihamentaiy Oommittee and the only concession Pailiament 

made to it iias to adopt the system of diiect election foi the Uppei 
Chambei 

» 

The adoption of indiiect election for constituting the. House of 
Assembly is one of the Trealcest points of the fedeial scheme as 
outlined in the Act It ■will seiiously letard the giowth of national 
unity and patiiotism, for issues concerning India as a whol^ will 
not come up befoie the masses who will be coiiceined only with 
piovincial problems Instead of developing a national outlook 
they will generally view things and pioblems fiom a provincial 
point of view Elections will be fought on piovincial issues and 
fedeial issues will suffer This objection against indiiect election 
was very foicefully put before the House of Commons by Sir 
Herbert Samuel who spoke as follows ‘The Indians want their 
country to be one unit They want their country to be visibly 
one great nation The mate achievement of Biitish rule duiing 
the last two centuries has been that foi the fiist time it has cieated 
a united India m some degree That is an unchallengeable 
achievement of the Biitish connection, which is welcomed by Indians 
of all shades of opinion . they want an Assembly which will 
represent India as such This is not a measuie which will secure 
the representation as such, a united, a single India, a gieat nation 
standing visibly one and indivisible in the face of the whole 
woild It will be merely a collection of lepiesentatives of ten or 
twelve different provinces That is what the Indians do not 
desire, and that is the chief and underlying reason why the 
Oential Legislature should be directly created by an all-India 
electoiate and should be chosen on all-Jndia issues’ In the 
second place, it will make the dissolution of the Federal Assembly 

a useless thing for the solution of differences, between it and the 
Fedeia Government There shall be no public opinion to vhich 
either the members or the Goveinment can appeal Each member 
ill go to the SIX or .even persons of the provincial legislature 

’lutm r!] 

1 ° Assembly will thus become peiiecty futile There 

also some danger that the system vould create corruption 

The aignments against indirect election are weighty , those in 

favour of it aie unconvincing’ mViQ i x 

g The proposal to constitute the 
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Upper House on a direct basis and the Lower House on an indirect 
basis has no piecedent m the world , it is contiaiy to all principles 
and tradition Piogressive Indian opinion demands a leveisal to 
the practice of direct election to the Lower House 

Since elections to the House of Assembly are to be indiiect, ^ 
the question of fianchise does not arise. The Assembly will have"^ 
a tenure of five yeais, but may be dissolved eaihei by the 
Governor Geneial Ue cannot, however, extend its life It is 
empowered to elect one of its members as the Speaker and another 
as the Deputy Speaker. The Speaker will preside at its meetings and 
perform the usual duties of the presiding officer of a legislature 
He shall not vote in the first instance but may give his casting 
vote in case of an equality of votes He may at any time resign 
his office by writing to the Governor General to that effect, and 
may be removed fiom office by a vote of the Assembly Similar 
remarks apply to the presiding officer of the Council ol State' 
who IS to be known as the President 

Qualifications and Privileges of Members. — No one can be 
a member of both the Houses. No one can be a member of 
either Chambei of the Federal Legislature and of a Chambei of a 
Provincial Legislature Persons holding an office of profit under 
the Crown in India, oi who are declaied to be of unsound mind by a 
couit, or are undischaiged insolvents, oi have been convicted of 
any offence or corrupt practice relating to elections, oi have been 
sentenced to transportation or impiisonment for not less than two 
years, and provided five years have not elapsed since their release, 
aie not eligible for membeiship of the Federal Legislatuie A 
member of the Council of State must be not less than thiity years 
and that of the House of Assembly not less than 25 yeais of age 
No one can be chosen a membei of eithei Chambei who is under- 
going a sentence of impiisonment or transportation foi a ciiminal 
offence A membei loses his seat if he fails to lodge a letuin of 
his election expenses 

* 

Every membei of either Chamber has to take an oath of 
allegiance to the King before taking his seat The members are 
assured of freedom of speech, subject to the rules and regulations 
of the Chambei to which they may belong No member is liable to 
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any proceeclings for anything said in the House or a vote given 
there They are to receive such salaries and allowances as may 
be determined from time to time by an Act of the Legislature 
Other piivileges will be such as may be defined by an Act of the 
Legislature 


Powers of the Legislature — The powers and functions of the 
Fedeial Legislature may best be discussed under four heads legis- 
lation, deliberation on and foimation of national policies, finance 
and control ovei administiation, and enforcement of minis teiial 
responsibility 

{a) Legislative Powers.- The Federal Legislature has got exclusive 
powers to make laws on all the subjects mentioned in the Fedeial 
List foi the whole of Brnish India or any pait thereof, and foi 
the Federating States on such subjects as are specified in the 
Instruments of Accession and to the extent to which the Princes 
federating might have agreed It can also make laws for all 
British subjects and servants of the Crown m any part of India, 
for Bntish subjects domiciled m any pait of India, and also for 
ships and aircraft registered in Biitish India or any Fedeiated 
State and for persons on them No provincial legislature is 
authorised to legislate on any subject named in the Federal List. 


The Federal Legislature is also empoweied to legislate on 
subjects stated in the Concurrent List This power is not exclusive, 
the Provincial Legislatures also have the right to make laws on 
them Under ordinary circumstances it has no authority to 
legislate on subjects included in the Provincial List But in an 


emergency wheieby the security of India is threatened, whether 
bywai or internal disturbance, or where two oi moie Provinces 
by mutual consent request it, the Fedeial Legislature can legislate 
even for the Provinces on a Provincial subject This powei of 
superseding the Provincial Legislature can- be exercised only with 
the previous sanction of the Governoi General given in his 
discretion It should always be borne in mind that all legislatures 
in Bntish India aie non-sovereign legislative bodies , their powers 
to make laws aie lestiicted in several vays. They shall be 
descnbed elsewhere in this and the next chapter 

<b) Faumtton of Nattom) Pohcy.— The terms of the 
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Oonstitation do not expressly provide for the exercise of this power 
by the Federal Legislatuie. It is however implied in its power 
to move and discuss lesolutions on important matters, discuss and 
pass the budget, and enfoice responsibility on the ministeis The 
Central Legislature as constituted under the Act of 1919 also 
has this power But, as has been pointed out m an earlier chapter^^ 
its resolutions etc. are not binding on the executive , they are 
merely recommendatory in iiatuie Under the Act of 1935 they 
will be mandatoiy , the ministers can disregard them only on 
pain of a vote of no-confidenco Of course, if they touch upon 
the sphere where the Grovernor Geneial is authorised to use his 
discretion oi exercise his individual judgment, they are nothing 
moie than mere recommendations to which the executive may or 
may not pay heed 

(c) Ftnanctal Powers, — The extent to which a legislature 
can influence the formation of national policies and enfoice 
responsibility upon the executive depends upon its financial powers 
‘He who controls the purse contiols the administration ’ In order 
to determine the degree to which the Act transfers political power ^ 
from the Bureaucracy to the people of India, one must have a 
precise knowledge of the financial powers of the Federal Legis- 
latuie. 

It IS the duty of the Governor General to get prepared every 
yeai a statement of the estimated receipts and expendituie of the 
Federation for the following year- it is called the ‘Annual Financial 
Statement’ — and cause it to be placed before both the Chambers 
of the Federal Legislature The Statement must show clearly (t) 
the sums required to meet expendituie charged upon the revenues 
of the Federation, («) the sums required to meet othei expendi- 
ture piopbsed to be made fiom the revenues of the Federation, 
and (til) the sums, if any, which are included solely because the 
Governor General has directed then inclusion as being necessary 
for the due discharge of any of his special responsibilities. The 
distinction between (t) and (n) is very important and fundamental, 
and must be grasped fully Under class («) are included all 
those items of expenditure which do not require any vote of the 
' Legislature; they are a charge upon federal revenues The 
Governoi General can authorise expenditure on them without any 
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reference to his Council of Ministers oi the Legislature They cover 
about 76 to 80 % of the total expenditure They are as follows 

(а) The salary and allowances of the Governor General and 
othei expendituie relating to his office for which provision is 
requiied to be made by an Order-in-Couucil 

(б) Debt chaiges for which the Fedeiation is liable, including 
interest, sinking fund charges and redemption charges, other 
expenses relating to the raising of loans and the service and 
redemption of debt 

(c) Salaries and allowances of Ministers, Counsellois, the 
Financial Adviser, the Advocate general, Chief Commissioners, and 
of the staff of the Financial Adviser 

{d) The salaries, allowances, and pensions payable to or in 
respect of the judges of the Federal Couit, and the pensions 
payable to or in lespect of the judges of any High Court. 

(e) Expenditure foi the disehaige by the Governor General 
of his functions with respect to the reseived subjects, namely 
defence, foieign relations, tribal areas, and ecclesiastical affairs 

(/) The sums' payable to His Majesty under the Act out of 
the revenues of the Federation in lespect of expenses incurred in 
dischaiging the functions of the Crown in lelation to the Indian 
States 

(g) Any grant connected with the administration of excluded 
areas in any Province 

{h) Any sumd required to satisfy any judgment, decree or 
award of any couit or aibitral tiibunal 

(t) Any othei expenditure declared by an Act of the 
Federal Legislature to be so charged 

Whether or not any proposed demand for a grant falls under 
the non-votable head is to be decided by the Governor Geneial 
in his discretion, and his decision is final 

T Though these items are not subject to the vote of the Legis- 
lature, It IS at liberty to discuss any of them CKoeptmg the 
salaiy and allowanoes of the Governor General, and the sums 
payable to His Majesty under (/) above. 

E>^P™ditureonitemsiueludedin(«)issubjeotto the vote of 

the Legislature, it cannot be incurred by the executive unless it 
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has been sanctioned by the foimer It comes to about 20 to 25 % of 
the total expendituiG. Even in this limited sphere the control of the 
Legislature is not complete. It is open to the Governoi General 
to include in the authenticated schedule of authorised expenditure 
any demand for grant that might have been reduced or refused 
by the Assembly, if it appears to him necessary for the proper 
discharge of any of his special responsibilities. It would thus 
appear that the financial powers of the Federal Legislature are 
highly circumscribed. The existence of expensive departments 
like those of defence and foreign relations which are wholly 
removed from ministerial control and the power of the Governor 
General to sanction expenditure where his special responsibilities 
aie involved put serious limitations on the power of voting 
supplies possessed by the Legislature. 

For a better understanding of the powers of the Legislature as 
well as those of the Governor General in regard to fedeial finance 
it is necessary to know the proceduie in financial matters. The 
first step, as has been already hinted, is the submission of the 
Annual Financial Statement showing the estimated income and 
expenditure foi the following yeai before both the Houses No 
priority or pre-eminence has been accorded to the House of 
Assembly over the Council of State in this lespect Both the 
Houses then proceed with a general discussion of the Budget as a 
whole This gives each of the Ohambeis an opportunity to leview 
the administration in geneial, criticise the policies puisued by the 
Goveiument in various departments and voice national grievances 
It should be lemembeied that the Chambeis are free to discuss all 
items of expendituie which aie a charge upon federal revenues 
except the salary and allowances of the Governoi General and 
expenditure rn respect of the States. The geneial discussion 
constitutes the second stage of the financial proceduie The thud 
stage commences when the various demands for grants are fust 
submitted to the Assembly for its vote It is hardly necessary to 
remind the reader that only about 20 to 25 % ot the total expendi- 
tuie IS subject to the Assembly’s vote, the lest is a charge upon 
the federal revenues The Assembly may either assent or refuse to 
assent to a demand for giant or reduce it; it cannot increase it. It 
cannot propose any expenditure. It is in accoidance with a sound 
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principle of public finance tbai no demand for giant can be made 
except on the recommendation of the G-overnoi General, and pnvate 
membeis are debarred from proposing fresh expenditure. After the 
House of Assembly has voted upon each of the demands, as many 
of them as have been passed by it or passed by it in a reduced 
'^orm, are to be placed before the Council of State for its vote In 
other words, the Act of 1935 gives the Upper Chamber an equal 
right to vote supplies The only privilege enjoyed by the Lower 
House IS that the demands for grants are in the first instance 
submitted to it, and that if a grant is refused by it, it cannot be 
placed before the Upper House unless the Governor General other- 
wise directs If it reduces a giant, the reduced grant has to be put 
before the Council of State unless the Governor General directs 
that the original grant be put before rt. The Act of 1936 thus 
introduces two innovations, it confers equal powers of voting 
supplies upon the Council of State, and permits the Governor. 
General to override the House of Assembly, if it reduces or 
refuses a grant 

If the two Chambers disagree about any demand for giaAt, 
t e , if one House refuses a grant which the other passes, or reduces 
it by an amount not acceptable to the other, the Governor 
General has to call a Joint Session of the two Houses to decide 
the matter The composition of the two Chambers is such that 
in a great majority of cases the will of the Governor General is 
likely to prevail He can count upon the support of the States 
Representatives, who number about 229, the representatives of 
landlords, Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Commerce and Industry, 
who numbei about 40 in both the Houses, and also upon the votes 
of communalists and the nominated members The chances of 
popular will prevailing in the joint session are small indeed 
After the two Houses have finished voting upon the grants, either 
^ singly or jointly, the Budget enters upon the fouith and last 
stage The Governor General authenticates by his signature a 
schedule specifying the grants made by the Chambers and the 
sums charged -upon the Federal revenues While authenticating 
the schedule, he has 'the right to restore a grant refused by the . 
Chambers or to restore a grant to its original figure which might 
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have been i educed by them, if in his opinion such a refusal or reduc- 
tion would affect the due discharge of any of his special lesponsi- 
bihties. The authenticated schedule shall be placed before the 
two Houses but shall not bo open for (discussion or voting thereon 
It constitutes the legal authority for expenditure during tin 
year If m any financial year additional expenditure become 
necessary, a supplementaiy budget has to be passed and the samt 
procedure has to be gone through 

One other point deserves notice. The present practice is that 
after the various demands for grants have been considered and 
passed by the Hiegislature, a Pinance Bill is prepared and 
.piesented before the Assembly for its acceptance. On many 
occasions the Assembly rejected the Bill as a protest against the 
policy of the Grovernment. According to the new financial 
procedure the authenticated schedule takes the place of the 
finance bill, - and it shall be beyond the power of the Legislature 
to discuss or vote upon it 

In several respects the new proposals are reactionary and 
unwelcome The Council of State which is to be highly conser- 
vative in its composition has been given almost equal powers with 
the House of Assembly in the sphere of finance Above both 
there is the power of the Governor General to restoie any cuts or 
refusals made by the Legislature Professor K. T. Shah sums up 
the financial position in the following words . ‘Summing up the 
financial powers of the Legislature, we cannot but recognize that 
the field of finance open to the Legislature is strictly limited Even 
in the limited field every attempt is made to drown or neutralise 
the voice of the chosen repiesentatives of the people in the Lower 
House At every stage in the course of the annual budget thiough 
the Eedeial Legislature, the Governor General is given powers of 
intervention, suggestion, and dictation. The last woid rests with 
the Governor General, and his word shall prevail, even after the 
combined vote of the two Chambers of the National Legislature 
has decided a case against the suggestion of the Governor General 
As finance is the keystone of the arch of responsible Government, 
these restrictions on the authority and powers of the Federal 
Legislature in matters of finance tell then own tale of suspicion 
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and distiust of the Indian politician, Of a Cfiim lesolve of the British 
Imperialist elements to keep India subject and an undiinunshed 
'field foi their exploitation 

The other pait of the Annual T’lnancial Statement, namely, the 
estimated income foi the year, need not detain us long It contains 
the taxation proposals of the G-oveiuraent and other ways and means 
of providing revenue No proposal for taxation or borrowing can 
come before the House except on the recommendation of the 
Governor General. All that the Legislature can do is to accept the 
proposals, refuse them or reduce the amount of tax ; it cannot 
inciease any tax or propose a new one After having been passed 
by the Assembly, it is sent up before the Council of State No 
proposal for imposing a tax can be moved in the Council of State 
at the hist instance, all such measures must originate in the House 
of Assembly 


From the pieceding discussion it will be cleai that the initiative 
as well as the last woid in financial matteis rests with the Exe- 
cutive In Great Bntain also the initiative lies with the executive, 
but the final authority is Pailiament The Act gives co- 
ordinate and equal powers in financial matters to the two 
Chambers (except that financial bills cannot originate in the 
Council of State) which is also contrary to the British practice 
according to which the House of Lords has no financial powers 
This is a highly retrograde step to which Indian opinion is very 
much opposed 


(d) Control ovei Adimmstrahon — It is not diieotly provided for 
m the Act hot is implied in the power of granting or withholdmg 
supplies, the right to move resolutions on matters of general 
policy, motions of adjouinment, and ask questions which the oonsti- 
tntoon grants to the Legislature But for a detailed supervision of 
and control over the adminishation committees of different 
^^pes appointed by the Chambers are the most important and 

Legislature bogms to function that 
a committee system can develop 

h. U af 1" “rfer to become law a Bill must 

_ ^assed by both the Cha mbers in the same form, i e, 

» pages dS'i— lid ~~ ’ 


* Federal totructure. 
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any amendments or with such amendments as are agreed to hy 
both of them, and leceive the assent of the Governor General 
A Bill othei than a Binance Bill may ongmate in either Chamber. 
After having been passed by the originating Chamber it is 
transmitted to the other Chamber The other Chamber may pas" 
it without malting any amendments in which case it is piesentec 
to the Goveinoi Geneial foi his assent If the other Chambe 
rejects the Bill or passes it with amendments about which the tw( 
B[ouses disdgiee, or if it is not presented to the Governor Genera 
for assent within six months after its reception by the othei 
Chambei, the Governoi Geneial may notify his intention to call a 
joint sitting of the two Houses for the purpose of Considering and 
voting upon the Bill. Such action will generally be taken on 
ministerial advice. If the Bill is a Finance Bill or relates to a 
matter where the Governor General is required to use his discretion 
01 exercise his individual judgment, the Governor General may 
call a joint meeting to deliberate and vote on it even if there has 
been no final disagreement between the two Houses on any 
amendment or rejection by the other House and without even 
waiting foi the period of six months This pi ©vision is made to 
enable the Governor Geneial to expedite legislation on vital 
matters 

If a Bill originates in the Assembly and after having been 
passed by it, is pending in the Council of State, the dissolution of 
the Assembly will involve its lapse But if it originated in the 
Council and is pending in the Assembly, the dissolution will not 
mean its lapse Prorogation of the Chambeis does not mean the 
lapse of a Bill pending in the Legislature The dissolution of the 
Assembly does not affect the joint sitting of the two Houses 
which was notified before the dissolution took place 

At the joint sitting decisions aie ariived at by a majority of 
the votes of the members present and voting A Bill passed at^ 
the joint sitting is deemed to have been passed by both the 
Houses of the Legislature The President of the Council presides 
at the joint sitting 

Aftei a Bill has been passed by both the Houses in the same 
form it must be presented to the Governor General foi his 
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assent The Goveinoi Geueial may give his assent in the name 
of His Majesty oi withhold it He may leserve the Bill foi His 
Majesty's pleasme. In all the cases the Governoi Geneial acts 
in Ins disci etion His assent is not a foimal mattei as the Boyal 
as'^ent is m Gieat Biitain^ he has a leal povei of veto ovei the 
^ Fedeial Legislatuie A Bill to which the Goveinoi Geneial has 
refused his assent cannot become law An Act of the Legislatuie 
which has leceived the assent of the Governor Geneial and 
become law may be disallowed by IIis Majestj* within twelve 
months from the date of assent In that cose the Act becomes 
void Two different authoiities have thus been armed with the 
power of ovei-iiding the verdict of the national legislature 


Each Chamber has the right to fiame rules for regulating its 
pioceduie and the conduct of its busiuess This power is, however, 
limited by the light of the Goveinoi General to make rules for 
the conduct of business involving any of his special lesnonsibihties 
or the use of discietionaiy poweis No discussion can take place 
about the conduct of a judge of the Federal Court oi a High 
Couit in the discharge of his duties 

The Governor General and the Legislature — The Act vests 
the Governor General with great poweis not only of legislaUon 
but also over the Legislature Befeienco to the former has 
already been made He can enact Governor General’s Acts and 
promulgate Oidinances over the head of the Legislature. These 
are extraordinary powers of legislation which are absolutely 
inconsistent with the principles of democratic government, and are 
noil here to be found in democratic states But in countries having 
the parhamentdiy foi.ni of government the executne head is 
geneially given some powers ever the legislature The Governor 
Geneial of India howevei oieiciaes powers in relation to tlie 
Fedmal Legislatme fai in excess of those eii 3 oyed, for example, by 
tte King of England or the President of the French Repnblio 
Iho more important of Uiem ate the followmg • 

1 He suinmons the Legislature to meet, piorognes its sessions, 
and can dissolve the House of Assembly befoie the expiry of its 
term of 8ve years Ho mnst-oall at least one session every year 
^d must not allow twelve months to elapse rvrthout calling ’ 
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2. He makes lules regarding the disqualifications of members 
and IS empowered to lemove them in individual cases. 

3. He can require the attendance of membeis to hear his 
address, and can call joint sittings of the two Houses under certain 
circumstances 

4 He has the power to make rules of proceduie for 
regulating the business before either Chamber in lespect of 
matters coming within his discietionaiy poweis and the exeioise 
of individual judgment ,* e. g , the timely completion of financial 
business 

6. He can prohibit the discussion or the asking of questions 
on any matter (?) connected with Indian States othei' than those 
with respect to which the Fedeial Legislature has power to make 
laws, {n) pertaining to the lelations of His Majesty or the 
Govrnor General with any foreign powei or Indian State, (tu) 
connected with the affairs of a Povince, or Uv) dealing with the 
personal conduct of the Ruler of an Indian State or of a member 
of the ruling family thereof. 

6 His previous sanction given in his discretion is necessary 
for the introduction of legislation which (i) lepeals, amends, or 
IS lepugnant to the provision of any Act of Paihament extending 
to British India, (ii) repeals, amends oi is repugnant to any 
Governor Geneial’s Act or an Ordinance promulgated by him, 
(ut) affects matteis in which he is autlioiised to act in his dis- 
cretion, (iv) affects, repeal*?, or amends any Act lelatmg to the 
police foice, (v) affecfs the pioceduie laid down foi tli^ tiial of 
Europeans in ciiminal cases, (vi) subjects peisons not residing 
in Biitish India or companies not wholly managed in British 
India to greater taxation than persons resident in India or 
companies wholly controlled and managed iii Biitish India, (vu) 
affects the giant of lelief fiom any Federal tax on income taxed 
or taxable in the United Kingdom, (vtit) affects the coinage or 
currency, or the constitution and functions of the Reserve Bank 
of India, and (ix) which aims at presciibing professional 
qualifications. It should also be remembeied that no measure 
which imposes a tax oi pioposes a fresh expenditure can come 
before the legislatuie except on the lecommendation of the 
Governoi Geneial 
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t He can rtecommend ceitam classes of Bills to tlie Legislature 
and demand that his tecommendations be accepted by it. Finance 
Bills and measuies pertaining to the administration of the 
iGseived subjects come undei this head 

8 He can direct that no proceedings oi fuither proceedings 
shall be taken lii relation to a Bill, clause, oi amendment to a 
clause in a Bill which in his judgment affects the dischaige of Ins 
special lesponsibihty foi the prevention of any giave menace 
to the peace or tranquillity of India oi any pait tbeieof, 

9 He has the powei to assent to, withhold assent from, or 
reseive a Bill passed by the Legislatuie foi His Majesty’s pleasuie 
He can also retuin a Bill to the Legislature with the message 
that the Bill as a whole or some paiticiilar piovisions of it may 
be reconsidered 

Restrictions on the Powers of the Legislature — The Federal 
Legislature is not a sovereign legislative body ; theie exist seveial 
limitations on its la-w-making powers. In the first place, it has 
no constituent powei s , it cannot altei, amend, or repeal the 
Government of India Act or any of its piovisions The right to 
determine the constitution of India has been expiessly reserved to 
Itself by the British Parliament In the second place, there are 
ceitain topics on which’ it is debaned fiom legislating, e g., 
matteis affecting the Sovereign, succession to the Crown, Army 
Act, All Force Act, and Kaval Discipline Act Thirdly, there are 
subjects legislation on which can be intioduced with the previous 
sanction of the Qovernoi General given in his discretion They have 
been enumerated above Fouitbly, as lias been stated in a fore- 
going section, the Governor General and the King have the power 
to disallow Bills passed by it Theie aie Bills of a ceitam 
character which the Governor Geneial is constitutionally required 
to reserve for tbe signilication of Hrs Majesty’s pleasure, e g , e. 
*■ Bill which derogates from the powers of a High Court m British 
India, a Bill passed by a Piovincial Legislature wdiich affects 
and alters the character of Permanent Settlement Provisions of 
the Act dealing with discimination against Bntish trading and 
commercial interests are also of the nature of restrictions imposed 
on the legislative powers of the Federal Legi<5latuie 
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These limitations on the legislative competence of the Fedeial 
Legislature exist because it is a stthordmafe law-making agenc)’^ to 
which the Biitish Pailiament has given ceitain definite poweis of 
legislation by the Government of India Act The British Parliament 
reserves to itself the light not only to determine the Indian consti- 
tution but also to legislate for India - ^ 

Provision in case of Failure of the Constitutional Machinery. — 

It now lemaius to mention another veiy impoitant powei vested in 
the Governor Geiieial by the Act It lelates to the failuie of the 
constitutional machmeiy set up by the Act. If au occasion aiises, 
(similar to what happened in some of the Piovinces m 1939 when 
the Congiess Ministries lesigned as the Biitish Government had 
failed to state their war aims m a way satisfactory to Indian public 
opinion and an alternative government could not be foimed) when 
the Governor General is satisfied that the Goveinmeiit of the 
Federation cannot be cairied on in accoidance with the piovisiona of 
the Act, he may issue a Pioclamation suspending the constitution 
in whole or m part and declaring that his functions to such extent ^ 
as is specified in the proclamation shall be exeicised in his disci etion, 
and may assume to himself all or any of the poweis vested in or 
exeicisable by any Federal body or authoiity other than the Fedeial 
Court This proclamation shall at once be communicated to the 
Secretary of State, who will place it before Parliament It shall 
cease to have effect aftei a peuod of six months unless both the 
Houses of Parliament appiove of its continuation foi a fiuthei 
period of twelve months, A proclamation suspending the constitu- 
tion can be i evoked by a subsequent proclamation 

The Government of the Fedeiation by means of such pioclama- 
tions cannot be carried on for moie than thiee years At the end of 
thiee yeais the government shall be conducted in accoidance with 
such changes and amendments as may be made by Pailiament 
In some Piovinces, however, government by means of pioclamation'V^ 
has been earned on for more than the stated period of thiee 
years 

This provision foi government by Proclamation in the event 
of a breakdown of constitutional machmeiy is most undemocratic 
Nothing like it exists in the constitutional law and piactice of 
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Great Britain and other demociatic states In the case of a deadlock 
bet-ween the executive and the legislatme, the chief of tlie state 
dissolves the legislatuie and i'«siies instructions for holding geneial 
elections The appeal is thus made to the elcctoiate ■which 
resolves the deadlock. In India the Governor Geneial, instead 
of giving the people a chance to approve or condemn the action 
of the legislature, suspends the legislature and takes into his hands 
its po'wers and those of other fedeial bodies Government by 
pioclamation is nothing but autocratic and dictatorial lule The 
purpose of this provision is to prevent the Legislature from 
coercing the hands of the Governor Geneial into a line of conduct 
which he does not think pioper It is not designed to lestore 
haimony between the legislature and the executive by an appeal to 
the electorate 


THE EEDERAL COURT 

Necessity of a Federal Court. — A federal constitution essen- 
tially involves the distiibution of governmental functions between 
the government of the fedeiation and the governments of the 
fedeiating units Each has a clearly demaicated sphere of its 
own which it cannot tiansgress A fedeial constitution also 
postulates the supremacy of the written constitution No party 
is peimitted to violate its piovisions Any executive act or 
legislative measure of eithei the fedeial government oi the 
government of a unit which goes against it, is null and void. A 
supieme court is needed to interpret the constitution and decide 
upon the legality oi otlieiwise of the acts and measuies of the 
various governments as well as to decide the disputes about 
jurisdiction which aie likely to arise in a federation We thus 
find that tlieie is no fedeial polity ni the world but has its 
supreme judicial oigan The Goveiiiment of India Act also 
piovides for the establishment of a Fedeial Com t Though the 
Fedeiation has not yet been formed, the Federal Couit was 
biought into existence and began functioning on Octobei 1, 1937 

Its Constitution The Fedeial Couit is to consist of a Chief 
Justice and not moie than six othei judges The number of 
judges may be incieased if the Fedeial Legislature presents an 
addiess to His Majesty through the Governoi Geneial asking for 
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au inciease. As coiistituted at present it consists of a Chief 
Justice and two other judges The judges aie appointed by His 
Majesty and hold office till they attain to the age of sixty-five 
A judge may resign office or be removed fioin it by the King on 
ground of misbehaviour or infiimity of mind if the Piivy Council 
repoits to that effect. Temporary vacancies may be filled by the 
Governor Geneial 

The Fedeial Legislature and the Government of the Federation 
have not been given any voice or power in the appointment or 
removal of judges of the Fedeial Court, ostensibly with a view to 
keeping them outside the play of party politics and seeming their 
independence and integiity of judgment. Indian opinion is stiongly 
critical of placing the appointment etc of judges in the hands of an 
outside authority, namely, the Secietaiy of State foi India It is 
feared that ‘so long as the judges owe their allegiance, primarily and 
obviously, to an outside authority unconsciously biassed in favour of 
the existing order, they cannot but, — quite unconsciously peihaps, 
— lean in favour of the class or power that gives them their 
place, and then impoitance in the scheme of life ... Hence 

the supposed attiibute of impartiality induced or encouraged by this 
method of appointing Judges to the highest tiibunal in India 
would fail to accomplish the object in view , while there is at least 
an equal danger of its piomoting something quite the reveise 

Qualifications of Judges — In oider to be eligible foi appoint- 
ment as a judge of the Federal Couit a peison must have been 
for at least Uve yeais a judge of a High Oouit in Biitish India or 
in a Fedeiated State, oi a baiiistei of England oi Noitheiii Iieland 
of at least ten yeais’ standing oi a membei ot the Faculty of 
Advocates in Scotland of at least ten yeais’ standing, or a pleadei 
of a High Cotiit in Biitish India or in a Fedeiated State of at 
least ten yeais’ standing The Chief Justice must, at the time of 
his appointment, be a barrister, an advocate or a pleader of at 
least fifteen yeais’ standing The effect of this provision is to 
exclude Civilians from appointment as Chief Justice. The 
Governor General can appoint any one of the federal judges to act 
as the Chief Justice in a tempoiary Vdcanc3\ 


'* K T Shah, Federal StrucUtre, pa^e ->8*^ 
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The Federal Oouifc is not the supreme couit Appeals fiom its 
judgments he to the Privy Oouncil without leave fiom 'it in oases 
which (f) involve aii interpretation of the Act or an Ordei-in- 
Oouncil and the judgment is given in the exercise of its^ original 
jurisdiction, (tt) concern the extent of the legislative oi executive 
authoiity vested in the Federation by virtue of the ^nstiument of^ 
Accession of a State, or (ttt) arise from agreement made between 
the Federation and any Federating State in lelatioii to the 
administration in that State of a law made by the Federal 
Legislature. In other cases appeals lie by leave of the Federal 
Court. 

The Federal Court makes its own lules of procedure. The 
law declaied by it is’ binding on, and must be followed by, all 
couits in British India All authoiities, civil and judicial, 
throughout the Fedeiation are to act in aid of the Federal Court 


THE federal railway AUTHORITY 

Introductory — Railways in India constitute a federal subject"^ 
and aie not included in the list of the leserved subjects which are 
to be administeied by the Gf-overnor Q-eneial in his discietion But 
neither do they come under the control of the populai mimsteis 
Whereas under the Act of 1919, Railways are managed by a 
Railway Board which is under the contiol of the Membei of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge of Communications, and 
the Railway budget is presented separately by the Communication 
Member to the Central Legislatuie which can discuss it and vote 
a pait of its grants, the Act of 1935 vests then control and 
management in a new authority created by it, and which is to be fiee 
from contiol by the Council of Miiixsters and the Fedeial Legis- 
latuie except as regards general policy to some extent and the 
safety of passengeis This authority is to be known as the 
Fedeial Railway Authoiity. Provision for its establishment has 
been included in the Act piesumably to satisfy the foreign bond- 
holders of Indian Railways that then investment would be secure 
against interference by Indian politicians and the possibility of 
uneconomical and wastetul management. Distrust of Indians is thus 
writ large on the creation of the Railway’ Authority Its compo- 
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sitioii, powoi^ aiul fun<'t?ous h»\o bot‘u i^efiut'd lu the Act, and 
the Fedei U Logislatuio has been dchdiied fiom changuig them 
111 any maiiiiei 3 C\on foi oihi*i* inatteis {hi* pii*\ious sanction of 
the Goveinoi Geneiul is m»i’i*‘!S.»i\ 

Scope cf the Authorits' — The o'tpcutivo authoiity of the 
Fedeiation in ic^pect of the legulition and the constiuction, 
maiiiienniice and opei.iiion of nilways is to bo evoicjsed by the 
Fedei al Raihiav Anthoiiiv. The spheio of its activilv extends 
to all fedei al lailwa-^s and co\eis all nndeifalvings and enloi- 
piises nsually ancillaij' to lailwav", c. g j* the onnsti notion and 
luiining of snbsidi.uy inof 01 sell ices, hoeping and maintenance of 
hotels and lesl.iuiants, woikshops and fnnndiies 

The Fedeial Goveinnient has the light to snpoiMse the coiihliuc- 
tioii, eq^uipmont and opei.ilion of lailways with a view to seeming 
the safety of the passengeis and the i.iilway staff. It includes 
the powei to hold inquiiios into the causes of nccidenls etc In 
the dischnige of its functions the Authoiity is to bo guided by 
such instruclions as the Fedeial Goveinnient may give on matteis 
of policy 

Composition etc of the Authority ~ The Authoiily is to 
consist of seven poisons Of these not loss than thieo aio to be 
appointed by the Goveinoi Geiieial in Ins disciotioii and the lest 
by the Fedeial Goveiiimeiit, i, c , by the Goveinoi Gonoial on the 
advice of the Council of Mimsteis 1 ho Govei noi Gi-nei.il acting 
in his discieiioii is to appoint one of the niemheis of the Authoiity 
as its Piesident The nienibois hold office for five yeais but tbiee 
of the membeis to be appointed in (he fust iiislanco aie to bold 
office foi till ee yeais They shall be eligible foi le-appointmenl 
The membeis of the Authoiity shall ipceivo such salaiies and 
allowances as the Goveinoi Genoial acting in his individual 
3udgment may detei mine They aie not to be i educed duiiiig a 
membei’s temue To be a membei of the Authoiity a peison must 
have had expeiieiice in commeice, industiy, agucultuie, finance oi 
arinjiiustiation lie must not have been a membei of (he Fedeial oi 
Piovincial Legislatuie, a lailway official, oi in the seivice of the 
CiowMi in India dm mg the twelve months pieceding appointment 
A membei may be lemoved fiom office by the Goveinoi Qeneial 
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if tlie latter is saiisfierl that lie is unfit to hold office any longei. 
In this lespect he shall act m his individual judgment 

^ The Autlioiity makes its own rules for regulating its business 
All questions aie to be decided by a majority of peisons piesent 
and voting In case of equality of votes the President shall have 
a casting vote The G^oveinoi G-eneral may depute a peison to 
take pait in the pioceedings of the Authoiity, but he shall have no 
light to vote 

The Authoiity shall have its own executive staff The Chief 
Railway Commissioneij appointed by the Gtovernor Geneial in his 
individual judgment and after consulting the Authoiity, shall be its 
diead He is to be assisted by a financial Commissioiiei to be appoint- 
ed by the Governor Geneial The Financial Commissionei must 
be a peison with expeiience of lailway admiinstiation Additional 
Oommissioneis may also be appointed. The Chief Commissioner 
and the Financial Commissioner will have the light to attend 
the meetings of the Authoiity 

In dischaigmg its functions the Authoiity shall act on 
business piinciples, and pay due regaid to the inteiests of agii- 
cultuie, iiidustiy, commeice and the geneial public. As has been 
alieady staled, on questions of policy the Authority shall be 
guided by the iiistiuctions given to it by the Fedeial Govern- 
ment If a dispute aiises whethei a question is one of policy oi 
not, the decision given by the Governoi Geneial in Ins discretion 
shall be final' The Goveinoi General is also empoweied to fiame 
lules in his individual judgment and in consultation with the 
Authoiity foi the tiansaction of business aiising out of the 
lelatious between the Fedeial Government and the Authoiity. 

Railway Fund — The Rail wa3'^ Authoiity is lequiied by the 
Constitution to establish and maintain a Railway Fund to which 
all monies leceived by the Authoiity on leveniie oi capital account 
01 fiom othei souices have to be paid ai.d out of which all 
expenses have to bedefiayed. The income of the Authoiity has 
to be spent foi the following puiposes • (a) defiaying woikiiig 
expenses , ( 6 ) meeting payments due undei contiacts oi agiee- 
ments to railway undeitakings , (c) paying pensions and coiitii- 
butioiis to provident funds , (d) lepaj^ments to the levenues of 
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tlie Fodeiation so muoh of auy pensions and contiibutions to 
piovident funds as is attiibutablo to seiMce on mil ways in India , 
(e) the maintenance, lencw.iN, impiovements and depieciation 
of the stock , (f) inteiest charffos , and (g) defiaying other 

expenses piopeily chaigeablo against the levenue in that yeai. 

*' Monies spent by the Groveinment of India, befoie and after 
the passing of the Act of 1935, in connection with the i ail ways in 
India shall be debited to the Authoiity who will have to pay 
inteiest on them and also contiibute a definite amount towaids the 
lepaymeiit of the debt Aitei meeting all the expeii'ses chaiged 
on the Railway Fund, the siiiplus, if any, shall be divided between 
the Authority and the Fedeial Government on the existing 
basis 01 accoidiiig to a scheme which maj’^ be adopted bj*" mutual 
consent 

Railway Fates Committee — To give advice to the Authoiity 
in connection with disputes between them and the public about 
rates or tiaffic facilities, the Goveinoi Geneial is empowoied to 
appoint from time to time a Railway Rales Committee A 
Bill seeking to change or legulate the lates and faies to be 
chaiged by a lailway can be intioduced in the Legislatuie only on 
the lecommendation of the Goveiiioi General 

Railway Tribunal — Piovision is also made for the establish- 
ment of a Railw ay Tiibunal to lieai and decide disputes between 
the Authoiity and the State and to exeicise such jiuisdiction as 
may be coiifeiied on it It has all the poweis of a couit foi con- 
ducting pioceedings and passing oideis etc On a point of law 
only does an appeal lie fiom it to the Federal Oouit Its piesi- 
dent IS one of the judges of the Fedeial Couit Besides the 
Piesident it has two othei membeis appointed by the Goveinoi 
General in Ins discretion 

The net lesult of the cieation of this new machineiy would be 
to take Indian Railwajs out of the contiol of the national legis- 
' lature and populai ministeis and to give the Goveinoi Geneial 
acting in his discietion very gieat poweis to shape and mould 
then admiirstiation tlnough the Authoiity 
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ITEDERAL FINANCE 
A federal polity requires not only the distribution of powers 
between the government of 'the Federation and the governments 
of the federating units, it also equally demands a statutory division 
of the sources of income between the two. The heads of revenue 
allocated by the Act of 1935 to the Federal Government are 
enumerated in the Federal Legislative List The following are 
the more important of them * Custom duties; excise duties on 
goods produced in the. country except liquors, opium, narcotic 
drugs, and medicinal toilet preparations containing alcohol; 
corporation tax; tax on salt; taxes on income other than agricul- 
tural income; taxes on capital; duties in respect of succession 
to property other than agricultural land; stamp duty m respect of 
bills of exchange, cheques, promissory notes, insurance policies etc , 
terminal taxes on goods or passengers carried by railway or air, taxes 
on railway freights and fares The proceeds of duties in respect of 
succession to property other than agricultural land, stamp duties on 
bills of exchange etc , terminal taxes on goods or passengers carried 
by rail or air, and taxes on railway freights and fares in any financial 
year, though levied and collected by the Federal Government, are 
assigned to the Provinces and States and distributed among them 
in accordance with an Act of the Legislature The}’' do not form 
part of federal revenues A certain percentage of revenue from 
income tax is also assigned to the Provinces Duties on salt, 
federal excise duties and export duties are levied and collected by 
the Federal Government ; but if an Act of the Federal Legislature 
so desires, a pait or whole of their proceeds shall be paid to the 
Provinces and federated States from where they were collected 
Suicharge on all duties levied by the Federal Government is 
credited to it The revenue derived from the \arious sources by 
the Government of India in 1938-39 is stated below; the figures 
for the succeeding } ears, vihen available, have not been cited as 
they referred to abnormal years due to the war • 


C ustoms 

Central Excise Duties 
Corpoiation tax 
Income tax . , 

Salt 


Rs 43,81,00,000 
. . Rs 7,76,00,000 
... Rs 1,55,00,000 
... Rs. 12,42,00,000 
Rs. 8,35,00,000 
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Opium 

Rs 

•14,00,000 

Railways, net leceipls 

Rs 

32,57,00,000 

Iirigation, net receipts 

Rs. 

1,02,000 

Post and Telcgiaplis, net icccipts . 

Rs 

74,61,000 

Debt services 

Rs. 

66,33,000 

Civil Administration 

Rs 

99,99,000 

Currency and Mint 

Rs 

66,94,000 

Civil Works 

Rs 

30,90,000 

Defence Sen ices 

Rs 

5,59,69,000 

Extraordinary Items 

Rs. 

3,75,14,000 

Other heads 

Rs 

1,06,57,000 

Miscellaneous 

Rs 

1,54,86,000 


Total Rs 1,22,26,05,000 


Reserve Bank of India. — Finance is a tiansfeiied subject to 
be controlled by a popular minister, but tlio pieservation of the 
financial stability and ciedit of the Fedeial Government is one of 
the special lesponsibihlies of the Governoi Geneial Tho iinancial 
system of a couutiy is closely linked up with its cuiiency and ex- 
change, and with a view to safeguarding its secmity it was necessaiy 
to ensuie control over tho hittei Hence the White Papei 
recommended that as a condition piecedent to the inauguration of « 
the Fedeiation a Reseive Bank be established winch must be 
entiusted with the task of contiolhng cuiiency and ciedit, issuing 
banknotes and maintaining leseives The Reseive Bank of 
India Act was passed by the Indian Legislature in 1934 and the 
Bank started functioning in 1935 

Its affaus aie managed and controlled by a Oenlial Board of 
Directors compo'^ed of a Governor and two deputy Govoinois 
appointed by the Governoi Geneial in Council, four duectois 
nominated by the same authority, eight duectois elected by the 
shareholders, and a Government official nominated by the Govein- 
ment of India No bill affecting the constitution and functions of 
the Reseive Bank or the coinage and curiency oi tho country can 
be introduced in the legislature without the previous consent of 
the Governor Geneial given in his discretion 

In the appointment and removal of tho Governor and Deputy 
Goveinois of the Reserve Bank and in determining their terms of 
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offjce and lemunoration, in sapeiseding the Board of Directois, 
and 111 the matter of the liquidation of the Bank, nomination and 
lemoval of the diiectors, the Governor General is to act in his 
discietion 

Borrowing etc. — The Act also makes detailed provisions with 
legaid to boiiowing into which it is not necessary to enter It 
also piovides foi the appointment of an Auditor General who shall 
peifoim such duties and exeicise such powei in lelation to the 
accounts of the Bedeiation and of the Piovinces as may be piesciibed 
by an Older of His Majesty-in-Council oi by an Act of the Fedeial 
Legislatuie He shall be appointed by the King and is removable 
by him His salary, allowances, and pension and those of his 
staff are a chaige on the Kedeial levenues 


Chapter XJI 

’ PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 

Introductory — The Piovinces of Biihsh India along with 
sucli Indian States as accede to the Fedeiation aie the units of the 
pioposed Indian Eedeiation The foimei are divided into Goveinois’ 
Piovinces and Chief Commissioners’ Piovinces The following 
e are the Governors’ Piovinces • Madias, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Piovinces, the Punjab, Bihai, the Cential Provinces and 
Berai, Assam, the Noith AVest Fiontiei Piovince, Oiissa, and 
Sind Sind, which foimeily foimed pait of the Bombay Piesidency, 
has been sepaiated fiora it and foimed into a new piovince. 
Similaily the Oiiya speaking tiacts of the old piovince of Bihai 
and Oiissa have been sepaiated, and togethei with some portions 
taken away fiom the neighbouiing piovinces constituted into a 
new province Buima has been sepaiated from India, and is no 
loneei to be counted as a British Indian Piovince In all theie 
are eleven Goveinois’ Piovinces 

Provision is made in the Act foi the cieation of new provinces 
and foi alteiing the boundaries of the existing ones The King may 
do so by an Oider-in-Council, Betoi the draft of such an older is 
laid before Pailiament, the Secietaiy of State shall asceitain the 
views of the Federal Government, the Ghambeis of the Federal 
Legislatuie, and the Government and the Chamber oi Chambers 
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of the Legislatuie of il>e Piovnice affect eel 

The Chief Comm ssioneis’ Piovmces include Biitush Baluchistan, 
Delhi, A 3 mei-Meiwain, Cooig, ihe aiea hnown as Paiitli Piploda, 
and the Andaman and Nicobai I«.lands (these islands aie at present 
undei Japanese coiiliol but may soon be lecoiiqiieied) They stand 
^on an altogethei diffeient footing fiom the Goveinois’ Piovinces, 
they aie not to enjoy the honofits of piovincial autonomy or 
responsible government but aie to he administeied by the Governor 
Geneial thiough his agents, the Chief Commissioneis who aie 
appointed by him in his discietion. These piovinces aie usually 
of political 01 sliategic impoitance and aie theiefoie denied tho 
pnvilege of lesponsible government Except Cooig, none of them 
has a legislatuie Only some of them aie lepicsented in the 
Cential Legislature 

Provincial Autonomy — Peihaps the gieatest and most 
fundamental of the changes intioduced by the Act of 1935 is the 
new status assigned to the Governors’ Piovinces They have now 
become ^autonomous' political units , 7 c , each of them is to have 
/an Executive and a Legislature having exclusive authority within 
/the Province m a precisely deRned spheie, and in that exclusively 
\piovincial spheie, broadly free fiom control by the Central 
! Government and the Legislature’ They cease to be mere 
I teiiitoiial divisions with delegated authoiity They now derive 
then poweis and authority direct from the Crown and not from 
the Government of India They have thus acquired an indepen- 
dent status and existence. 


The meaning of ‘Piovincial Autonomy’ established by the Act 
must be clearly understood In popular mind it is generally 
understood to signify the freedom of the provincial government 
from external contiol and its responsibility to a popularly elected 
legislature In the definition of the teim quoted above (which 
is the one given by the Joint Parliamentaiy Committee) 
^there is no reference whatsoever to the responsibility of the 
provincial government to the elected legislature , it simply lays 
s less on the fact that the aritonomous provincial governments are 
o e free from the control and interference of the Government of 
ndia each m its own teiiitoiy and exclusively within the precisely 
defined provincial spheie. In this sense of ‘autonomy’ the Indian 
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S<ates aie also largely autonomous, and the Piovmces at. present 
governed under sectron 93 of the Act by Governors ni their 
discretron are also autonomous But neither in the States nor in 
the Provinces referred to there is an iota of responsible govern nieiit. 
Autonomy can thus exist without responsible government, 
though the latter is impossible without the former. It is iio\ 
‘provincial autonomy’ in the stricter and narrower meaning of the 
term V Inch is established by the Act but in the wider sense in 
which it includes responsible government. The Act of 1935 not 
only frees the Provincial Governments from dependence on and 
control by the Government of India to a large extent, it also makes 
the Provincial Executive responsible to the Provincial Legislature 
111 the whole sphere of provincial administration Dyarchy is 
abolished , all provincial subjects are placed under the control of 
ministers responsible to the provincial legislature There is thus 
now no distincfioii between the reserved and the transferred subjects, 
and there are no executive councillors on a footing different fiom 
that of the mmisteis, as was the case under the Act of 1919. 

It must however be remembered that there can be no complete- 
and real autonomy and responsible government in a Piovince, 
so long as the Governor is vested with special poweis and 
responsibilities in the dischaige of winch he is lesponsible to the 
Governor General, rvho can, in his discretion, issue diiections to 
the foi mer as to the manner in which he is to use his discretion 
and exeicise his special poweis. The power gi anted to the 
Governor Geneial to I'ssue orders to the Governor of a Province 
as to the mannei in which the latter is to exeicise the executive 
authority ^ested in him for preventing a gia\e menace to the 
peace and tianqnilhtv of India or any pait thereof constitutes 
.1 gieat derogation from provincial autonomv The way in which 
the exeicise of special poveis by the Go\einoi can reduce 
responsible goveinmeut to a faice vas veiy veil illu'stiated in the 
experiences of Mr. Eazlul Hnq, the ex-Piemiei, and Di. S P^ 
Mukeijee, the ex-Miiiister of Bengal 

After having explained the nature and meaning of Provincial 
Autonomy, ve proceed to desciibe the stiuctuic of Piovincial 
Government as provided for m the Act of 1935 We shall /iisfc 
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tleal with the Executive, next with the Logi'^laUue, and last with 
the Judiciarj’^ 

'O^E PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE 

Its Form — In foim the Piovincial Executive is broadly similai 

the Federal The executive authoiit}^ of a piovince is vested 
in the Goveinoi as the lepresentative of the Ciown He thus 
deiives his powei and authoiity diiect fiom the Ciown and not 
fiom the Governoi General as his agent as ivas the case undei and 
before the Act of 1919 The whole basis of piovincial executive 
under the Act of 1935 is thus a fundamenlal depaitnio fiom what 
it was under the Act of 1919 The Act of 1935 places all powers in 
the hands of the King-Einpeior who acts as a re'«er\’'Oii fiom which 
the Governois (and also the Governor Geneial) diaw then 
authoiity 

I — The Governor — The executive authoiity of the Province 
extends to all matters enumeiatod in the Piovincial Legislative 
List and the Concurrent List , it does not extend to maltcis in 
^ the Federal List It is to bo oxeicised by the Goveinoi either 
directly oi thiougk officers suboidinate to him He is lequned 
by the Act to discharge his functions with the help and on the 
advice of a Council of Ministeis to be appointed by him from 
among the members of the Piovincial Legislature, except 
where he has to use his discietion or act in his individual 
3 udgment In other ■woid'i, like the Goveinoi General, the 
Governor also is to exercise his executive authoiity in a thieefold 
manner he may act in his discietion , he may act in his 
individual 3 udgment , he may act on the advice of the Council of 
Ministers Since the matters which are left by the Act to bis sole 
discretion and those in which he has special responsibilities aie 
numerous and cover the whole field of administiation as was 
admitted by Sir Samuel Hoaie himself, the field of ministerial 
rresponsibihty is very much restucted His discietionaiy powers 
and special responsibilities eat into the very vitals of government 
The Governor is thus not a meie constitutional head but possesses 
vast powers and holds a pivotal position in the administiation of 
the piovmce The Joint Pailiamentaiy Committee well observed : 
It IS deal that the successful woiking of responsible goveinment 
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in the provinces Will be greatly influenced by the character and 
experience of the 3?rovincial Governors W^e concui with eveiy* 
thing that has been said by the Statutory Commission on the part 
Which Governors played in the working of the refotms of 1919 
and we do not think that the part they will play in the future wiP 
be less important or valuable ’ 

The Goveinor is appointed by the King on the advice of the 
Secietary of State for India. The Governors of the three Presi 
dencies of Bombay, Madras, and Bengal are generally appointee 
from among men in the public life of Gieat Britain who eithei 
belong to the aristocratic class, or are distinguished pailiamen 
taiians, or have distinguished themselves in the Biitish Oivi' 
Service. The Governors of the remaining eight piovmces are 
recruited fiom among the ranks of senior ICS. people on the 
recommendation of the Governoi General. Indian opinion has 
been consistently opposed to this practice, and the delegation fiom 
British India' which gave evidence before the J. P C. suggested 
that in future members of the Indian Civil Service should be 
debarred from appointment as Governors The J P C. rejected 
the suggestion summarily Governorships , are the piize-posts 
reserved foi the most intelligent and capable of British youths who 
make their mark as members of the Indian Civil Service It is 
their ambition to crown then long caieer m India with appoint- 
ment to the very highly lucrative headship of a province The 
table on pages 116-17 stating the salaries and allowances payable 
to the various Governors will be found luteiesting 

It may also interest the reader to note that so far only one 
Indian has held the post of the Goveinoi of a piovince in a 
permanent vacancy, and that only three others have officiated in 
temporary vacancies. 

The Governoi is usually appointed for a teim of five years. 
At the time of his appointment he is given an Instrument of 
Instructions which contains directions as to the way in which he- 
rs to use his discretion and exercise his individual judgment in the 
discharge of his special responsibilities ‘It embodies the con- 
ventions 01 understandings of Responsible Government as regards 
the relation of the constitutional head with his Mmisteis 

* Joshi op ct page 200 
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Discretionary Powers of the Governor. — Although theie are 
no leseived departments in the sphere of piovincial administration 
to be administered by the Governoi in his discietioii, the scope of 
his discretioiiaiy powers is vast enough to make him the controll- 
ing and dominating head of the provincial government. Then 
^ cumulative effect is to lemove the most impoitant pait of the 
executive work fiom the sphere of his Council of Ministers and 
to enable him to dominate even the legislatnie with his powers of 
n initiative and contiol. Pi of K T Shah has enumeiated as many 
|as_32 j^ffexent occasions, on. whicli he is. authoiised to act in his 
'jdiscietion The more important of them are the following • 
deciding whethei any matter is or is not one in which he is 
required to use Ins discretion oi act in his individual judgment , 
presiding over the meetings of the Council of Ministeis , to take 
steps to combat ciimes of violence committed to oveithiow 


the government , to make rules for secuiing that no membei 
of any police force may divulge to peisons (othei than those 
authorised in this behalf) the sources from which inloimation 
has been received regarding the criminal intentions of terionsts etc ; 
to make rules for the more convenient transaction of the business 
of the Government , to make rules reqiining Ministeis and Secreta- 
ries to the Government to transmit to him all such infoimation 
with 1 aspect to the business of the Piovincial Government as is 
specified in the rules, and particularly those matters which involve 
any of his special lesponsibilities, removing certain disqualifica- 
tions of a person enabling him to stand for the legi«!lature, to 
summon or pioiogue the Legislature and dissolve the Assembly, to 
summon the two Houses where there is bicameral legislature to a 
joint sitting, to decide whethei any item of expenditure is votabje 
or non-votable, to make rules for the timely completion of financial 
business of the Legislature, to prohibit the discussion or the asking 
of questions on certain subjects, to stop discussion or furtlier 
^ discussion on a Bill or the clause of a Bill in certain cases, to 
enact Governor’s Acts, to promulgate Ordinances, to make regula- 
tions for the peace and good government of excluded or partially 
excluded areas, to give sanction foi the introduction of Bills of 
certain character in the Legislatnie, to give assent to or withhold 
assent from or reserve Bills foi His Majesty’s pleasure, to annomf 
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the chairman and members of the Piovincial Public Servic 
Commission, and the appointment of his secretaiial staff and the 
determination of their salaries, allowances etc 

^ Special Responsibilities of the Governor* — It is in the dis- 
charge of his special lesponsibihties that the Governor is required 
to exeicise his individual judgment, t. e., he has to consult his 
ministers but is not bound to accept their advice. They are as 
under — 

1. The prevention of any grave menace to the peace or 
tranquillity of the Piovince or any part thereof 

2. The safeguaiding of the legitimate inteiests of minoiities. 

3 The securing to persons who are or have been members of 
the public services and to their dependents, of any rights provided 
or preserved for them undei this Act, and the safeguaiding of 
their legitimate interests 

4. The securing, in the executive sphere, of protection against 
discrimination. 

5. The securing of the peace and good government of partially 
excluded areas. 

6. The protection of the rights of any Indian State and the 
rights and dignity of the Ruler thereof 

7. The securing of the execution of ordeis or directions 
lawfully issued to him undei pait VI of the Act which deals 
with administiative relations, by the Governor Geneial in his 
discretion. 

The Governor of Sind has an additional special responsibility 
of securing the pioper administration of the Llyod Bariage and 
Canals Scheme The Govenioi of the Cenral Piovinces and Berar is 
charged with the responsibility of seeing that a reasonable share 
of the levenues of the Piovince is spent .for the benefit of the 
residents of Berar^ It should be observed that the Governors have 
no special responsibility for safeguarding the financial stability 
and credit of the Piovince, and the prevention of any act which 
would subject goods of the United Kingdom or of Burmese oiigin 
imported into India to discriminatoiy treatment. Coinage, curiency 
and exchange, and the imposition of custom duties being the con- 
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cern of the Fedeial Government, tlicio was no fox tho 

inclusion of them in the special lesponsibilitics of the Piovincuvl 
Governors. 

Besides these special lesponsibilibios thoio aio a few other mattois 
also wheie the Governor is authoiised to act in Ins individual 3udg- 
ment The moie important of them aie the following the 
appointment and dismissal of the Advocate Geiunal of the 
Province and the deteimination of his salary , pioraulg.ition of 
Oidmances duiing the recess of the Legislatuie, amendment oi 
police rales, certain matters connected with the Services, declaia- 
tion that the Ruler oi any subject of a specified Indian State oi 
any native of a specified tubal area or teiiitoiy adjacent to India 
shall be eligible to hold civil office m the piovincial admmistiation 

In the dischaige of his special lesponsibilities and the use of 
discietionary powers the Governor is lesponsible to and undei the 
control of the Governoi Goneial. He is lequiied to comply with 
all the directions the latter may issue in his disci etion This 
provision stands in the way of a piogiessive and libeial-minded 
Governor voluntarily consulting his ministeis and abiding by then 
advice in matteis lying within the scope of his disci etionaiy 
poweis and individual judgment 

The special poweis and responsibilities ot the Goveinoi consti- 
tute a serious infringement upon lesponsible government in the 
Piovince As long as they lemain and are enforced, so long 
would the Governoi possess pleiiaiy powei and be something moie 
than a mere constitutional head Of comse, he was nevei 
intended to be an ornamental head , as has been stated above, he 
IS expected to play a vital role in the administration of the 
Piovince and act as the cuitodian of British interests 

The Goveinoi also possesses impoitant poweis of legislation 
His relation to the Legislature and his legislative and financial 
powers will be desciibed in the next section dealing with Piovincial 
Legislature We shall conclude this review of his powers with a 
brief refeience to his emergency powers If at any time he is 
satisfied that a situation has arisen undei which -the goveinment 
of the province cannot be earned on in accoidance with the 
provisions of the Act, he may issue a Proclamation declaring that 
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to the extent specified in it his functions shall be exeicised by him 
in his discretion, and that he assumes all or any of the powers 
vested in and exercisable by any provincial body except the High 
Court. He is thus empowered to suspend in whole or iii part 
the operation of the Act. This power of issuing Pioclamation is 
similar to that of the Governor General in the Federal sphere and 
IS subject to the same conditions It is not necessary to repeat 
what has been said on pages 100-01 in this connection. 

It will be thus obvious that ‘the Governor’s powers aie the 
same for the province as the Governor General enjoys for the 
whole country, with the distinction that, while he has no Reserved 
Departments under his personal control and no special lesponsi- 
bility for finance, he has the Excluded Areas to administer in 
his discretion and the Partially Excluded Areas according to his 
individual judgment and the extia obligation to exepute the 
Governor General’s, oideis.’ * 

The Council of Ministers.— Although the executive authority 
of the Province is vested in the Governor and is to be exercised 
in his name, the Act provides for a Council of Ministers to aid 
and advise him in the exercise of his functions except in so far as 
he is required by the Act to exercise them in his discretion The 
Act does not say anything, about the way in which the Governor 
IS to appoint his Council of Ministers oi about their relation to the 
Legislature except that they are to be summoned and chosen by 
him m his discietion and that they hold office during his pleasure. 
A Munster ceases to hold office if he is not a member of the 
Provincial Legislature for a period of six consecutive months. 
Correctly to understand the position of the Ministers m relation 
to the Governor and the Legislature, the Act must be read along 
with the Instrument of Instructions It is laid down in the latter 
that the Governor should appoint his ministers in consultation 
with the person who in his judgment is likely to command a 
stable majority in the Legislature, and that they should collec- 
tively command the confidence of the Legislature In other words, 
the Governor is asked to invite the leader of the majority party 
m the Legislature to form the iniiiistry and to appoint those 


* Masani and Chintamani, India’s Constitution at Woi K, page 89 
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peisons -whom lie rocom mends as his Ministers. It is only thus 
that the spiiit of collective lesponsibility <mu bo fosteied and 
enconiaged Though according to the Act the Mimsteis aie to 
hold office dining the pleisuie of the Goveinoi, Avhat is contained 
m the Instrument of Insti notions signifies that they are to lesigii 
■^'office if the Legislatme shows want of confidence in them The 
observance of the piinciple of losponsible government is sought 
to be secured in this mannei The Instiument of Tnsti notions 
IS made the vehicle of its intiodnction and development. 

Theie is one difficulty in the way of the working of the 
Cabinet type of government in the piovinces The Instrument of 
Instiuctions 01130105 upon the Goveinoi to see that so far as piacti- 
cable important minoiitv communities should bo lepieseuted in the 
ministry Under the system of sepaiate communal repiesentation 
in vogue in our countiy, it may not always be possible foi a 
ma3oiity paity to contain lepiesentatives of important minorities 
It is nof easy to say what would happen when the ma3ority paity 
has no member belonging to the minoiity community If the 
^ Goveinoi insists upon the obseivance of the pioviwon contained 
in the Instrument, a deadlock is bound to atise He may, howevei, 
take covei undei the saving clause ‘so far as is practicable’ 
and allow the minoiity to go without a seat in the 
cabinet The fact that the salaiies of the ministeis, aftei they 
have been once determined by an Act of the Legislatme, aie not 
sub3ect to its vote at the time the Budget is consideied by the 
Legislature is also inconsistent with the spml of lesponsible govern- 
ment An important means of enforcing responsibility is thus taken 
away from the Legislature The provision that the Governor may 
in his discretion pieside over the meetings of Ins Council of 
Ministeis is anothei departure from the piactice associated with the 
working of the cabinet type of Government in Great Britain 

Since the ministers are to be practically selected by the Prime 
y Minister or Premier as he is more popularly called, no qualifica- 
tions can be laid down for them except that they must be members 
of the Legislature And since for contmuing in office' they 
depend upon the support of the Legislature, they have no fixed 
tenure of office. The ministry remains in office so long as it 
retains a ma3ority in the Piovincial Assembly The Act does 
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not say anything about the numbei of ministers a piovince may 
have Their number has vaiiecl fiom piovmce to piovince, 
appaiently without legard to its size and population Assam 
had eight ministers while the United Piovinces had six, and the 
Cential Provinces only five. At one time Bengal had as many as 
eleven ministers. 

The Provincial Cabinets work on the portfolio system. Each 
minister is put in charge of one or more departments for whose 

administration he is held responsible Ordmaiy and routine matters 
are disposed of by the minister in charge of the department 
himself , important questions of piinciple and policy are discussed 
and decided by the Cabinet as a whole To assist him in adminis- 
tering the department or departments under his chaige, a 
minister is given one oi more parliamentary secretaiies These 
officials are gen ei ally found in countiies having the parliamentary 
foim of government 

The Provincial Executive is thus of the cabinet or pailiamen- 
tary type It consists of the Covernoi who lepresents the Ciown 
as the supreme head of the Piovince, and a Council of Ministers 
responsible to the legislatuie The Piovinces thus enjoy respon- 
sible government. The discretionaiy powers and special 
responsibilities of the Governor lestiict the scope of responsible 
government Communal electoiates and communal parties, the 
scheme of lepresentation in the Piovincial Legislatuie, and the 
power of the Governor to suspend the Constitution are inconsistent 
with the principles of responsible goveiiiment and retaid its 
development. Full and genuine responsible government cannot 
thus be said to have been conceded by the Act even in the 
/piovincial spheie Neveitheless, the Act of 1935 is a great 
advance on the Act of 1919 

PKOVINCIAL LEGISLATURE 

Its Constitution. — While all the Goveinois’ Piovinces have 
essentially the same executive, in the constitution of their- 
legislatuies they show diffeience in one fundamental lespect Six 
of them — namely, Assam, Madias, Bengal, Bombay, Bihai, and 
the United Provinces (the student can easily lemerabei then names 
with the help of the memonic word ainbti ) — have a bicameial 
legislature The lower and moie demociatic chambei is called 
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the Legislative Assembly, and the uppei chambei which is moie 
oligaichic IS known as the Legislative Council The lemaining 
Provinces — namely, the Punjab, the Central Provinces and Beiai, 
the IJoith- Western Frontier Provrnce, Orissa, and Sind — have each 
a single chamber called the Legislative Assembly In every 
^province the Governor as the representative of the King Emperor 
is an integral part of the Legislature 


The Act of 1935 introduces the bicameral system of legislature 
in some of the provinces for the first time The question of 
introducing rt in the provinces was considered and rejected by 
Mr Montague and Lord Chelmsford on the ground that it was 
unnecessary and inexpedient The J P C came to a different 
conclusion and accepting the proposal of the White Paper 
recommended the establishment of second chambers in five 
provinces The British Parliament added Assam to the list If the 
arguments for and against its introduction are carefully considered 


and weighed, it will be found that the case rests on very weak 
foundations Indian opinion regards it as a retrograde step and as 
an unwanted and unwarranted brake upon progressive legislation on 
matters social, economic and political It is a concession to vested 
interests which were afraid lest the introduction of democracy 
should adversely affect them. 

The introduction of second chambers is sought to be defended 


on the following grounds • (?) In view of the enlarged powers 
of the provincial legislatures it was necessary to create second 
chambers m some provinces to give representation to vested 
interests On examination it would be found tliat vested interests 
are strong in all the six provinces where the system has been 
introduced In the U P , and Bengal and Bihar there are big land- 
lords, then zemindaii interests had to be safeguarded, in Madras and 
Bombay there are strong capitalist interests as much deserving of 
protection as the zemindari interests in the first named thiee 
provinces In Assam there are the powerful tea planters («) The 
second ehambei is deemed to be necessary as providing a safe- 
guard against hasty, rash, and ill-consideied legislation which the 
lower chamber is calculated to pass because of the strong popular 
dement ,t m expeeted to have Th.e pomt .s well put by Lord 
Halifax m the following words ‘In India, embarking upon a new 
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caieer of responsible legislative power, there is everything to be 
said, where material for such Chambers exists, for establishing such 
Ghambeis for the puipose of revision and the encouragement of 
piudent legislation and to resist imprudent legislation at all events, 
giving the other Chamber the opportunity of second thought It 
is not to entrench piivilege or afford merely one more tiresome 
check upon the opportunities in India to adopt a progressive 
policy.’*** 

Piogiessive Indian opinion is opposed to the system on the 
ground that the second chambers, dominated as they would be by 
, vested interests, would be highly conservative and reactionary 
in outlook, and would therefore' impede progressive social and 
economic legislation '^It is also contended that it would be 
difficult to find suitable personnel to man the second chambers m 
the provinces Persons of requisite qualifications to act as elder 
statesmen aie not available in sufificient number. In the third 
place, it is argued that in view of the ample safeguaids provided 
in the shape of the special powers and lesponsi bill ties of the 
Q-overnor, any further check upon hasty and imprudent legislation 
by the provincial assemblies is uncalled for The fear that the 
second chambers would act as citadels of reactionary politics and 
add much to the cost of administration has been borne out by the 
expeiience of their woiking. 

Composition of the Legislative Councils — The composition of 
the Legislative Councils in the six provinces named above where 
the bicameral system has been introduced is set forth in the table 
given below : 


Province Total of Seats 


Madras. Not less than 54 
not more than 66 
\ 

Bombay. Not less than 29 
not more than SO 

Bengal Not less than 68 
not more than 6b 


U. P. Not less than 68 / 
not more than 60 ^ 

Bihar Not less than 29 
not more than 30 


Assam Not less than 21 
not more than 2V1 
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Not less than 6 
not more than 8 

Not less than 6 
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Not less than 3 
not more than 4 


Quoted by Joshi, T/ie New ConsUtutton of India, page 218. 
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The seats to be filled by the Assembly in Bengal and Bihar 
are to be filled in accoidance with the system of Pioportional 
Eepiesentation by means of single transfeiable votes In each 
case the Q-overnor has been given the power to nominate a 
limited number of peisons to the Council in oidei to provide 
representation for special interests, particularly foi women, and 
also to lediess any possible inequality 

Like the Federal Council of State, the Provincial Legislative 
Councils are to be permanent bodies not subject to dissolution 
Nearly one-thiid of the members retire every three yeais. Mem- 
bers die elected for a term of nine years When the Councils weie 
first constituted in 1937, the Governoi of each province, acting in 
his disci etion, cm tailed the tenure of one-thiid oi the members to 
three yeais, and of the other one-thud to six years to provide for - 
the election of nearly one-thud of the members at the end of 
eveiy three years A member chosen to fill a casual vacancy 
will be chosen for the remainder of his predecessor’s term of office 

Composition of the Legislative Assemblies — The table on 
the next page sets forth the scheme of the composition of the 
Legislative Assemblies in the various provinces It will be 
observed that each Assembly consists of elected members only , 
the nominated bloc which formed such an important feature ot 
the provincial legislatuies under the Act of 1919 has been done 
away with altogether The total of seats is, in each case, divided 
among the communities and interests according to the scheme 
embodied in the notorious Communal Award given by Mr 
Ramsay Macdonald in 1932, as modified by the Poona Pact 
The Award has created as many as 17 different electorates They 
are as follows 1 aeneial electorates consisting ot the Hindus 
and such communities as have not sought and obtained separate 
communal representation, eg, the Parsis 2 Seats leseived 
. for the Scheduled Glasses in accordance with the Poona Pact, 
but out of general seats 3 Electorates' for Mohammadans! 

4 Electoiates for Europeans 5 Electorates for Anglo-Indians 
6. Electoiates for Indian Chustians 7 Electorates for Sikhs in 
the Punjab and the North West Fiontiei Province 8 Electorates 
for Commeic© and Industry including mining and planting 
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interests. 9 Electorates for Landloids 10 Electoiates fof Labour 
11 Univeisity Electorate. 12. Electoiates for backward aieas and 
tribes 13 Electoiates for women, geneial 14 Electorate foi Sikb 
women in tlie Punjab. IB. Electoiates for Muhammadan women, 
16. Electoiate for Indian Chiistian women in Madias,' 17 Electorate 
T' for Anglo-Indian women in Bengal The seats assigned to each 
of them aie fixed by the Am aid foi each piovince The essence of 
the scheme is that the Muslims vote for the Muslims, the Sikhs for 
the Sikhs, the Euiopeans foi the Europeans, the Anglo-Indians for 
the Anglo-Indians, and the Indian Christians for the Indian Chris- 
tians only No Muslim, Sikh, European, Indian Christian and 
Anglo-Indian can stand from a General constituency oi be a votei 
in it The lesult of this system of communal lepiesontation thiough 
sepal ate electoiates is to divide the nation into ivater-tight com- 
paitments, destroy national unity, and foster and encourage selfish 
and sepaiatist tendencies Unless the parties mutually agree to 
abandon the system, it shall continue. 

The Award gave special repiesentation through separate 
electorates to the Scheduled Classes also, inspite of the warning 
given to the Biitish Government by Mahatma Gandhi that he 
would lesist with his life any scheme to disintegiate the Hindu 
community When the Am aid 'was published, Mahatma ji 
gave notice to the Biitish Goveimnent that he would fast unto 
death unless separate electoiates for tlie Depiessed Classes were 
given up Theie was a great stii iii the countiy wdien 
Mahatmaji eiiteied upon his histoiic fast in the Yeivada Jail 
The lepiesentatives of the Caste Hindus and the Scheduled Classes 
met together and airived at a mutually agreed scheme Mhich gave 
the Depressed Classes almost double the numbei of seats allotted 
by the Award but letained common electoiates M'lth the Hindus 
Aceoiding to the Poona Pact the seats reseived loi the Depiessed 
Classes aie to be filled by an unusual foim of double election, 
All members of the Depiessed Classes whose names aie entered in 
the electoral roll of a geneial constituency which is to letuin one 
Scheduled Class representative will elect a panel of tour men 
from amongst themselves The ioui candidates who leceive the 
highest number of votes m this piimaiy election Mill be the 
only candidates eligible to stand foi election liom the constituency 
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at the time of geneial election when the whole body of electois, 
caste Hindus and member-^ of the Depiessed Classes, will vote 
together,’ and the candidate receiving the highest numbei of votes 
will be retuined as the representative of the Depiessed Classes 

The Legislative Assemblies, unless sooner dissolved by the 
Groveinois in then discretion, aie to continue foi a period of five 
yeais fiom the day of then fiist meeting Then teim cannot be 
extended by the Qoveinoi A peison cannot be a member of both 
Chambers of the provincial legislatuie He cannot also be a 
member of both the Federal Legislatuie and a Piovincial 
Legislature If he is elected to both, he has to lesign his seat in 
one of them. If he does not do so within a period specified by the 
Governor, his seat in the Piovincial Legislature will be declaied 
vacant 

Composition of the U. P. Legislature — It is composed of the 
Goveiuoi as the representative of the King-Empeior, and two 
Chambers respectively called the Legislative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Council consists of 
not less than 53 and not more than 60, membeis of whom 
not less than 6 and not moie than eight are nominated by 
the Governor Of the remaining 52 elected seats, 31 aie 
Geneial, 17 Muslim, and 1 is the Euiopean seat. The Legislative 
Assembly contains 228 members Out of them, 140 represent 
the Geneial constituencies, 20 lepiesent the Schedulel Classes, and 
64 aie Muslims Europeans and Indian Ohiistians have two 
representatives each, and Anglo-Indians one Theie are thiee 
lepresentatives of Commerce and Industry, thiee of Laboui, and 
six of Landloids The thiee piovincial univeisities have one 
lepresentative There aie 6 women’s seats in all, 4 Geneial and 
two Muslim 

Franchise for the Assembly — The Act does not lay down 
franchise qualifications They aie detei mined b}’’ an Order-in- 
Council which geneially follows the findings of the Fianchise 
Committee piesided ovei by Loid Lothian Undei the Act of 
1919 the light to vote was extended to about 3 of the total 
population The Simon Commission lecommended the enfianchise- 
ment of not less than 10 % of the population The First Round 
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Table Confeieuce wanted the light to be extended to about a 
quaitei of the total population Piogiessive Indian opinion has 
for long demanded the lutioduction of unueisal adult* fianchise 
The Fianchise Committee appointed by the Second ETC 
^nfianchised about 14 % of the total population of Biitish India 
The piesent electoiate consists of some 35 million voteis of whom 
between 28 and 29 million are males and ovei 6 million females, 
as compaied with 7 million males and three bundled and fifteen 
thousand females under the old franchise. About 10 % of the 
Scheduled Classes have been enfianchised. 

In order to be entitled to get his oi hei name registered 
m the electoral loli of a constituency, a person has to satisfy 
several types of qualifications. He must be a Biitish sub3ect, oi 
the Euler or a subject of a State winch has acceded to the Federa- 
tion, or a subject of any prescribed Indian State, and must 
be 21 j^ears of age at least If the constitoency is a Muslim, 
Sikh, Indian Chiistian, Anglo-Indian or European constituency, 
he must be a Muslim, a Sikh, an Indian Chustian, an Anglo-Indian, 
or a European respectively No one who is entitled to be a voter 
in any one of these constituencies can be a voter in a General cons- 
tituency This does not applj' to general seats reserved tor women 
in Assam and Onssa In every case, the person must have 
resided in the constituency foi a period which vanes in different 
provinces, being 120 days in Madias and 180 in Bombay 
In addition, he must satisfy at least one of the following qualifi- 
cations payment of income-tax, of land revenue oi rent in 
respect of agricultural land, of house-rent in cities and municipal 
tax above a certain minimum Possession of certain educational 
qualifications, e g , having passed the matriculation examination, 
or being a discharged, pensioned or retired officer oi soldier in 
the army also entitles a person to become a voter. Special 
qualifications have been laid down foi women and members of the 
Scheduled Classes to secure their adequate representation 

Electoral qualifications vary according to the circumstances 
prevailing in different provinces. Then general effect is however 
to enfiauchise nearly the same classes and categories of population 
in all the provinces Heie we shall describe the qualifications as 
they are m foice in the United Provinces 
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Subject to the general qualifications with regard to age, 
residence, etc meiitioped above, a peison is qualified to get his 
(or her) name included in the voters’ list in a constituency, if he 
(or she) satisfies any one of the following qualifications : 

1 Qualifications with regaid to Taxation • He must have been 
assessed to income-tax in the previous financial yeai, or to a 
municipal tax on an income of not less than Rs. 150/- per annum. 

2. Qualifications dependent on Pi operty He must be the owner 
or tenant of a house or building in the constituency the annual 
rental value of which is not less than Rs 24/- pei annum, or he 
must be the owner of land in respect of which land revenue of not 
less than five rupees a year is payable, or the tenant of a' land m 
respect of which lent of not less than ten rupees a year 
IS payable or an under-propnetor of land in Oudh in respect 
of which an under-proprietaiy rent of not less than five rupees 
IS payable, or if he resides m any of the Hill Pattis of Kumaon, 
he must own a fee simple estate, or be a khatkai, or the^owner 
of land in respect of which land revenue or cesses of any kind 
are payable 

3 Educational Qualifications — He must have passed the 
Upper Primary or an equivalent examination 

4 Service Qualifications — He must be a letired, pensioned, 
01 discharged officer, non-commissioned officer, or soldier of His 
Majesty’s legulai military forces. 

A person is qualified to be included in the electoral roll of a 
territorial constituency in^ any of the Hill Pattis of Kumaon if, 
subject to general qualifications, he is a Shilpakar and designated 
as such by the ShiJpakar families of the village 

5 Additional qualifications foi Women — A woman is 
qualified to be a voter if, subject to the general qualifications 
as regards age, residence, etc , she is the pensioned widow or_ 
the pensioned mother of an officer, non-commissioned officer, or 
soldier of His Majesty’s regular military forces, or if she is literate, 
or if her husband is the owner or tenant of » a house or building 
whose rental value is not less than Rs 36/- per annum, or pays 
municipal tax on an income of not less Rs 200/- per year, or 
owns land m respect of which land revenue amounting to not less 
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than Rs 25/- is pajable, or, if a resident in the Hill Pattis of 
Kumaon, o\\ns a fee simple estate, pays land revenue or is a 
hhatliar^ or is an under-pioprietor or occupancy tenant in Oudh 
of land in respect of which land revenue of not less than Rs 25/- 
4IS payable, or is a tenant holding land in respect of which a rent of 
not less than Rs 50/- is payable, or is assessed to income tax, or is 
a pensioned oi discharged officer or soldier in His Majesty’s regulai 
army It may be stated that the writing of an application by a 
woman is accepted as Sufficient proof of her being literate for 
electoral purposes 

In some provinces special qualifications are laid down for 
members of the Scheduled classes For example, in the Punjab, a 
Scheduled class member is entitled to be included in the electoral 
roll of a constituencj* it he is literate, or m the previous year has 
owned immovable property in the Province, not being land assessed 
to land revenue, of the value of not less than fifty rupees, or has 
owmed in the previous year malha of a house of the value of not 
3 »less than Rs 50/- or has during the preceding year occupied as 
tenant immovable property in the constituency of the rental value 
of not less than Rs 36/- a year 

No person who is declared to be of unsound mind by a 
competent court, or is declared guilty of corrupt practices and 
other offences in connection with elections, or who is undergoing a 
sentence of transportation or imprisonment, is entitled to get his 
name included in the electoral roll of a constituency. No person 
can vote unless his name is on the electoral roll of a constituency 
If the name of the person appears on the electoral roll of more 
than one territorial cpnstituency, he cannot vote in more than on^ 
such constituency In other words, plural voting in teiritorial 
constituencies is not permitted But if a constituency is asked to 
return two or more members, a voter will have H;wo or moie 
Tvotes A person may have one vote in 'a territorial constituency 
and another vote m a non-territonal constituencj , e g , in the 
university constituency 

Franchise for the Legislative Council — Subject to the geneiaP 
qualifications in lespect of residence, etc , a person is entitled to 
become a voter for the United Provinces Legislative Council if he 
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or she pays income tax on an annual income of not less Rs 4,000/- , 
01 pays land leyemie amounting to not less than Rs 1,000/- per 
year, or lent amounting to not less than Rs 1500/- a year, or holds 
a title not lowei than that of Rao Bahadui, or has been a member . 
of any legislatuie, minister, executive councillor, member of th( 
senate or court of a univeisity, a High Court Judge, the presiden 
of a municipal or district board, or the chaiiman of a centia 
co-operative bank A woman is entitled to become a voter if hei 
husband pays income tax on an annual income of not less thai 
Rs. 10,000/- per year, or land levenue o'f not less than Rs 5,000/- 
a year A Haiijan can become a voter if he pays income tax or 
an income of Rs 2,000/- or pays land revenue of Rs 200/- oi renl 
of Rs 500/- per year 

Qualifications regarding membership of a Provincial Legis- 
lature. A peison is not qualified to be chosen a member of a 
Provincial Legislature if he or she is not a Biitish subject, nor the 
Rulei or subject of a State which has acceded to the Federation, nor 
a subject of a presciibed State in that behalf, and is nof less than 
25 years of age in the case of a seat in the Legislative Assembly, 
and not less than 30 yeais of age in the case of a seat in the 
Legislative Council Further, his or hei name must be included 
in the electoral roll of some constituency in the Piovince 

No peison can be elected to the Legislatuie if he or she holds 
any office of profit under the Ciown in India other than an office 
declared by an Act of the Provincial Legislatuie as not disqualify- 
ing its holder on this giound The Act of 1935 lays down that a 
member of the Council of Ministeis, Fedeial or Provincial, shall not 
be deemed to hold an office of profit undei the Crown. Persons 
declared to be of unsound mind by a competent court, or undis- 
chq,iged insolvents, or who have been convicted of an offence or 
a coirupt practice in relation to elections which has been declaied 
to be an offence entailing disqualification for membeiship of the 
Legislature by an Act of the Legislature or by an Order-in-Council, 
and unless such period has elapsed as may be specified m that Act 
or Order, or have been sentenced to tiansportation or imprisonment 
for not less than two yeais, unless a period of five years or less 
as the Governor may allow in a particular case, has elapsed since 
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then lelease, oi aie nndeipfoing a «!entence of irapusonment or 
tianspoitation, cannot become membeis of the Legislatuie FaiUne 
to lodge a return of election expenses disqualifies a candidate for 
election or his election agent foi inembeisbip of the Legislatuie 
foi five years or until it ib removed by the Governor in bis 
discretion 

Officers and Sessions , etc., of the Legislature. — Every 
Ohambei elects from among its membeis two officers called the 
Speaker and the Deputy Speaker in the case of the Legislative 
Assembly, and the Piesideiit and .the Deputy President in that 
of the Legislative Council Each of them maj^ resign Ins office or 
be removed fiom it by a majority of the membeis on fourteen days’ 
notice. Their duties are mmilai to those of the presiding officers 
of the House of Assembly and the Council of State All questions 
are decided by a majoiity of the members present and voting 
One-sixth of the members constitute the quoiiim for the Assembly 
and ten for the Council. 

\ 

The sessions of the Chambers are called by the Governor who 
also prorogues them More than six months should not elapse 
between two sessions of the Legislature Every minister has the 
right to address and speak in each Chamber but can vote only in 
the Chamber to which he belongs The Advocate General also has 
the right to participate in the proceedings of either Chamber but 
not the right to vote 

The members shall receive such salaries and allowances as may 
be determmed by the Legislature Their privileges are of the 
same nature as those of the membeis of the Eedeial Legislatuie 
They have the right to express then opinions on subjects discussed 
in the legislature fieely and fearlessly No action can be taken 
against them in any court of law for the views expressed or the 
votes given on the floor of the House This freedom of speech is 

not absolute, It IS subject to the rules and regulations made by 
t le egislature. It should be remembered that this freedom does 
not extend to unofficial publication of the speeches delivered in 
le Legislature The other privileges of the members are to be 
such as may be defined from time to time by Acts of the Legis- 
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Powers and Functions — The poweis and functions of a' 
Provincial Legislature aie greAtly similar to those of the Federal 
Legislature. They may be desciibed undei four different heads • 
legislative, financial, administiative, and deliberative 

Ca) Legislative Poweis — The Piovincial Legislature is the sole 
law-making agency in the Province It has the exclusive powei to 
make laws for the whole or any part of the province on matters 
enumerated in the Provincial Legislative List Except under 
an emergency or with the consent of two or more Provinces, the 
Federal Legislature has no power to legislate upon them The 
Provincial Legislature has concurrent powers with the Fedeial 
Legislature to make- laws on matters enumerated m the Concurient 
Legislative List It has no power to legislate on matters included 
in the Federal Legislative List which are exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of the Fedeial Legislature 

Like the Fedeial Legislatuie, the^ Provincial Legislatuies are 
non-sovereign legislating bodies Their legislative competence is 
restiicted in several ways In view of what has been said about 
the Federal Legislature on this topic'*', it is not necessaiy to entei 
into details heie. It is sufficient to point out that theie aie 
certain matters on which the Provincial Legislatures cannot legis- 
late at all, and other matters legislation conceimng which cannot 
bo undeitakeii without the previous sanction given by the Goveinoi 
in his discietio'n. The Governor possesses leal veto over the 
legislature The Governor of a Piovinco can leserve a Bill foi 
the consideiation of the Governoi Geneial who may eithei assent 
to it on behalf of the King-Erapeior, oi leturii it to the Provincial 
Legislature foi leconsideration, oi leseive it foi His Majesty’s 
consideiation. Above all theie is the powei vested in the King 
to disallow a Bill to which the Governoi or the Goveinoi Geneial 
has given ^assent Piovisions with regaid to disci imination aie 
also in the natuie of lestiictions on its authoiity It is ^haidly 
necessaiy to remind the readei that the Provincial Legislatuies 
have no constituent poweis 

There is an additional lestriction on the legislative powers of 
a Piovincial Legislatuie. The previous sanction of the Governor 
General given m his discietion is necessaiy for the introduction 


See Supra pasfc ‘19. 
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m the Provincial Legislatuie of a Bill which lepeals or amends 
any piovision of any Act oi the Biitish Pailiament extending to 
Butish India, lepeals, amends oi is lopugnant to any Oidinance 
pioraulgated by the Governor Geneial oi to any Act enacted by 
him) 01 affects matters in which the Goveinoi Geneial is to act m 
his discretion, oi affects the piocednie in criminal cases in winch 
Euiopean Biitish subjects are involved 

(a) Fmanctal Pouci^i — The financial powers of a Piovincial 
Legislature are broadly similar to those of the Federal Legislature 
Except 111 one important respect the financial procedure is identical 
in the two spheies, the differ once being that whoie.is in the 
Federal Legislature the Council of State has been given the power 
to vote supplies along with the IIouso of Assembly, in the 
provincial sphere, even where the bicameral system has been 
introduced, the power to vote supplies is the exclusive concern of 
the Legislative Assembly , the Legislative Council has nothing 
to do with the voting on demands for grants 

Lihe the Federal Legislature, a Piovincial Legislature has no 
initiative in financial matters All proposals for imposing 

or increasing taxation, borrowing money, and for charging 
expenditure on provincial revenues must come with the pievious 
recommendation of the Governor The initiative thus lies with 
him He causes the Annual Financial Statement to be laid before 
the Chamber or Chambers before a financial year starts The State- 
ment must show separately (t) the sums required to meet expenditure 
charged on the provincial revenues and thus not req^uiiing the 
vote of the Assembly, and («) sums required to meet other expendi- 
ture not so charged and therefore standing in need ot the 
Assembly s vote If there are any sums luchtded solely because the 
Governor has directed their inclusion as being necessary for the 
proper discharge of any of his special responsibilities, they have 
to be shown separately Any question whether any proposed 
expenditure is a charge on provincial revenues or not is to be 
decided by the Governor in his discretion The following are 
the items of expenditure charged on provincial leveques 

(a) Salaries and allowances of the Governor and dtliei 
expenditure relating to his office for which provision is made by an 
Order-in-Council 
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(6) Debt charges for which the Province is liable, including 
inteiest, sinking fund and redemption chargesj expenditure 
incuired in raising loans and the service and redemption of debt 

(c) Salaries and allowances of the Ministeis and the Advocate 
General. Theie is neither precedent nor wan ant for making the ' 
salaries of the Ministers a non-votable subject. This is inconsistent 
with true parliamentary procedure. 

(d) Salaries and allowances of the High Couit Judges. 

(e) Expenditure incurred in connection with the administration 
of Excluded aieas 

(f) Sums lequired to satisfy the judgment, award or decree 
of any court. 

(g) Any other expendituie charged by the Act. 

Though not subject to the vote of the Assembly, all these items 
except the salaiy and allowances of the Govern oi can be discussed 
by the Legislature Votable expenditure must be submitted 
to the Legislative Assembly in the form of demands foi grants 
The Assembly may lefuse a grant, reduce it, oi assent to it It 
cannot inciease or tiansfei it. 

After the voting on the various demands is over, the Governor 
authenticates by his siguatuie a schedule, specifying (?) the giants 
made by the Assembly, (w) the grants reduced oi refused by the 
Assembly but included by him as being necessaiy for the proper 
discharge of any of his special responsibilities, and { 111 ) the sums 
charged on the revenues of the Province The authenticated 
Schedule is to be hud before the Assembly but is not open to 
discussion or voting No expenditure from the revenues of the 
Province is ^ authorised unless it is in accordance with the 
authenticated Schedule If in the course of the financial year 
further expenditure becomes necessary, a Supplementary State- 
ment has to be placed befoie the Assembly and the same 
procedure has to be gone through 

It IS thus clear that as in the Eederal Government, so in the 
case of Provincial Governments, a substantial portion of the 
revenues is spent on purposes over which the Legislature has no 
control. This portion is much greater in the Federal than rn the 
Provincial sphere because there are no reserved departments 
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m the latter Over the rest of the budget, the contiol of the 
Legislature is subject to the power of the Governor to restore a 
refused or reduced giant if the refusal or the reduction affects the 
due discharge of any of his special lesponsibilities The financial 
powers of the Provincial Legislature are thus limited and restricted 
in various ways 

(c) Control ovei Admmi^ti ation — A Legislatuie exercises 
supervision and control ovei administiation through its power ^ 
of voting supplies, moving motions of adjournment and resolutions 
on important questions of policy, and asking questions and 
supplementary questions The Provincial Legislatuies have all 
these powers granted to them We have examined the extent to 
which they control finance Since the tenure of the Ministers 
practically depends upon the pleasure and good-will of the 
Legislative Assembly, the resolutions adopted by the latter have 
to be given effect to by the administration The question lioui is 
a very lively and interesting time of which the members make a 
very good use in exposing the acts of omission and commission of 
' the executive The Committees set up by the Legislature are 
also highly useful for this purpose 

It should be remembered that in so far as the Governor 
administers any affair in his discretion or in the exercise of his 
individual judgment, the Legislature is precluded from exeicising 
any effective contiol over it The fact that the superior Services, 
though working under the popular Ministers, are not subject 
to then control (The ministers cannot take any disciplinary action 
against them), also reduces the control of the Legislature over the 
administration. 

(d) Dehberative Powers — Subject to the power of the 
Governor to prohibit questiqns and resolutions on certain subjects, 
the Provincial Legislatuie has full power to move resolutions and 
discuss important questions of national policy The power of the 
Legislature to mould and shape the policies of the Provincial 
Government is more real and less restricted than its financial 
powers and the power to control administration 

Legislative Procedure — A Bill other than a Finance Bill may 
oiiginate in either Ohambei A Finance Bill can originate only 
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in the Assembly. Every Bill has to pass thiough the following 
stages. A member who wishes to introduce a Bill must first 
obtain leave of the House to move it He may make a shoi^ speech 
in its support. Any member may oppose its introduction. If there 
is opposition, the question is put to vote without further discussion,^ 
and decided by majority of votes Aftei it has been introduced, 
it must be published in the Gazette Sometimes the Governor 
orders the publication of a Bill in the Gazette even though no 
motion has been made for leave to introduce it. In such a case 
theie is no need to obtain leave. After the Bill has been intro- 
duced and published in the Gazette, its sponsor moves that it be 
read for the first time. This constitutes the first reading At 
this stage only the general pimciples are discussed ; consideration 
of details is not permitted If the Bill passes the first reading, it 
is usually referred to a Committee for detailed examination, or 
circulated for eliciting publid opinion and then referred to a 
Select Committee. This is called the Committee stage. After 
the Committee has finished examination, it is reported to the 
House and read there a second time Duiing the second reading ' 
its various clauses are considered and amendments to them 
allowed After the second reading is over, the mover proposes 
that the Bill be read foi the third time At this stage only verbal 
changes are allowed After it has been read and passed for the 
third time, it is sent up to the other Chambei to go through the 
same stages. If it, is passed by the other Chamber without 
amendments or with amendments to which the oiiginating 
Chamber agrees, it is presented to the Governoi for his assent 
The Governor may give or refuse Ins assent, or return the Bill to' 
the Chamber with his message for reconsideration If the Bill is 
repugnant to an Imperial Act, or affects the position and status ot 
a High Couit, or affects the Permanent Settlement, or appeals to 
the Governor to be discriminatory in its character, he shall 
reserve it foi the consideration of the Governoi General, who may 
assent to it, reserve it for His Majesty’s pleasure, or direct the 
Governor to return it to the Legislatuie with a message for recon- 
sideration A Bill assented to by the Governor or the Governor 
General may be disallowed by the King within a period of twelve 
months from the date of assent. ^ 
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I£ theie is disagreement between the two Chambers over the 
Bill in any lespect, it canhot be presented to the G-oVetnor for his 
assent. If a Bill is not piesented to the Governoi within twelve 
months of its having been passed by one Ohambei and sent to the 
other, he may in his discietion call a joint sitting of the two 
Houses for the purpose of deliberating and voting on it If the 
Bill relates to finance or to a mattei in which the Governor has a 
special responsibility, he may call the joint meeting without 
waiting for the full term of twelve months A Bill passed at the 
joint sitting by a majoiity is consideied to have been passed by 
both the Chambers Conflicts between the two Chambers are 


thus resolved by the device of joint sitting 

The Governor and the Legislature.-^ The Governor enjoys 
several important powers in lespect of the Chambers of the 
Legislature and their piocedure He summons the Chamber or 
Chambers of the Legislature, and prorogues the same He can 
dissolve the Assembly before its full term Although these 
functions aie to be performed in his discietion, it is expected that 
the initiative shall he more with the Premier than with the 
Governor The Governor can address the Chambers separately 
or jointly and can require the attendance of the members for this 
purpose, and can send messages to them in regard to pending 
Bills In case of differences between the two Chambers, he can, 
in his discretion, summon a joint bitting to settle them His assent 
is necessary for Bills passed by the Legislature He can withhold 
it and thus prevent a Bill from becoming law. 


Although every Chamber of the Legislature has the power to 
frame rules for regulating its business and procedure, the Act 
gives the Governor the extraordinary power to make rules, in his 
discretion and after consulting the Speaker, foi regulating the 
procedure and conduct of business in matteis relating to any of 
his special responsibilities He can also make rules for the timely 
completion of the financial business This power of making rules 
IS a serious encroachment upon the powers of the Legislature 
Another extraordinary power possessed by him is to frame rules 
prohibiting, except with his previous pei mission, the asking of 
questions on or the discussion of matters pertaining to the relations 
between the Indian Government and any foreign power or Indian 
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States, affecting tlie administration of tribal and excluded areas, 

• r 

or a member of the ruling family in a State. 

If the Governor is satisfied that the discussion of a Bill, clause 
of a Bill, or any amendment to a clause, involves a giave menace to 
the peace and tranquillity of the province, or adversely affects the 
due discharge of any of his special responsibilities, he can, m his 
discretion, stop further discussion and direct that nb proceedings 
should be taken in relation to the Bill This also is a veiy impor- 
tant and extraordinary power possessed by him. 

No Bill which seeks to repeal, or amend, or which is repugnant 
to the provisions of a Governor’s Act, ,or affects any Act i elating 
to the police force, can be introduced in the Legislatuie without 
his previous sanction given in his discretion It should also be 
remembered that no ' Bill imposing or increasing a tax or 
proposing an expenditure, or dealing with the borrowing of 
money can be introduced in the Assembly except on his recom- 
mendation ^ 

All these powers enable the Goveinoi to dominate the 
Provincial Legislature They seiiously detract from the value of 
provincial autonomy 

Legislative powers of the Governor* — The Governor not only 
enjoys powers of initiation, regulation, and control in respect of 
the Provincial Legislature, he is also vested with the power of 
putting laws on the statute book over its head and even against its 
will Like the Governor General he is empowered to enact what 
are known as the Governors’ Acts, promulgate Ordinances when the 
Legislature is in recess and also when it is m session These 
powers have been conferred on him for the first time by the Act of 
1935 If the Governor thinks that for the proper discharge of his 
functions where he is required to use his discretion or exercise his 
individual judgment, legislative provision is necessary, he may, 
with the concurrence of the Governor General, issue a permanent 
Act called the Governor’s Act without consulting the Legislature 
or after considering its views Every such Act must be communi- 
cated through the Governor General to the Secretary of State, 
who has to lay it before Parliament A Governor’s Act has the 
same force and validity as an Act passed by the Legislature and 
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assented to by the Governor This is, of course, an extiaoidinary 
provision apparently inconsistent with the , principles of responsible 
government, but necessitated by the special responsibilities of the 
Governor in the administrative field 

■When the Provincial Legislature is not in session and a 
situation arises leq^uiiing immediate action, the Ministei may 
advise the Governor to issue an Oidi nance. If the matter is one 
wheie the Governor is lequned to exercise his individual judgment, 
or the Ordinance contains provisions which, had they been brought 
foiwaid in the foim a of legulai Bill, would have lequiied the 
previous sanction of the Goveinoi oi the Goveinoi Geneial, the 
Governoi shall exercise his individual judgment in piomulgating 
It. In cases where the Bill would have required the previous 
sanction of the Governor General, the Ordinance cannot be issued 
without the concurrence of the Goveinoi General An Ordinance 
of this type has the same force and effect as an Act of the 
Legislature but must be laid before the Legislature when it meets, 
and will cease to operate after six weeks of its meeting unless 
disapproved earlier It may be withdrawn by the Governor any 
time Two Ordinances of this type were passed in 1939 on the 
advice of Congress Ministers, the Madras Temple Entry Indemnity 
Ordinance, and the Bombay Fodder and Gram Ordinance 

There is another type of Ordinance which the Governor can 
issue on his own initiative and acting in his discretion If at any* 
time, whether the Legislature is in session oi not, the Governor 
IS satisfied that immediate action is necessary for the proper 
discharge of any of those functions which have to be performed 
in his discretion oi involve any of his special responsibilities, he 
may issue an Ordinance without consulting his ministers Such an 
Ordinance need not be placed before the Legislature and will 
remain in force for a period of six months, but may be extended 
for a further similar peiiod The power of issuing such an 

Ordinance has to be used with the concurrence of the Governor 
General except in an emergency Like the first, this is also an 
extraordinary power incompatible with responsible government 

The power of the Governor to issue a proclamation suspending 
the constitution in whole or in part and assuming to himself all 
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or any of the powers of any Provincial authority except the 
High Court in the event of the breakdown of the constitutional 
machinery has already been leferred to. 

EXCLUDED AND PARTIALLY EXCLUDED AREAS 

In the foregoing account of provincial government, on severa 
occasions reference was made to excluded and partially excludec 
areafe whose administration is a special responsibility of tli( 
Governor. It seems necessary to explain the meaning of these 
terms. 

The whole of British India is not equally advanced, educa- 
tionally, politically, and economically. There are certain 
communities inhabiting certain areas which aie backward , c g , 
the Gonds and the Santhals. Parhamentaiy institutions cannot 
possibly be introduced among such communities. The Biitish 
Government, out of their great solicitude for their welfaie, feared 
that their interests were liable to be neglected by the populai 
ministers Such areas have therefore been excluded from the 
operation of responsible government, and their administration 
made a special concern of the Governor An Order-in-Council 
made on the 3id of March, 1936, named the various excluded and 
partially excluded areas in the different provinces. 

If an area is so backward that parliamentary institutions 
cannot be introduced in it at all, it is classed as a wholly 
excluded aiea The Naga Hill district in Assam and a portion of 
theKangra district m the Punjab are two of the several such aieas 
They aie placed under the direct administration of the Governoi 
If an aiea is less backward, so that some of the laws passed 
by the provincial legislature can be applied to it, it is 
called a partially excluded area. The Governor has a special 
responsibility for its administration The Jaunsai-Bawar 
pargana of the Dehra Dun district, and a portion of the Mirzapur 
district have been classified as partially excluded areas in the 
United Piovmces 

A larger area has been included under these two categories 
by the Order-in-Council of March 3, 1936, tlian was the case 
under the Act of 1919 Indian opinion is against declaring extensive 
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aieas a& wholly or partially excluded It is also amusing to he 
told that a foreiguei like the Goveinoi of a province can look 
after the welfare of such aieas better than popular ministers 
The allegation that the latter might neglect their interests is 
^ pioved to be wrong by the keen interest taken by popular 
' ministers in the welfare of backward classes 

WORKING OF PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 

The Government of India Act of 1936 certainly constitutes a 
great improvement upon the Act of 1919 It proposed the 
introduction of partial responsibility in the Centre and the aboli- 
tion of dyarchy in the Piovinces But progressive opinion in the 
country as voiced in the resolutions passed by the Indian National 
Congress at the Paizpur session and the speeches delivered by its 
accredited spokesmen condemned it lock, stock and barrel 
The special powers and responsibilities of the Governor General 
and the provincial Governors, which figure so prominently in the 
Act and constitute as essential a featuie of it as the proposal to 
transfei power to the people, were partly responsible for this 
attitude of condemnation and rejection Nevertheless, when the ' 
general elections for the provincial legislatures were held in 
February, 1937, the Congress contested them and swept the polls 
in several provinces It secured a majority in the Lower House 
in six out of the eleven provinces and was the largest single party 
in two others The problem that confronted the Congress states- 
men was how to use these majorities to the best advantage One 
section led by Shri C Rajagopalachari was for accepting 
ofiSces and using them for strengthening the Congress position , 
the other group led by the then Pi esident Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru was stoutly opposed to office acceptance Mahatma Gandhi 
intervened and advised office acceptance provided the Governors 
gave an assurance that they would not use their special powers 
of interference and set aside 'the advice of the ministers in 
regard to their constitutional activities The Governors 
refused to give the assurance, and the Congress stayed out 
of office To meet the situation arising out of the refusal 
ot the majority party to assume the responsibilities of office. 
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the Governors foimed ministnes. This time was utilised 

by the Biitish Government and the Congress in defending their 
respective standpoints As a result of statements and speeches 
made by spokesmen on both sides, the situation clarified a good 
deal. On the stiength of a speech bioadcast by the Viceioy oi 
June 21, 1937* the Congress felt that it would not be easy foi th< 
Governors to use their special powers, and therefoie advised Con 
gressmen to accept office wherever they weie invited thereto f li 
this way, by means of the ‘assuiance clause’ the Congress widenec 
the bounds of the Constitution a good deal, and converted the sha 
dow of responsible government conceded by the Act into something 
veiy much like the real stuff. By devising the ‘assurance clause 
Mahatma]! showed wonderful political acumen and insight 

The Congress assumed office ^in July, 1937, and remained in 
the saddle till the close of October, 1939, when eight Congress 
Ministries tendered then resignations on the war issue During 
this two yeais’ peiiod the provincial executives functioned more 
smoothly than was expected. There was the minimum of 
interference by the Governors with the work of the Ministers, and 
instances where the Qoveinois invoked then special responsibilities 
and over-ruled then Ministers weie rare Most Congiessmen 


* In his broadcast Lord Linlithgow said that under Provincial Autonomy the 
Governor will ordinanlv be guided by the advice of his Ministers in all matters 
falling within the ministerial field, including the position of the minorities, the Services 
etc , and that the Ministers will be responsible not to the British Parliament, but to the 
Provincial Legislatures He further said that the Ministers had the duty of advising the 
Governors over the Svhole range of the executive Government within the ministerial 
field, including the area of his special responsibilities, and that in all matters in which 
he IS not specially required to exercise his individual judgment, it would be manda- 
tory upon the Governor to accept the advice of his Ministers 

t The following is the relevant extract from the historic resolution passed by the 
Working Committee on July 7, 1937 ‘The Committee feels, however, that the situation 
created as k result of the circumstances and events that have since occurred warrants 
the belief that it will not be easy for the Governors to use their special powers. 

The Committee has resolved that Congressmen be permitted to accept office 

where they may be invited thereto, but it desires to make it clear that the office has 
to be accepted and utilized for the purpose of working it in accordance with the lines 
laid down in the Congress Election Manifesto and to further in every possible wa) the 
Congress policy of combating the new Act on the one hand, and of prosecuting the 
constructive programme on the other ’ 
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account foi this in teims of the ‘gentlemen’s agieement’ reached 
between the Butish Groveinment and the OongieSs. Theie aie also 
persons who hold that it was due to the fact that the Congress 
Ministers refrained from lai'^ing inconvenient issues which would 
have led to a clash with the Biitish authoiities The tiuth seems 
to be that, if on the one hand the Congiess Ministers did not laise 
issues simply for the sake of cieating deadlocks, on the other hand, 
they also did not lefiain from pui suing then policies simply 
because they weie afiaid of obstiuction fiom the Governor. 
On one oi two occasions there was a diffeience of opinion between 
the Congiess Miuisteis and the Governor ovei the release of 
political prisoneis in the United Provinces and Bihar, which led to 
the resignation of the foimei The diffeiences were lesolved and 
the Ministers went back to their offices The reader desirous of 
going into details oi the ciisis and the way in which it was 
aveited is refened to the chaptei ‘Subsequent Working’ m Indians 
ConsMution at Work by Masani and Chintamani 

The Congress, however, was not destined to serve the people 
by lemaining in ofSce foi long As a lesult of the World War II 
>ivhich bioke out in September, 1939, its official caieer was cut 
short As a piotest against the mannei in which the Goveinor 
Geneial declaied India a belligerent on the side of Great Britain 
and her allies without consulting the ceiitial legislature and the 
provincial government^, the Congress mimstiies resigned in 
October The Goveinors weie not in a position to form alter- 
native ministnes, and therefoie suspended the constitution in the 
eight provinces where Congiess wielded power Undei Section 93 
of the Act they assumed all administiative and legislative powers 
in t leir own hands PaiJiamentary government thus came to an 
end in those provinces, and despotic rule was resumed It was 
hoped that the Leadeis' Confeience called by Loid Wavell at 
Simla in June last would succeed in solving the political deadlock 
in the country and popular ministries would again commence 
functioning m Section 93 provinces The failure oi the Conference 
lias meant postponement of the hope 

It IS also inteiesting to note that the resignation of the 
ongiess ministries in eight provinces in 1939 had repercussions 

* For details refer to p^ges 202 -04, Part I ~ 
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on the ■working of ‘piovincial autonomy’ in the remaining 
piovinces where the Constitution continued to function The 

f 

spirit which prevailed during the two yeais of Congress regime 
was no longer theie, and the Groveinoisliegan to interfere in the 
day-to-day administration and foice their will on the ministers. The 
way in which the late Mi Allah Eux, the Premier of Sind, was 
dismissed by the G-overnor, the letter which Dr S P. Muker3ee 
wrote to the Coveinor of Bengal while lesigning his ministership, 
and the way in which Mi. Fazlul Huq was compelled by the 
Governor to make way for a Muslim Leaguei as the Premier of 
Bengal, aie events whose significance cannot be lost The way 
in which the ministiies were installed in Assam, Orissa and the 
N. W. P. P with the help of Muslim Leaguers and a few seceders 
from the Congress, and the manner and spirit in which they 
worked, have their own tale to tell It was not the populai minis- 
ters who carried on the administration and fiamed the policies from 
1939 onward in these provinces, it was the Governor who ruled with 
the help of the Civil Service Responsible government remained 
there in name only , it did not exist in leality. Nothing demons- 
tiates bettei the hollowness of the Piovmcial Autonomy said to be 
established by the Government of India Act of 1935 

PROVINCIAL JUDICIARY 

Provincial Judicial Organization* — Each Governoi’s Piovince 
has a well organised judicial system of its own, distinct from its 
legislative and admimstiative organs. It consists of couits of 
vaiious kinds and lanks At the apex theie is a High Couit, or 
a Chief Court or a Judicial Commissionei’s Couit. Below it and 

to 

suboidinate to it theie aie the distiict courts, civil and criminal 
At the bottom theie aie the munsif’s couits for civil suits, and 

to 

the courts of thud class magistiates foi ciiminal cases Accoiding 
to the kinds of cases tried by them the couits may be distinguished 
as civil, ciiminal, and levenue courts. A biief account of the 
system is subjoined. 

High Courts — As stated above, the High Court stands at the 
head of the judicial organisation in a province. Seven ot the 
provinces — Madias, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bihar, and the Cential Piovinces — have High Couits 
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at their respective seats of government. Oudh has a Chief Court 
located at Lucknow Sind has been recently given a Chief Court 
in place of the Court of the Judicial Commissioner ]?or purposes 
of the Act of 1935 the last three are also treated as High Courts 
Assam and Orissa are the two Governor’s Hiovinces which have 
no High Court or any equivalent Couit 

The constitution, powers, and jurisdiction of the High Courts 
are prescribed by the Act of 1 935 A High Court is to consist of 
a Chief Justice and a number of other Judges whose maximum 
strength .'is fixed by the King-in-Council The Calcutta High 
Court cannot have more than 19 Judges exclusive of the Chief 
Justice, the High Courts at Bombay, Madras, and Lahore not more 
than 15 each, the one at Allahabad not more than 12, and the 
Batna High Court not more than 11 Judges. The maximum for the 
NagpurJSigh Court is 7 Judges, and for the Chief Courts of Oudh 
and Smd five The Court of the Judicial Commissioner of the 
N W F B cannot have more than 2 Judicial Officers Eveiy 
High Court Judge is appointed by His Majesty and is removable 
by him on the recommendation of the Bnvy Council. Temporary 
vacancies may be filled by the Governor General m his discretion. 
If the number of Judges is less than the prescribed maximum, the 
Governoi General can appoint additional temporary Judges for a 
peiiod of not more than two years The Indian Legislatures and 
the Councils of Ministeis have thus no hand in the appointment 

01 removal of the High Couit Judges This exclusion is tesented 
by Indians 

In order to be eligible for appointment as a High Court Judge, 
a person must be either a Bamstei of England or Northern Ireland 
of at least ten years’ standing, or a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates of Scotland or a pleader of an Indian High Court of the 
same standing, or a member of the Indian Civil Service of at least 
ten years’ standing who has for at least thiee years served 
as a District Judge A person who has held a judicial office 
in Biitish India not inferioi to that ot a suboidinate judge or judge 
of a small cause court for at least five yeais is also eligible foi 
appointment. A judge can hold office until the age of sixty yeais 
The salaiies, pensions, allowances, etc , of the judges are fixed 
from time to time by the King-m-Council. Then salaries and 
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allowances are a charge on the piovincial levenues and therefore 
not sub]ect to the vote of the Legislature 

The jurisdiction of the Indian High Courts is very wide. The 
High Courts of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras have both original 
and appellate jurisdiction while the other High Courts have mostly 
appellate jurisdiction. The former have admiralty jurisdiction in 
regard to cases committed on high seas. All have jurisdiction in 
matters civil and criminal, and those connected with wills, bank- 
ruptcy, civil marriages, and divorce. They superintend the working 
of courts subject to their appellate jurisdiction, and may call for 
returns, direct the transfer of any case from one court to another, 
prescribe rules and forms of practice, and determine the form in 
which book entries and accounts shall be kept by them. They also 
appoint clerks and other officers of the court. 

Until otherwise directed by an Act of the appropiiate 
Legislature, no High Court will have original juiisdiction in any 
matter concerning revenue or any act done or ordered to be done 
in its collection. A Bill seeking to amend this practice cannot be 
intioduced in the Federal or Provincial Legislature without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Q-overnor Greneral or the Grovernor given in 
his discretion All proceedings in High Courts shall be in the 
English language. 

As original courts in civil cases for Presidency towns, the 
High Courts can entertain cases involving amounts of money 
exceeding Rs 2000/-, and m criminal cases they can try cases 
committed to them by the Presidency magistrates. As courts of 
appeal they heai appeals both in civil and criminal cases from 
courts subordinate to them, as well as fiom their own original 
side. 

They are the highest courts of appeal for the Provinces in 
British India, but aie not supieme Where the amount of money 
involved in a civil suit is Rs 10,000/- or more, or when a substantial 
question of law is involved, an appeal lies from the decision of the 
High Court to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. In 
cases concerning the interpretation of the Act or an Order-in- 
Council an appeal fiom the High Couit lies to the Federal Court. 
Until the Federal Legislature passes a law to that effect, the 
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Federal Gouit cannot entertain appeals from the High Courts m 
civil cases. 

Like the Federal Court, the High Courts also are courts of 
record. Their decisions are cited as authoiity before the coutis 
subordinate to them 

Criminal Courts in the District. — For the administration of 
criminal justice a province is divided into a number of areafe 
called sessions divisions Their boundaries are usually identical 
■with those of the districts , into -which the province is divided 
for admimstiative purposes In each sessions area or district 
theie IS a Sessions Court which is the highest ciiminal court 
in the district It is presided over 'by a sessions judge. The 
Government may appoint one or more additional sessions judges 
in the district to help him The Sessions Court has both original 
and* appellate jurisdiction It is competent to try all criminal 
cases committed to it and to inflict the highest punishment 
authorized by law. Every death sentence passed by it is subject 
to confirmation by the High Court to which it is subordinate. The 
Sessions Court hears appeals against the decisions of the lower 
criminal courts in the district subordinate to iL 

Below the Sessions Court there are the couits of the magis- 
trates in the district They are of thiee grades. A first class 
magistrate is competent to pass a sentence of imprisonment upto 
two yeais and a fine not exceeding Rs, 1,000/- If authoiised 
to do so in writing by the District Magistrate, he can heai appeals 
from the lower couits. A second class magistrate can pass a 
sentence of imprisonment upto six months and a fine of Rs 200/- 
A thud class magistiate is empowered to pass a sentence of one 
month’s imprisonment and a fine of Rs 60/- Second and thud 
class magistiates have no appellate junsdiction The teintoiial 
limits of the jurisdiction of the various courts are fixed. Cases 

which they are not competent to tiy aie committed to the 
Sessions Couit 

In each district the District Collector is given the powers of a 
fiisr class magistiate, and is also known as the Distiict Magistrate 
In this capacity he supervises the work of other magistiates in 
the distiict and distributes voik among them Except in specified 
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matters, the Distiict and other magistiates are not subordinate to 
the Sessions Judge. In the Piesidcncy towns there are Presidency 
Magistrates, and m big cities City Magistrates to dispose of 
criminal cases and to commit the more important ones to th 
Sessions Court or the High Court as the case may be. 

Besides stipendary magistrates of the various classes, ther 
are honorary magistrates They also are ranked as firs! 
second and third class magistrates. Generally only petty case 
are sent to them. They usually work as a bench, and ar 
appointed by the provincial government. The Piovincial Govern 
ment may confei the powers of a first, second, or thud class 
magistrate on any person to be known as a Special Magistrate foi 
a specified term for dealing with criminal cases in a given locality 
or area outside Presidency towns 

Civil Courts in the District. — The civil courts functioning in 
the district are of several ranks The highest of them is the court 
of the District Judge. The District Judge has both original and 
appellate jurisdiction On the original side he can entertain suits 
irrespective of their pecuniary value, on the appellate side he hears 
appeals from the lower courts subordinate to him or in cases in 
which the amount involved is not more than Rs 5,000/- 

Below the court of the District Judge are the courts of the 
Civil Judge and the Munsif The Civil Judge can try almost any 
civil suit irrespective of the amount of money involved and has 
appellate powers also. In other words, his powers are almost 
similar to those of the District Judge to whom he is subordinate in 
administrative matters Appeals from him lie to the High Court 
Below the Civil Judge there are the courts of the Munsifs who can 
try civil suits upto the value of Rs 5,000/- The Munsifs have no 
appellate jurisdiction Besides these there are the Small Cause 
Courts They can try cases upto the value of Rs 250/-, and if 
authorised m writing by the Provincial Government, upto the value 
of Rs 1,000/- In Presidency towns the minimum value has been 
put at Rs 2,000/- Small Cause Courts are given summary powers to 
facilitate the recovery of small debts and quick disposal of minor 
suits As a lule there is no appeal against their judgments, except 

on questions of law 
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The court of the District Judge is different from that of the 
Sessions Judge in as much as the former is a civil court and the 
latter criminal Nevertheless in the United Provinces and 
other provinces as welh the two have one and the same presiding 
officer. He is known as the District and Sessions Judge. Since he 
unites in himself extensive civil and criminal powers, both in 
original and appellate juiisdiction, he is an important district 
officer Besides Ins 3iidieial functions ho has some administrative 
duties also He supervises and contioU all the subordinate courts 
m the district, assigns to the assistant 3udges the disposal of such 
cases as he thinks fit, and makes arrangement for the guardian- 
ship of the minors and lunatics and the management of their 
property The post of Distiict and Sessions Judge is thus an 
important post and is usually filled hy members of the Indian 0ml 
Service Appointments and postings to it are made by the Governor 
exeicising his individual judgment Promotions of District Judges 
are made by the same authority Peisons not already in the service 
of the Crown may also be appointed as Distiict Judges if they are 
Banisteis of England and Northern Iieland, members of the 
Eaculty of Advocates of Scotland of not loss than five years 
standing or pleaders of an Indian High Ooiut of the same standing, 
and aie recommended by the High Court foi appointment The 
expiession District Judges’ includes additional district judges, 
joint district judges, assistant distiict judges, chief presidency 

magistrate, sessions judge, and additional and assistant sessions 
judge 

Appointments to the suboidmate judicial service, i e , 
appointments to judicial posts in the distiict othei than the district 
judges as defined above are made by the Governoi Tlie candidates 
who are appointed are selected by the Public Service Commission 
in consultation with the High Gouit on the basis of a public 
. examination conducted by the fomer This pioceduie has been 

laid down to secure independence and impartiality of the sub- 
ordinate judiciary, X 

Revenue Courts. Besides the cml and criminal courts in a 
disdict theie are also revenue courts which deal with matters 
arising out of the assessment and collection of land revenue They 
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also try cases involving disputes about land and rent. The 

Collector is the chief revenue official in the distiict, and his court the 

0 * 

chief revenue court Under him are the courts of deputy collectois 
and tehsildars Appeals from the lower courts lie to the 
Collector and fiom him to'the Commissioner of the Division The 
Board of Revenue is the highest revenue court in the province. 
It is a circuit court 5 it sits at different places from time to time. 

Some Features of the Indian Judicial System. — {t) Jiuy 
system. Our judicial system has certain important features which 
deserve attention. One of them is the recognition of the system of 
trial by jury m Giriminal cases. Trial by jury is considered to be a 
very valuable privilege of the accused, a guarantee of justice being 
meted out to him and therefore a bulwark of popular liberty. 
It was won by the British people after a hard stiuggle against the 
government ' 

The system of trial by jury has a limited application in India. 
It is resorted to in the capital cities, and theie also in important 
cases only. Trial by juiy is the rule in criminal cases tiied by High 
Courts on their oiiginal side In the moffusil couits it is not 
considered to be always practicable to secure the services of a 
competent and independent jury. Therefore recourse is some- 
times had to trial by assessors The difference between trial by 
jury and trial with the help of assessors is important and must be 
clearly giasped The difference lies in the fact that in the former 
the verdict of the jury is binding on the trying magistrate. He 
has to accept it unless he feels that it is manifestly unjust and 
perverse, in which case he has to refer the matter to the High 
Court which may set aside the verdict of the jury The magistrate 
himself has no powei to disregard it One might say that in a 
trial by jury the jury is the tribunal, the function of the judg( 
being to help it by summing up the evidence and arguments foi 
and against the accused and" explaining the law undei which tin 
accused is being tried The responsibility of the jury for tht 
decision is in no way less than that of the magistrate If the juij 
aie divided among themselves, the magistrate can order the letiia] 
of the case by another magistrate and a different juiy. In trial 
by assessors, on the orhei hand, the opinion of the assessors is 
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not binding upon the magisttafp , he might disregnid it The 
responiihility for the decision is that of the magistiate and not 
that of the assessors The magistiate is the leal tiibunal, the 
assessors merely help him As to the procedure to be' adopted by 
the court there is no difference between trial by jury and tiial with 
the help of assessor St 


(n) Pitvtleged Position of But opean Bi ittsh Subjects in Ctiini- 
iial Titals — The second feature of oni judicial system is the giant 
of certain special privileges to European British subjects in criminal 
trials. For long Indian magistrates, even of the lank and status 
of a Sessions Judge, were debarred fiom trying them, while their 
European subordinates had that light. To remove this most 
unjustifiable distinction a measure called the Ilbeit Bill was intro- 
duced in the Cential Legislature in 1883 There was a storm of 
protest among the Europeans in British India against the measure. 
As a result of their vehement opposition the Bill was withdrawn, 
and a compromise measui e was passed the following year. It gave 
to the Indian Distnct Magistrates and Sessions Judges the power 
of trying European accused on the condition that the latter had the 
right of claiming, even in most trivial cases, trial by a jury at least 
half the members of which must be Europeans or Americans. 
The compromise thus did not abolish racial discrimination in the 
judicial field , it gave to the European offenders a privilege 
simply on the giound of their bemg Europeans The distinction 
still persists It may also be pointed out that where a European 
British subject is involved, a second or third class magistrate 
can inquire into or try only those offences which are punishable 
with a Hne of Rs 60/- The sentences which a Fust Class or a 
District Magistrate, oi a Sessions Judge can pass on European 
accused are also specially circumscribed There are othei 
^vileges granted to them which are pointed out by the Racial 
Distinction Committee into which we. need not go 


<tu) The Cmthnahon of Judmal and BxecvUvc PuncUone ~ 
The pnnciple of Separefon of Powexs boa been obaervea to a large 
orient .n the orgamaatton of the three organa of govemment-- 
ae legraloture, the executive, and the judioiaiy- m the piovincea 
:t has not been fully oomphed with m so fai as the Qovemoi has 
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been vested with extraoidinarv poweis of legislation. It has boon 
also depaiied fiom in so far as judicial and executive functions have 
been combined in certain officials The highest executive authoiity 
does not pel foim any judicial functions — except that of pardon 
on behalf of the ICing-Empeior ■which is more an executive work 
than judicial The High Couit also does not intorfcio with the 
■work of administration The highest judicial officei in the 
district, the Distiict and Sessions Judge, has nothing to do with 
the administration of the distiict But the matter takes on a 
diffeieiit shape and hue when we come down to the Bistiict 
Magistrate and Collectoi and liis suboidiiiate executive officers, 
the deputy-collectors, the sub-divisional officeis, and the tohsildars. 
Ileie we find the union of the executive and judicial functions 
which has not only meant the denial of justice to the accused in 
political cases, but has also led to much seivility and lack of 
independence on the palt of suboidmate judiciaiy As the head 
of the civil adraiuistiation the District Collectoi is conceincd 
with the collection of levmiuo. Ho is also lesponsible foi the 
maintenance of law and oidcn In this capacitv he has to deal 
with individuals and instilnlioiis ovei whom ho should not 
have judicial powers, lest ho should use them to then disadvant- 
age But his position as the District i^fagistrate givec him 
power over the administi«itiou of ciiminal justice in the distiict 
which places the individuals who como into conflict with 
him at his mercy The magistiales ciiboidinate to him 
cannot deal justly and iii an independent ‘•pint in political 
ca‘>e‘!, as then position and piomotion depend upon tho 
goodwill of the Distiict Mngisti.it o Mliom thoy cannot affoid 
to displease Thie.its like ‘the sentence is imulequato , if this 
occuis again I shall repoit your mi-conduct to Govoiiiment which 
aie quoted bv Sir Ileniy Cotton m his book .Vctc Itta\7 show the 
difficulties and dangeis that luik in the ombination of judicial 
and executive functions Indian opinion has long b« cn hi<;hh 
ciitical of it. but so far no lefoim has. taken phare. 

(iv) Appedh — Tho Indmn &ys cm allows, a wide liitiliidc for 

appeals in civil, •cnmiriil and lev^nuc im-cs. Two appe'‘ls aic 
allowed in cnil cases v*ith the right of appeal in the tluid inslanco 
to the Judicial Coni'inttee of the Piivy Council, if the .imoaiit of 
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money involved is Rs 10,000/- or more In criminal cases one 
appeal is permitted Applications for revision against the decision 
of the appellate court aie also permitted In this way in ciiminal 
cases also two appeals may be said to be permitted Two appeals 
are allowed in revenue oases also 

In cml suits an appeal lies to the court of the district judge 
or the civil judge from the courts of the munsifs. Against the 
decisions of the appellate court, a further appeal lies to the High 
Court An appeal from the court of the civil judge oi from that of 
the district judge lies to the High Court and from the latter to the 
Rrivy Council Appeals fiom the High Court sitting as a court of 
the first instance are heard by its appellate side If the question 
concerns the interpretation of the Act or an Order-in-Council, an 
appeal lies to the Federal Conrt 

In criminal cases an appeal against the decision of a court 
of the second or third class magistrate lies to the court of a fiist 
class magistrate specially empowered in this behalf by the District 
Magistrate An appeal against the decision of a fiist class 
magistrate lies to the Sessions Judge , while an appeal against 
a decision of the Sessions Couit lies to the High Court An 
application foi revision can be heard by the Sessions Court against 
the judgment in appeal given by a fiist class magistrate, and by 
the High Court against the judgement in appeal given by the 
Sessions Court The right of appeal is restiicted m cases tried 
5y jury 

In revenue cases appeals from the decisions of the Collector 
he to the Divisional Commissioner, and thence to the Board of 
Revenue Only in a few revenue cases involving partition, etc , 
appeals may lie to the High Court 

The highest court of appeal for India is the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council m England. It has no original jurisdiction. 
It IS the final court and entertains appeals fiom all parts of the 
British Empiie An appeal against a decision of the High Court 
in civil cases lies if the amount of money involved is Rs 10,000/- 
or moie, and a question of law as distinguished fiom a question of 
fact IS involved Similarly in criminal cases an appeal lies only 
1 a substantial question of law is mvolved Pei mission to file an 
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appeal must be granted by tbe High Court 

This rathei wide latitude foi appeal has a bad effect It 
encourages the habit of litigation and makes justice expensive 
Litigation in India is more expensive than in most other countiies 
The heavy chaiges levied by the members of the legal profession 
and the cost bf court fees and stamp duties combine to make 
admiiiistiation of justice a costly affaii in our countiy. 

PROVINCIAL FINANCE 

A few words about the sources from which the provincial 
governments deiive their income seem to be necessary before 
concluding this chapter. All revenues deiived from subjects 
enumerated in the Provincial Legislative List go to the 
Provinces as the ^revenues derived from subjects mentioned in 
the Federal Legislative List belong to the Federation The 
following are the subjects which yield revenues to the Provinces * 
Land-ievenue , excise duties on alcoholic liquors, opium, hemp 
and other naicotic drugs, non-narcotic diugs, medicinal and toilet 
preparations containing alcohol manufactured oi produced in 
the province , taxes on agiicultural income , taxes on land 
and buildings , succession duties in respect of agricultuial 
land , taxes on mineral rights , capitation taxes , taxes on 
professions, trades, callings oi employment , taxes on animals 
and boats , taxes on the sale of goods and on advertise- 
ments ; cesses on entry of goods foi consumption m local aieas , 
taxes on luxuries including enteitainmenlvs, amusements, betting 
and gambling , stamp duties on documents other than those 
specified in the Fedeial List , taxes on goods or passengers earned 
on inland waterways , tolls , and fees in lespect of any matters 
contained in the Piovincial List Taxes on vehicles whethei 
mechanically propelled or not, and taxes on the consumption 
and sale of electricity except that sold to the federal government 
or for use on federal railways, were added by an amendment to 
the Act It should be remembered that some of these sources are 
made over to the Municipalities and Distiict Boards and so are 
not available to the provincial government 

There are some taxes levied and collected by the Federal 
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Government the proceeds of which aie shared by it with the 
provincial governments It is specifically piovided in the Act 
that, if the finances of the Federal Government permit, fifty 
per cent of the net pioceeds of income-tax should be assigned 
to the provinces In 1938 when the finances of the Oential 
Government showed improvement, a sum of one cioie and twenty- 
five lakhs out of the receipts from income-tax was distributed 
among the piovinces The proceeds from tax on salt, excise duties 
on sugar, matches and petioleum, etc , noimally belong to the 
Federation, but the Federal Legislatuie may pass an Act providing 
for the payment of a pait of the revenues derived from them to the 
Provinces and the Fedeiated States in a certain propoition. 
According to the Niemeyer Award 62^ per cent of the pioceeds of 
the ]ute export duty are to accrue to the jute producing provinces 
In the same way, proceeds from duties in lespect of succe'ssion to 
property other than agiicultnial land, stamp duties in respect to 
bills of exchange, cheques, promissory notes, bills of lading, 
insurance policies, etc , terminal taxes on goods and passengers 
earned by i ail ways or air, taxes on railvay faies and fieights, 
though levied and collected by the Fedeiation may be wholly 
assigned to the piovinces if the Fedeial Legislature so enacts 

If there be need, a provincial government can meet its 
financial obligations by boirowing money on the secuiity of its 
revenues The conditions of boiiowing are to be regulated by the 
Provincial Legislature fiom time to time. No monies can be 
borrowed from outside India 

There may be piovinces like the North West Frontiei Piovince 
and Sind whose resouices aie insufficient to enable them to 
maintain the minimum staudaid of efi&piency in administration To 
such provinces the Federal Government may make subventions out 
of its own revenues It is also authoiised to give grants-iu-aid to 
provinces which stand in need of financial help Thus grants-in-aid 
constitute an additional source of income for a province 

In order to give the readei a clear idea of provincial rev/enues 

and expenditure, we reproduce below the mam items of the budget 

estimates of the United Provinces Government foi the year 

1939-40, as prepared by the Congiess Ministry functioning at 
tridt time ' ° 
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1937—38 

1988—39 

1939—40 


Actuals 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Principal Heads of 


Estimates. 


Revenue. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

OfcLer taxes on income 

18,75,000 

23,00,000 

26,20,000 

Land Revenue 

5,87,39,512 

5,86,01,100 

6,05,02,858 

Provincial Excise 

1,45,45,938 

1,36,25,000 

1,15,94,000 

Stamps 

1,37,89,330 

1,32,00,000 

1,44,00,000 

Forests 

60,03,479 

50,30,000 

50,02,830 

Registration 

9,39,251 

9,00,000 

9,60,000 

Receipts under Motor 



/ 

Vehicles Act 

10,96,603 

11,04,000 

11,26,000 

Other taxes and duties 

1,99,390 

66,11,700 

63,22,700 

Other heads 

900 

200 

• 49 

Total : Principal Heads 

9,61,89,403 

9,82,72,000 

10,16,16,888 

Railways 

1,83,640 

1,60,000 

1,50,000 

Irrigation • Net receipts 

1,40,92,926 

1,81,35,713 

1,62,76,131 

Debt Services 

11,55,413 

12,26,860 

12,27,310 

Civil Admimstration 

55,84,034 

67,54,826 

82,94,778 

Civil Works 

12,73,896 

12,69,100 

14,16,497 

Miscellaneous 

23,24,076 

24,69,154 

17,53,383 

Central contributions, etc. 

25,00,000 

25,10,000 

26,10,000 

Total Revenue 

12,33,03,380 13,07,97 653 : 

13,31,44,987 


Expenditure. 


Direct Demands on 


Revenue 

1,46,22,898 

1,53,31,878 

1,60,98,834 

Railways 

4,699 

4,926 

4,800 

Irrigation 

1,10,94,836 

1,12,61,826 

1,16,12,402 

Debt Services 

59,77,102 

62,70,193 

71,34,368 

Civil Administration 

7,27,43,397 

7,71,38,019 

8,22,87,944 

Civil works 

60,55,376 

62,12,000 

62,94,334 

Miscellaneous 

1,28,31,742 

1,30,88,811 

1,36,05,740 

Extiaordmary 

424 

• • • 

• •• 

Total 

12,33,30,474 

12,92,97,652 

13,69,38,422 



Chapter XIII 

*^HE ‘HOME’ GOVERNMENT OF INDIA' 

Ihtroductory. — India is not a free and independent country 
like the D S A or Russia, but is a dependency of Great Britain 
The result of her political subjection is that the Government of 
India IS not quite free to choose and follovr any policies it likes, 
but has to accommodate its actions to the oiders and instructions 
it receives from the authoiities m Great Biitain One might, 
therefore, say that the administration of our country is controlled 
and managed by two different agencies, one located and functioning 
within her bordeis, 'and the other having its seat in London and 
directing the affairs from there The two pieceding chapters 
contain an account of the composition and chaiacter of the first 
named agency. In this chapter we shall describe the agency 
which functions in Great Biitain, and is usually known as the 
‘Home’ Government of India 

The Secretary of State for India in Council — Up to the 
passing of the Act jjpr the Better Government of India in 1868, 
the Home’ Government consisted of the Oouit of Directors of the 
East India Company and the Board of Control set up in 17S4 
When in 1868 the Government of India was transfeired from the 
Company to the Grown, the ‘Home’ Government came to consist 
of the Secretary of State for India in Council The Secretaiy of 
State for India is a member of the British Cabinet, and as the 
immediate agent of Parliament is lesponsible to it for the 
administration of Indian affairs It is through him that the 
British Parliament maintains control ovei the Government of 
India and keeps itself informed of the way m which the affaits of 
this big Dependency* are managed The Secietary of State 
inherited all the powers previously exercised in lelation to the 

Governmentof India by the Court of Directors and the Boaid of 

Control The Act of 1919 vested in him the power to superintend, 
direct and control all acts, operations and concerns which relate 
to the government or revenues of India The Goveinor General 
and through him the Piovincial Governors weie required to pay 
due obedience to his orders Alli legislative projects of the Central 
ai ^Provincial Governments n ^ his approve] All v ariations 

ChapterxVlir'’^ exactly a Dependency , she has out^rrown that stage See tnfrit 
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in taxation, all measuies affecting levenucs, customs, cuiiency 
and exchange, and all pioposals involving tiesh expenditure 
and change of policy had to be laid before him. No payments 
out of Indian revenues in the shape of salaries, allowances, 
gratuities, etc , could be paid without hia 'sanction The Home 
Charges amounting to about one fifth of the total expendituie of 
the Government of India were undei his contiol The reciiiit- 
ment of the Public Services and the management of the 
departments of the Government of India in England weie also 
undei his control It was on his advice that the Ciown made 

j 

appointments in India excepting that of the Governor Geneial, 
It IS tiue that in the exercise of his various functions he had to 
carry a majority of the India Council with him. Nevertheless Ins 
powers over the Government of India weie veiy vast ; nothing of 
importance could be done by the lattei against his wishes It 
should however be lemembered that the contiol exercised by the 
Secretaiy of State in Council vanes with the personal factors 
involved As has been stated in an earlier chapter, if strong 
Secretanes like Lord Morley proceeded upon the assumption that 
the Government of India were the agents of the Secietaiy of State, 
a strong Governor General could also make a Secietary of State the 
mouthpiece of his policies in the British Parliament. The extent 
to which it was found desirable and necessary to lelax the contiol 
of the Secretary of State over the administration of the transferied 
subjects ill the Provinces and in some other diiections has been 
already explained. 

The Act of 1936 has made a fundamental change in the legal 
status of the Secietaiy of State for India, though his powers to 
control the Government of India lemain practically the same as 
before. The change consists in this that whereas under the Act of 
1919 he was in the foreground and the Ciown in the background, 
under the new Act he falls into the background and the Crown ^ 
comes into the foreground. There is no section in the Act of 1935 
coiresponding to the section m the Act of 1919 which vested the 
superiiiteudeuce, direction, and contiol over all acts, opeiations and 
concerns of ludia m the Secretaiy of State Instead, the Act 


• See above, pi£»es 27 ft 
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Vests the tei atones and the executive authoaty in India in the 
Crown In this manner the Oiown comes into the foiegiound But 
because all the poweis of the Giown in lelation to India are to be 
exercised on the advice of its constitutional adviser, the Secretary 
of State for India, the poweis of the lattei m reality lemain great 
The change made by the Act is thus formal and not real 

In all the matters in vlncli the Governor General and the 
Provincial Goveriiois aie leqiured by the Act to use then discre- * 
tion or excerciso then individual judgment, they are under the 
contiol of the Secietari of State and have to pay obedience to 
his orders and instiuc tions Since the discietionary powers and 
special responsibilities of the Governor General and the Governors 
cover almost the entire field of administiation, the control of the 
Secretaiy ot State over Indian affairs is bound to be extensive 
He will be m a position to control the administration of the key 
departments of Foreign Relations, Defence and Tribal Areas in the 
federal sphere He would also regulate the currency and exchange 
system of the count ly which are to be managed by the Reserve 
Bank It is hardly necessaiy to refer to the other discretionary 
powers and special responsibilities of the Governor General and 
the Governors like the issue ot Oidinances and the enactment of 
special Acts As the constitutional adviser of His Majesty he will 
be in a position to control the issue of the Oiders-in-Council, the 
issue of the Instrument of Instructions to the Governor General and 
the Governors, the appointment of the Governors, and of the High 
Court judges He will exercise His Majesty’s power of disallowing 
Acts passed by the Indian Legislatures and assented to by the 
Governor General or the Governors. He still possesses the power 
to borrow money in the British market on behalf of the Federal 
and Provincial Governments, recruit the personnel of the Public 
Services and determine the 'conditions of their service, salaiies, 
allowances and pensions, and protect their interests The great 
role played by the Secretary of State in Indian administration 
may best be described in the following words of Piof K T Shah : 
‘His powers may not be so imposing m appearance as those of the 
Governor General or the Provincial Governors But these are 
merely his creatures, obedient to eveiy nod from the Tupiter of 
White Hall, amenable to every hint from this juggler of Charles 
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Street His powers extend uot ineiely to matters of fundamental 
policy ; to the piotoction ot Biitish vested interests ; to tlie sale- 
guaiding ot Biitain’s imperialist domination. They comprise 
even matteis ot loutino administration, the more important doings 
of the Indian Legislatures and even the appointments, payment 
or superannuation of certain officeis in the vaiious Indian sei vices 
or governments He has, in fact, all rhe powei and authoiity 
in the governance of India, with little oi none of its lesponsibility 

Advisers to the Secretary of State — The India Council which 
had been in‘5tituted along with the cieation of the office of the 
Secietaiy ol .State for India in 1868, and against whose continued 
existenee theie was a strong opposition in our country, has after 
all been abolished by the Act of 1935 It ceased to function the 
day the new Constitution was inaugurated, namely on the 1st of 
April, 1937 But the JPG. which lecommended its abolition 
also felt the necessity of providing the Secretary of State with 
experienced advice on Indian questions. The Act theiefore 
provides for the appointment ot a numbei of advi^ei& to the 
Secietary of State. They aie to bo not less than thiee and not moie 
than six in numbei, and aie to be appointed by the Secretary of 
State foi the puiposo of advising him on any mattei on which ho 
might seek their advice. One half of them aie to be persons who 
must have served in India under the Ciown foi not less than 10 
yeais and must not have relinquished their office more than two 
years before their appointment. They aio to hold office for a 
period of five years and are not eligible foi leappointment They 
may lesign office eailier, and may be removed fiom office by the 
Secietary of State on ground of infirmity of mind or body The 
membeis of the India Council as it existed on the eve of its 
dissolution weie eligible loi appointment as Advisers The 
Advisers cannot become membeis of Pailiameiit, and are to leceive 
a salary of L 1350/- per annum plus an annual allowance of 
£ 600/- foi those who weie domiciled in India at the time of their 
appointment. 

Whether or not to consult his Adviseis on any mattei, or 
whether to consult them individually oi collectively is left to the 


* Federal Structure, page d86 
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disoietion of the Sectetaiy of State And aftei having consulted 
them, he may or may not accept their advice. But in respect of 
matteis pertaining to the Public Sei vices he has to consult them 
and abide by the advice of the majority 

Piogiessivc Indian opinion regards the Advisers as the 
extinguished India Council in a disguised form, and is therefore 
unreconciled to their creation In view of their qualifications 
we ,may say that they are very likely to exert a reactionary 
and conseivative influence on the Secretaiy of State It is highly 
significant to note that Sir Reginald Maxwell, who made himself 
notorious and most unpopular with the Indian people by the 
manner in which he tried to ciush Indian aspirations and repress 
the national movement, was appointed as his Adviser by the 
Secretary of State on his relinquishing service in India 

Befoie the Act of 1936 came into force the expenses of the 
India Office establishment were a charge upon Indian revenues 
An annual grant of £ 150,000 was made towards the expenses by 
the British Treasury Under the new Act this arrangement has 
been reversed The expenses are now to be met out of funds 
provided by Parliament but the Q-oveinment of India would be 
required to make a contribution towards the cost Since its 

I » 

amount IS to be determined by the Tieasury’*’ and the Governor 
Geneial, from the financial point of view it makes little or no 
difference 

High Commissioner for India. — The office of the High 
Commissioner for India was created under the Act of 1919 The 
agency functions previously discharged by the Secietary of State 
were taken away from him and eiitiusted to the High Commissioner 
The Act of 1935 retains the office Its incumbent is to be 
appointed by the Governoi General acting in his individual 

judgment His, salary is determined by the same authoiity and is 

met out of Indian revenues The term of Ins office is usually five 
years His principal duty is to procure for the Pederal 
Government, the Provincial Governments and such Indian States 
as join the Pederation and al so toi Burma such commodities as 

- Ireasuryisthenameby ^yh.ch the Finance Department of the Gov.rnm^t of 

Ureat Britain ss known 
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they might leqmre He is expected to make purchases aftei 
inviting tenders and in the cheapest maiket. He is expected to 
bear in mind Indian mteiests and advantage in making the 
contracts. He also looks after the weltaie of Indian students 
prosecuting their studies in England. The Act of 1935 has made 
no substantial change in the position, status or functions of the 
High Oommissionei The Dominions also have then High 
Oommissioneis in London. There is a fundamental difference 
between the Dominion High Cominissioneis and the Indian High 
Commissioner The former repiesent their respective Goveinmeiits 
and act as a channel of communication between the Imperial Q-overn- 
ment .and the Dominion Grovernments. The High Commissioner 
for India has no such status and function. 

Parliamentary Control — Even during the rule of the East 
India Company the Biitisli Parliament claimed and exeicised 
powers of sovereignty over British teriitories in India When the 
Company lule came to an end and the lesponsibility foi the 
Government of India was trausfeiied to the Clown, the soveieignty 
of the King-m-Parliament was formally and legally pioclairaed 

This sovereignty ib exeicised in several ways. The most 
important of them is the determination of India’s constitution and 
the pace of her constitutional development The Preamble 
to the Government of India Act of 1919, which stands 
unrepealed, gives expiession to it in unmistakable terms. 
We have laid stress on the non-sovereign character of the Indian 
Legislatures more than once In this connection, it should also be 
remembered that Pailiament has the power to alter and lepeal the 
laws made by the Indian Legislatures and to make laws for 
British India. The power of the King-Emperoi to disallow any 
law made by the Indian Legislatuies is also a deduction from the 
sovereignty of the Crown' There are no limitations or lestrictions 
upon the sovereignty of the King-in-Paihament. 

Being situated at a distance of about 6,000 miles and also as 
a result of the iguoiance of its membeis about Indian conditions 
and affairs, Pailiament is not in a position itself to diiect and 
control the administration of India This task has been left to its 
agent, the Secretary of State foi India The extent to which this 
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digmtarf e'cercise'? contiol ovei Indian ilfaii'* ha*; aheady been 
examined Even nndei the Act ot 1919 the need of telaxing his 
contiol wa<s felt, and lules were made to that effect The position 
was that the Secietaiy of State was not lespoOvSible to 
Pailiament foi the administiation of subjects tinnsfeiied to the 
control of popiilai mmisteis in the Piovinces With regaid to the 
Ceiitial Government, the convention was developed that the 
Secxetary of State would not mtoifere if in any matter of fiscal 
policy there was agieoinent between the Government of India and 
the Central LegisLituie 

Since the Act ot 1935 contemplates gieatei transfer of political 
power to the people, the responsibility of the Secretary of State 
to Pailiaraeiit must coiiespondingly diminish A government 
cannot be made answeiable to two diffeient authorities Tho 
Government of India must be responsible to the people of tho 
country or to the Biitish Pailiameut, it cannot be made lesponsible 
to both at one and the same time and foi the same things In so 
fai as the Provincial Governments aie answeiable to their lespec- 
tive Legislatures, the contiol ot the Secietaiy of State must be 
abandoned The same thing would hold good about the Federal 
Government But since the tiansfer of powei is not full and 
complete, ■ tlieie are senous limitations upon provincial res- 
ponsibility, and theie are leseived subjects in the centie, — the 
control of the Secietaiy of State cannot be fully withdrawn In 
so far as the Governoi General and the Piovincial Governois are 
required by the Act to use their discietion ot exeicise then indivi- 
dual judgment they remam answerable to the Secretary of State 
and thiough him to Parliament. 

Even when India becomes a Dominion, and the control over 
the administration ot internal affairs is completely tiaiisfeiied to the 
people, the Crown will remain the Sovereign Power, and India 
shall continue to owe allegiance to the British King Parliament 
would, however, be completely deprived of its nglit to control 
Indian administration And if India achieves Puma Swaraj or 
Complete Independence and her connection with the British Empire 
altogether ceases, the sovereignty of the Crown will also come to 
an end 



Chapter XIV 

AMENDMENT OE THE CONSTITUTION, AND THE 

PUBLIC SERVICES 

Amendment of the Constitution — The Indtan Constitution i 
very rigid , it has no seed of giowth in it and seems to bear ai 
oppressive impress of finality The people of India and then 
elected repiesentatives in the vaiious legislatures have not beer 
given any power to amend the constitution except m a very minoi 
matter. As has been aheady stated the Federal Legislatuie has 
been given the powei to extend the appellate juiisdiction of tht 
Federal Court. In all other respects, the right to amend the 
constitution has been leserved by Pailiament to itself. n 

In a few matters of minor importance the Act can be amended 
by means of Orders-in-Council with the assent ot Parliament and 
on request by the Fedeial or Provincial Legislatuies They are 
the following : (1) The size and composition of the Chambeis of 
the Fedeial Legislature, the method of election to them and 
qualifications of the members thereof, but in such a manner as not 
to vaiy the relative pioportion between the Council and the Assembly 
and between the States and Biitisli India , (2) the numbei of 
Chambeis in a Provincial Legislature, their size or membeiship , 
(3) any amendments with regard to the qualifications of membeis , 
and (4) the substitution of liteiacy in place of higher educational 
qualifications for women, or the entiy of then names without 
application. Except as legards the last, no amendments can be 
made before the expiry of ten years from the establishment of 
Federation oi Provincial Autonomy, as the case may be. The 
pioceduie laid down is veiy elaborate. 

First of all, motions recommending amendments must be 
introduced in the Federal or Piovmcial Legislature on behalf of 
the Council of Ministers, and passed by it In the second place, 
the Legislature concerned must pass an addiess requesting the 
communication of the resolution to Parliament In the thud 
place, the Secretaiy of State foi India within six months aftei the 
resolution has been communicated to him, shall cause to be laid 
before Parliament a statement of the action he pioposes to take 
Before making his pioposal he shall take steps to acquaint himself 
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mtli the views of the minority or minoiities affected. by the resolu- 
tion and whethei it is supported by a ma]ority of the minority oi 
minorities concerned Such mformation shall oidinaiily be 
supplied by the Q-oveinor General or the Governor His Majesty- 
in -Council can make amendments in respect of the matters 
mentioned above even if none of the aforesaid conditions has been 
fuldlled. The points to be understood are (;) that the matters about 
which amendments can be made without any amendment 
of the Act and by means of Ordeis-in»Council are all 
minor in character, and (ti) that even in regard to them the assent 
of Parliament is necessary 

One more point about the amendment of the constitution 
deserves mention. It should be remembered that the All-India 
Federation cannot come into existence unless a certain numbei of 
States accede to it If and when they 3 oin, they join under 
conditions specified in the Act. If amendments, radically altering 
the constitution, are made without the consent ot the States, they 
might feel aggrieved Therefore the Act lays down that, leaving 
aside certain matters which are enumerated m Schedule 2 (they 
do not touch the fundamentals of the structure of the Fedeial 
Government), the consent of the federating States is necessary for 
the amendment of the Act. In othei words, unless the States 
agree, full responsibility cannot be introduced in the Federal 
sphere The advance towards full responsible government is made 
dependent on the good- will of the States. This is a highly 
retrograde step 

THE PUBLIC SERVICES 

Importance of the Services — The Public Services play a 
very important role in the administration of a conntiy It is the 
members of the Services who give effect to the policies decided 
upon by the Ministers and come into contact with the people 
They not only carry on the actual work of administration, but 
also help the Ministeis who are sometimes quite new to 
their work with advice based upon their accumulated 
expenence and knowledge So vital is the role they play in a 
state that a discontented and corrupt Service can fnake a very 
good constitution a failure, and a loyal, competent, and honest 
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Service can make a saccess of even a defective constitution. 
There is a good deal of truth m the saying ‘Foi forms of 
government let fools contest, whatever is best administered 
IS best ’ 

r 

In a country like India where lesponsible government is still 
in an experimental stage and wheie the people have had to put 
up with bureaucratic lule for a long time, the role of the Public 
Services has been fai more vital than iii a countiy like England 
with long traditions of demoeiatic government. They have not 
only earned on the work of administration, but their seniormost 
members have also participated in the determination of the 
policies of the government as Governors of some provinces, and 
as members of the Executive Councils of the Governor General 
and the Governors Even the Commissioners weie consulted by 
the Governors on questions of policy It is only with the intro- 
duction of responsible government in the provincial sphere that 
the part played by the Civil Service in the shaping of the 
policies has abated , in the Central Government, however, it 
continues to be /as strong as it ever was. It is therefore necessary 
foi students of Indian civic and political life to know something 
about the manner in which the Public Services of their country 
are recruited, the conditions of their service determined, and 
their work controlled 

/ 

Defence Forces — We may broadly divide the Public 
Seivices of India into two groups the Defence Eoices, and the 
Civil Services Since Defence is a reserved department to be 
administered by the Governor General in his discretion, the 
Council of Ministers can have no voice in the appointment of 
officeis in the Defence Forces and in determining the conditions of 
their service The Defence Services are thus beyond Indian 
control The Commander-m-Chief is diiectly appointed by the 
King , the Chief of the General Staff and other high ^ officers are 

also appointed fiom England The Army in India is mostly 
officered by the Biitish. Although there has been a persistent 
demand in the countiy for the Indiaiiizatiou of the army, and 
although the Instinmeiit of Instructions issued to the Governor 
General directs him to take cognisance of the fact that the 
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defence of India must, to an increasing extent, be the concern of 
the Indian people and not of the United Kingdom alone, the 
pace at which Indianisatton has pioceeded is vexatiously slow The 
number of Indians holding the King’s Commission is extremely 
small 

The Secretary of State, acting with the concuirence of his 
Adviseio, IS the ultimate authority for deciding the conditions 
of service in the Indian Defence Forces 

The Civil Services — The diversity of administrative functions 
performed by the government in Biitish India and, till lately, 
the compaiatively undeveloped character of local self-government 
in the country have combined to inake the number of civil 
servants employed by the G-overnment not only very large but 
also greatly diversified in character The G-overnment has in its 
service administrators among whom we would include persons 
from the Collector of a district to the village chowkidar, judges 
and magistrates of various ranks, police officers, irrigation and 
civil engineers, mechanical and electiical engineers, doctors and 
veterinary surgeons, forest officers, agiicultuial experts, professors 
and teachers, geologists, botanists, meteorologists, archaeologists 
railway employees, dock inspectors, postal servants, excise inspec- 
tors, income tax officers and many others It will not be possible 
here to deal with all the different types of services, nor are all of 
them eq^iially important The Civil Service, the Police Service, and 
the Medical Service are the most important of them, the first two are 
usually called the seem tty services, because they are chaiged with 
the oigdiiization and direction of the general administrative 
system and are responsible for the maintenance of peace and order 
in the country The Poiest Seivice, the Agricultuial Service and 
the Seivice of Engineeis aie also important 

The bulk of government servants in all the departments taken 
together is picdominantly Indian , the foreign bureaucracy governs 
and administeis the country largely with the help of the childien 
of the soil But they are usually assigned low positions and given ' 
small salaries A great majority of positions of power and 
lesponsibility aie held by Biitishers, who are alien to the people 
of th^ land in spint and outlook, and generally regard themselves 
as their masteis and not seivants Even some of the Indian members 
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holdjng high posts have imbibed these undesirable traits of the 
Biitish element in the supeiior public sei vices The exclusion of 
Indians from the supeiior grades of the public services for a long 
time led to the demand for their Indianisation Though Indians 
aie now admitted to them in a larger number than before, the non- 
Indian element still occupies a dominatmg position. This makes the 
administration one of the costliest in the world, and as recent 
events have shown, unresponsive to Indian needs and aspiiations 

Classification of Civil Services — The civil services m the 
country may be classified undei the following three heads : 

(t) The All-India Services recruited and controlled by the 
Secretary of State 

(??) The Federal Sei vices undei the goneial control of the 
Governor General 

(ill) The Piovincial Services undei the general control of the 
Governor of the Province. 

We shall add a few woids about each of them 

(i) The All-India Seivice^i — Before the Act of 1986 came into 
force, there were seveial services of an all-India character which 
weie recruited and controlled by the Secietaiy of State foi India- 
in-Oouncil They included the well-known Indian Civil Service, 
the Indian Police Service, the Indian Medical Service (civil), the 
Indian Foiest Service, the Indian Service of Engineer*?, the Indian 
Agiicultural Service, the Indian Veterinary Sei vice, and up to 
the introduction of the Montfoid Reforms, the Indian Educational 
Service. So long as the Cential and Provincial Governments weie 
responsible to the Secietaiy of State and not to the people of the 
country, it was not unnatural to vest the control over the Services 
in the Secretary of State. But with the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy and the proposal to concede paitial responsibility at the 
Gentle, the old arrangement loses its lationale The continued 
leciuitment by the Secietaiy of State of any one or more of the 
Sei vices, however essential it or they may be legarded foi the peace 
and secuiity of the countiy, is inconsistent with the tiansfei of power 
to the pfeople The public seivices must be made lesponsible to 
the Government, if responsible Government is to have any reality 
and meaning , they should not^be put undei the contiol of an 
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outside auilu*iit'\ like the Sefiet.iiy ot State The logic of llio 
iiLW situation \\n-ho\\evei lo«st on the T P C v\hich lei oniniended 
that the Societal >* ol State should continue to ha\e the ]JO^^els 
to leciiiit unci coiitiol the Indian Oi/il and Police Seivicus — the 
two ‘socuiitj sei VICOS — the Indian Medical Seivioe (civil), and 
such olhei vciviccs as ho nia^ deem neces'saiy foi enabling the 
Govciiioi Genoial to dischnige Ins disci etioiiaiy tuiictions 
piopeily The lecoininoiulauon was, of couise, accepted by 
Paihaineiit 

In addition to leciuitmcnt to the thioe Sei vices iianic‘d above, 
the Sec^etal^ of State continues to make ajipoiiitnients to ilio 
Reseiced Depaitments. The conditions of seivice in lospoct of 
emoluments, allo^\ances, pensions, leave, lights login ding medical 
attendance of all poisons appointed by the Secictaiy of Stale, aio 
to be detoiniiiied b^* him b}' means of iiiles fianicd loi Iho puipose 
The Fedcial oi the Provincial Govern men t cannot change any of 
these conditions to the deiiiraont ot any civil seivant appointed 
by the Secretary ot State, noi can they dismiss any such peisoii. 
The authority^ which appointed him alone has the right to dismiss 
him. 

Members oi the Civil Set Vicos appointed by the Seciotaiy of 
State pilot to the pd''Siiig of the Act ot 1935 felt appieheiisivo that 
with the tidiistei ot political po\iei to ihe people, then rights and 
luteiests in lONpect ot pay, allow ance**, leave, pension, etc , might 
be adveiboly affected They thoioloio demanded statutoiy 
safeguards loi the piotectioii oi iheii lights and piivileges Tho 
Act makes the safoguaiding ot thou legitimate inteiests and the 
secuzing to them and to then dependents of any lights piovided 
b}' the Act a special lesponsibdiiy of the Governor Genoial and 
the Governors They have been vntually placed beyond the 
control of populai ministers who cannot, oi then accord, even trans- 
fer them trom one place to another Any ordei iormally punishing 
or censuring them has to be passed by the Goveiuoi oi the Governor 
Geiieial m his individual judgment The piovisions lelatiiig to 
the protection of the rights of tho Sei vices constitute an impor- 
tant part of the Act of 1935 

The proportion of Indians to non-Indians in the Seivices 
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recruited by the Secretary of State 'is to be deteimined by him m 
accordance with the recommendations of the Lee Commission. It 
may be pointed out that the Lee Commission had recommended 
the direct recruitment of Indians and Europeans in equal number 
to the Civil Service, and in the proportion of three Indians to 
five Europeans in the Police Service Accoidmg to then calculations 
the personnel of the Police Service would be half lUdian and hal'f 
European by 1949, if account is taken of promotions to the superior 
seivice from provincial ranks The equality of proportion was to 

have been achieved in 1939 in the case of Indian Civil Service. 

« 

It may also be pointed out that for long the doors of the Civil 
Service weie practically closed to Indians as recruitment was based 
on the basis of a competitive examination held in England where 
Indians found it difficult to compete with Europeans on terms of 
equality It was only on the recommendation of Mr Montague and 
Lord Chelmsford that recruitment in England was supplemented 
by recruitment m India on the basis of a competitive examination 
held here simultaneously with the one in England They also 
fixed a definite percentage of persons to be lecruited in India. 
Although the Indian element in the three impoita'ht services has 
increased, progi essive Indian opinion is not satisfied with the 
present state of affairs, and the demand for further Indianisation 
IS persistent 

(^«) The Federal Sei vices — The Federal Sei vices under the 
general control of the Governor General constitute the second 
mam group of the Civil Service They include services in the 
Foreign and Political Department, the Ecclesiastical Department, 
Customs, Posts & Telegiaph, Audit Finance, Railways, Salt, 
Opium, Income-Tax, and other departments administered by the 
Fedeial Government The Defence Services are not civil , they 
constitute a separate class bv themselves. 

Recruitmet to the Foreign and Political Department is not 
diiect Vacancies are filled bv transfers from the Indian Army ' 
and the Indian Civil Seivice, and to a smaller extent by 
pioinotions from subordinate lanks Transfers recommended by 
the Governor Geneial must be approved by the Secretary of State 
The Foreign .Mid Polineal Depaitment is largely staffed by non- 
ludians The Lee Commission recommended that 25 % of the 
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total ofiicera to be aiimiallv appomted sliould be Indians 

The Rail'way Setvices are to be undei the general control 
of the Railvray Authority "which shall have the right to frame rules 
regulating the appointment to the superior sei vices m consultation 
vrith the Federal Pubhc Service Commission In making 
appointments the Authoiity is enjomed to see that the share of the 
Anglo-Indian community in them does not fall below what they 
were getting in the past The po'sition of the community in the 
Customs and the Post and Telegraph department is also similarly 
safeguarded 

Appointments to Federal Services other than those recruited 
by the Secretary of State and the Railway Authority are made by 
the Goveinoi Ceneral on the recommendation of the Federal 
Public Seivice Commission The Commission notifies the 
vacancies in the difierent departments, and recommends the names 
of suitable persons on the basis of open competition or such tests 
as may be prescribed This mode of making appointments to 
the Federal Services on the advice of a dnly constituted Pubhc 
Service Commission eliminates favouritism and partialitv. It 
also makes it impossible for the Legislature to exercise any 

control over oi influence the appointments and promotions in the 
Services 


The conditions of service of persons serving the Federation in 
a civil capacity (other than those appointed by the Secretary of 
State) sh«ll be determined by rules made by the Governor 
Geneial The Federal Legislature may also frame rules regulating 
the conditions of their service It may he added that no person 
appointed by the Governor General can be dismissed save bv him. 


{lifj TJ.e Pror.f.ctff? Scrrtces — Tlie third class of public 

servants consists of those who serve in the provincinl sphere and 

are under the general control of the Governor of the Province. It 
must not be imagined that all the persons paid out of the pro- 
^ncial revenues and serving the province are recruited bv the 
Governor or by persons authorised by him m this behalf. There are 
several posts like those of the High Court Judges Divisional 
Comin..sio„eis Colleotot. Distnct Magirtrates Distuot 
Sessions Judges, Inspectois General of Police msmbers of the 
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Board of Revenue, Civil Surgeons, Supeimtendents of Police, 
and Secietaries to Groveinmeut winch aie leserved foi persons of 
All-India Sei vices reciuited by the Secietary of State It would 
be observed that they are the posts involving gieat responsibility 
and power, concerned as they are with the geneial direction and 
control of the civil administiation The Di'strict Magistrate and 
Collector is responsible for the administration of the district , the 
Superintendent of Police controls the police administration , the 
Civil Surgeon supervises and contiols the administration of 
medical lelief. Above these and othei district officeis there are 
supeiior authoiities like the Divisional Commissioner and the 
Deputy Inspector General of Police The entire administration is 
thus effectively controlled by persons appointed by and responsible 
to an outside authority, the Secietaiy of State foi India 

The public services under the contiol of the piovincial 
government may be classihed into supeiioi and subordinate 
piovincial services. This distinction may be illustiated from any 
department The Inspectoi of Schools, the Head Masters and 
Principals of important Government High Schools and Inteimediate 
Colleges, the Principals and senioi members of the teaching staff 
of Tiaining Colleges belong to the supeiioi piovincial service 
Assistant Masters in Government Schools and Colleges, the Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools and some othei olficeis in the Educational 
Department belong to the suboidinate seivice Similarly, deputy 
collectois, assistant surgeons, deputy superintendents of police, 
civil judges, and a few munsits, to take only a few examples from 
some of the depaitments, belong to the supeiioi piovincial seivice, 
while tehsildais, sub-assistant suigeons, .sub-inspectois of police, 
and excise mspectois belong to the subordinate service The 
difference between the two grades lies m then scales of pay. The 
more able and competent of the persons in the subordinate service 
are promoted to the senior grade before they are superannuated 
Recruitment to the subordinate service is made on the basis of 
open and competitive examinations conducted by the Piovincial 
Public Service Commission, and to the senioi seivice partly by 
direct appointment on the recommendation of the Public Service 
Commission and paitly by promotions from the suboidinate ranks 
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tlticiuitmeiit for stiH lowei posts is made by depaitmGutal heads 
Uinveisity graduates aud uudeigraduates usually seek admission 
to the various ranks of tho provincial services 

General Remarks -- The Cml Seivice in India has always 
had gi eai attraction for the IBiitisher and the Indian alike. It is 
because ‘tlie start is good, promotion is ceitain, the futuie is 
guaranteed, and the prizes in one’s way aie many ^ In tho past 
it was not meiely the veiy high emoluments attached to the 
service and tho piospect of a comfoi table retired life with a 
decent pension that altiacted the Biitish youth , the exeicise 
of power and authority associated with it was also a great 
attraction. The Civil Servant then administered as well as 
ruled Things have not changed very much since then 
Undei the nev: Act lesptfnsibihty is as much concentiated 
in the District Officer as ever betoie , the Divisional Commissioner 
and othei high officials lotain then poweis intact. The 
one difteience is that undei Provincial Autonomy they have 
now to take oideis fiom and cairy out the policies framed by 
the Ministeis They have lost the foimei powei of lendeiing help in 
the shaping and moulding of the policies of government As has 
been indicated ahendy they smelt daiigei to their vested interests 
in the nitiodaction of reforms and demanded adequate safeguards 
foi the piotection of then rights It was feared that the Services 
which distiusted the Congress might not loyally co*operate with 
the latter in the woikiiig of Provincial Autonomy The woiking 
of the Reforms has shown that mutual distrust was wrong , the 
Congi ess and the Services V ere able to ad3ust themselves to each 
other 

Tins does not mean that the Congress oi imtionnlist opinion is 
not sharply critical of the very high salaries and allowances given 
to them or of the maunei and method of their recruitment 
hoAvlieie in the woild is the Civil Service so highly paid as in India, 
despite hei giinding poverty The country is made to spend 
more on the Governor Geneinl than Gieat Biitoin does on her 
Pnme Minister or the United States of Ameiica on the Piesident 
Tho Glnef Justice of Amenca gets about the half the salaiy drawn 
_bj^e Chief Justice of the Pedeial Court. The Commissioners a nd 

^ Joshi Indian Administration, pagt 197 
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the Collectors draw un]asfcifiably high salaiies The cost of civil 
administration is extremely heavy and must be lednced. There is 
no chance of doing it so long as the Services continue to be lecruited 
by the Secretary of State Indian opinion has been demanding 
that the Services mu.t be recruited and controlled by an 
agency responsible to the people of the countiy. Not until 
that IS achieved will the Sei vices cease to be masters of the people, 
and become their seivants 

Inspite of the recommendations of the Lee Commission, the 
non-Indian element pied^minates over the Indian element m the 
key services In 1933 theie weie 152 Indians in the Indian 
'Police and 478 in the Indian Civil Seivice as against 605 and 
819 Europeans respectively. In the Indian M'edical Service the 
numbers were 98 and 200 Out of a total of 3,420 foi eight All- 
India Services, 1,227 were Indians and 2,193 Euiopeans. There 
IS great scope for Indianisation. 

It may also be pointed out that the great difference between 
the salaries paid out to the All India Seivices and tho«5e given to 
the Provincial Services is an additional cause of disaffection 
against the former Such a gieat dispaiity should not exist A 
reduction in the salaries and allowances of the senior Seivices is 
thus an immediade neccessity. Tlieie is no hope of its being 
achieved until India becomes fully mastei of her own affans 

Public Service Commissions — The Act provides for thf* esta- 
blishment of a Fedeial Public Seivice Commission foi the FeLleral 
Government and a Public Seivice Commission toi each Piovince 
Two or moie piovinces may howevei agiee to have only one 
Public Service Commission to seive the needs of both. The 
Federal Public Service Commission may, on the lequest of a 
Provincial Governor and with the approval of the Governoi 
General, agree to serve the needs of a province 

A Public Service Commission is to be composed of such a 
numbei of peisons as may be fixed by the Governor General pr 
the Goveinoi of a Province as the case may^ be. The very same 
authority acting in discretion appoints its members, detei mines 
their tenure of office and conditions of seivice The Governor 
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Gcneial appoints the Chaiiman of the Federal Public Service 
Commission, and the Governoi that of the Provincial Public 
Service Commission. One half of the members of a Commission 
must be persons vrho at the time of their appointment must have 
held office under the Cioivn in India for at least ten years. To 
ensure impartiality and independence in the discharge of their 
duties the chairmen and members of the diffeient Commissions 
are debaried from being appointed to posts under the Ciowu in 
India other than the chairmanship of another Commission or the 
membership of the Federal Public Service Commission in the case 
of members of Provincial Commissions. 

The Federal and Provincial Public Service Commissions 
conduct examinations for recruitment to the services of the 
Federation and the Provinces respectively. The Fedeial 
Commission may also assist two or more Provinces on request 
in the selection of candidates with special qualifications A 
Commission is usually consulted on (t) all matteis relating to the 
methods of recruitment foi appointment to civil posts, (»t) piinciples 
to be followed in making appointments, promotions, and transfers 
from one service to another, and on the suitability of candidates 
for such appointments, pi emotions and transfers, (m) all discipli- 
nary matters affecting a person serving in a civil capacity in 
India, and (iv) claims for rhe award of pensions for in3unes 
sustained by persons while servmg in a civil capacity, or for the 
award of cost of litigation for acts done in the discharge of official 
duties A Commis'sion may not be consulted in the case of 
appointments to subordinate ranks in the police force. It may 
also not be consulted about the distribution of posts between 
different communities 

All the expenses of the Federal Public Service Commission 
are a charge upon fedeial revenues, and those of a Provincial 
Public Service Commission a charge on the revenues of the 
province concerned. 



Chapter XV 

DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION 
introductory — The general system of administration in British 
India IS based on the principle of sub-dividing territory into areas 
of decreasing size and placing each of them under the charge of 
progiessively junior officers The Province, whose admimstiative ' 
head is the Governor, is divided into a number of units called Dis- 
tiicts, each of which is undei the chaige of a district officer known 
as the District Magistrate and Collector. Each one of the districts 
is fuither sub-divided into smaller areas called Tahsils under the 
chaige of subordinate officials known as Tahsildars or Mamlatdars 
Each Tahsil comprises a numbei of villages with their own village 
officials, the Patwari, the Lambardar or Patil and the Chowkidar. 
The village officials aie under the contiol of the Tahsil officials 
who in their turn are contiolled by the District Collector. The 
Collectors aie subject to the supervising authority and control of 
higher officials called Divisional Commissioners (in some provinces 
only) and ultimately of the Governor. ‘Each administrative aiea 
IS in charge of an officei who is uudei the control of another 
officer of superior authority and the whole structure may be 
compared to a pyiamid with Government at the apex. The 
woiking of the maohineiy of administration depends upon the 
constant supei vision of lower by highei officers, whose control is 
exercised in vaiious ways.. There is a regular gradation' of 
offices, and there are difPeieut grades in different seivices with 
promotion from one to another ’ * 

In this administrative system, the district occupies the central 
and pivotal position. It is the unit of administration, ‘the key- 
stone of the whole administrative stiucture’. There are 269 
districts in British India of vaiymg size and population The 
smallest may be a little less than 1,600 sq, miles, while the largest 
covers an area of more than 6,000 sq miles. According to one 
authority the average size of a district is 4,075 sq miles, according 
to another 4,430 sq. miles, and the average population is one 
million 


Modern Indta^ edited by bir John Cummingi page 91, 
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The District Officers — Almost every governmental department 
has its own district head at the headquarters of each district. 
There is the Civil Surgeon as the head of the Medical Department, 
the Superintendent of Police as the head of the Police Department, 
the District and Sessions Judge as the head of the district 
judiciary, the Executive Engineer m charge of the Public 
AVorks Department, and there is, the most important of all, the 
District Collector and Magistrate in charge of the collection of 
revenue and responsible for the maintenance of peace and order in 
the district There is also the Inspector of Schools for a number 
of districts Every district has a Distiict Jail under the charge of 
a Superintendent. Each of these district officers is under the 
provincial chief of the department 

The District Magistrate and Collector.— Of all the district 
heads of departments, the District Magistrate and Collector is the 
most powerful and influential Responsibility is concentrated in 
him to an extraoiduiary degree. He is the chief representative 
of British authority in the distiict, and in the eyes of most of 
its residents, the Government It is to him that the people look 
not only for the redress of then wrongs and protection against 
oppression by their compatriots, but also for relief from distress 
caused by floods, famines, hailstorms, locusts, cyclones and other 
natural agencies Poor and illiterate persons address him as 
'Saikar, mm-hap^ The Goverment depends upon him and his 
suboidinates for maintaining contact with the people and keeping/ 
It informed of the general situation in the district ‘He is the eyes, 
the ears, the mouth, and the hand of the Provincial Government 
within his District and serves as its general representative ’ * 
He thus constitutes the link between the Government and the 
rural population 

The office is generally held by a membei of the Indian Civil 
Service Occasionally members of the Provincial Civil Service 
are promoted to hold it towards the close of their career In some 
rovinces, e g ^ the Punjab, he is known as the Deputy 
Commissioner As his very designation indicates, he has a dual ' 
capacity As the Collectoi he is the head of the revenue collecting 

Palande Indian Adnitmsftatton pag6, i52 
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organisation, and is concerned with land and land revenue pioblems 
as well as with problems which affect the geneial welfare of the 
peasants. He issues licenses to vendors of liquors and narcotic 
drugs like opium and chaias, and conducts abhart sales. He is 
also responsible for the collection of revenue from forests and 
non-agricultural lands. Ho has also to deal with famine relief, 
loans to agriculturists, management of indebted .estates, alteration 
and partition of holdings, and legistration The department of 
registration is under his control. If any epidemic breaks out m 
the district, he is required to look into the adequacy of the steps 
taken to combat it He is also in charge of the Treasury and is 
responsible for the correctness of accounts and the safe custody of 
the valuables it contains. He has some powers in respect of 
municipalities, district boards and village punchayats. His duties 
are thus multifarious. 

In his capacity as the District Magistrate he has equally impor- 
tant duties, execptive and judicial As a judicial officer he has 
the powers of a first class magistrate and can pass a sentence of 
imprisonment up to two yeais and a fine of not more than one 
thousand rupees. He can also entertain appeals against the 
decisions of second and third class magistrates in the district In 
practice he does not himself try criminal cases but entrusts them 
to some other first class magistiate His executive duties as the 
District Magistrate are of far greater moment and take up a 
good deal of his time and attention. He supervises the work of 
all the magistrates in the district and controls the administration 
of criminal justice He is primarily responsible for the main- 
tenance of law and order within his territorial jurisdiction. For 
this purpose the entire police force in the district is put under his 
control and direction, all police officers in the district have to 
carry out his orders. The Superintendent of Police has to assist 
him in combating all activities of a violent or non-violent character 
which are likely to distuib the peace of the distiict, e g , communal 
noting, thefts and dacoities, civil disobedience campaigns, and 
other movements coiisideied to be subversive of law and older. 
He can ban processions and public meetings and impose curfew 
Older He also controls the issuing of licenses for keeping arms 
under the Aims Act It is the duty of the Superintendent ot 
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3?olice to keep him fully mfoimed by peisonat talk alid special 
reports on all matteis of impoitance concerning the peace of the 
district and the pievalence of crime 


It should be remembered that the District Magistrate has 
nothing to do with the internal administration of the police 
department or the maintenance of discipline in the force. Such 
matteis fall within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Supeiintendent 
of Police The two officeis usually co-opeiate together in the 
preservation of law and order. It may be mentioned in passing 
that the District Magistrate visits the jail at least once a month, 
recommends names of persons to the Government for appointment 
as Honorary Magistiates, and foi the conferment of titles, etc. 

Though the District Magistrate has no direct concern with the 
work of the heads of other departments m the District each of 
whom IS free to manage it undei the direct control of his own 
provincial depaitmental chief, the latter hre req^uired to keep the 
District Magistiate informed of important activities in their 
departments because they touch the operation of Governmental 
agency at one point or the other The District Magistrate thus 
acts as a sort of co-ord mating officer In this connection the 
following observations of the authois of the Montford Report would 
be found mteiesting ‘Several other specialised sei vices exist, 
with stafi? of their own, such as the establishments for 
iirigation, roads and buildings, agriculture, industries, factories, and 
co-operative ciedit These are controlled not by the District 
OflScer but by then own departmental heads , they may be 
legaided as a different set of strings connecting the Government 
with the people. But in various degrees the District Officer 
influences the policy m all these matters, and he is always there 
n the background to lend his support, or if need be, to mediate 
between a specialised service and the people ’ 


Of all the departmental heads m the district the District 
Magistrate and Collector comes mto the closest contact with the 
people His activities mfiaenoe the welfare of the masses more than 
the domgs of any other district officer Ho is therefore leqnired to . 

spend a oonsderable part of the year m camp, and visit all the 
paits of his charge It is when he is out on tour that he gams first- 
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hand knowledge about the people and then problems and comes 
into contact with the realities of the situation The value and 
importance of the ‘camp’ life cannot be under-estimated. 

From the foregoing account of the multifarious duties and 
powers of the District Magistrate the importance of the office 
should be very clear. He is the most important officer of the 
Government, the pivot on which the whole administration turns. 
Little wonder that British Imperialism should be anxious to keep 
the appointment, conditions of service, promotion, etc., of 
District Officers under its own control 

One of the sources of the great power and prestige of the 
District Magistrate and Collector is the union of executive and 
judicial functions As an officer responsible for the maintenance of 
law and order in the district he can authoiise the prosecution of 
certain persons on the ground of their being a danger to public 
peace As one who supervises the administration of criminal justice 
in the district he is in a position to influence the judgment passed 
on them As a visitor to the jail he has the power to see how his 
victim IS being treated He is thus the piosecutor, the judge and . 
the jailor combined. This union of executive and judicial functions 
in the being of the District Magistrate makes justice a veiy rare 
commodity in political cases. Public opinion in India has been 
consistently demanding the separation of the two distinct functions 
Political reasons stand in the way of the reform being lutioduced 

Sub-Divisions of the District. — For administrative purposes, 
every district is divided into a number of sub-divisions called 
Tahsils in the United Provinces. The District Collector and 
Magistrate administers each of these sub-divisions with the help 
of a large staif of subordinate officials some of whom woik at 
the district head-quarters and others function at the subdivisional 
head-quarters The sub-divisioual officer is eithei a member 
of the Provincial Civil Service called Deputy Collector, or 
a new entrant into the Indian Gml Service and is known as an 
Assistant Collector. He administers the affairs of his sub-division 
under the immediate control of the District Officer and performs 
the same kinds of functions in lespect of his charge as his superior 
officer does in regard to the district He supervises the admmis- 
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tiation of Ifind leveiiue and exercises fiist class magisterial powers. 
Below him aie siiboidiiiate leveime officials like the Tahsildai, 
and the Naib Tahsildai The Tahsildai usually exercises the 
powers of a II Class Magistrate. The Tahsildai is for his Tahsil 
what the Collector is for the district. The Tahsil is fuither 
sub-divided into a number of parganas each with a Kanungo 
Under every Kanungo theie are several Patwaris The Patwaii is 
tha ]uniormost revenue official foi a group of villages He prepares 
the basis on which the whole structuie of levenue administration 
IS reared 

The smallest unit of administration is the village. About 
90 % of the population of India live in the seven lakhs of villages 
that he scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. In olden times the villages possessed a large amount of 
autonomy , they were small autonomous republics The advent 
of British power changed all this, and to-day they have become 
tied to the apron strings of the cities Their tradition of self- 
sufficiency IS fast disappearing, and the corporate life which was 
a distinct feature of them has ceased to exist Attempts have 
been made in the recent past to revive it by means of Village 
Punchayats At present we are concerned with the village 

admmistiation Every big village has its headman called 
Mukhia in the United Pi evinces, Lambardar in the Punjab and 
Patil in Bombay He is lesponsible for everything of public 
interest in the village, looks to the maintenance of order, collects 
land revenue and deposits it in the district treasury, reports the 
presence of bad characters to the police and turns them out of 
villages All government orders are communicated through him. 
He also looks to the needs and requirements of government 
officials touring in the village Besides him there are the Patwan 
and the village watchman 

, The Divisional Commissioner — So far we have been dealing 
with the district and its territoiial sub-di visions,*— the sub-di vision 
or the tahsil, the pargana and the village. There is also a unit of 
administration wider than the district of which notice has to be 
taken In most of the provinces, but not in all, a number of 
districts are grouped together to form a Division There are six 
Divisions in the United Provinces Each one of them is under the 
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charge of a senior membei of the Indian Civil Service, who is 
known as the Commissioner He exercises geneial powers of 
supervision over the woik of the Gollectois in his Divmon, and is 
the link of communication and intermediaiy between them and the 
provincial Government. He advises the Government as to the 
action to be taken on proposals about district administration 
submitted by the Collectors to the Government, and also sees that 
they cany out the policies of the Government. In some provinces, 
g. g , the United Provinces, they exeicise control over the working 
of municipal and distiict boaids and other local bodies, particularly 
over their budgets. 

The Commissioner also hears appeals in revenue cases from the 
decisions of the district collector. Public opinion in the country 
does not favour the continuation of the office and desires its 
abolition. It is however a piize post for the I. C S., and cannot 
be abolished without the appioval of the Secietary of State for 
India. There is no early prospect of its abolition. 


Chapter XVI 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 

Introductory. — The claim is sometimes made that local self- 
government ‘as a vital link in the chain of organisms that make 
up the Government of the country’ is a British creation in India. 
If by the teim ‘Local Self-Government’ we mean nothing more 
than the administration of certain afiairs of a locality by the 
people of the locality itself, the claim cannot be accepted as true. 
Students of ancient Indian history inform us that from very old 
times there has existed in the countiy local self-government of a 
very genuine and vigorous chaiacter ‘The village communities 
are’, as Sii Charles Metcalf wiote in 1832, ‘little republics, having 
nearly everything they can want within themselves, and almost 
independent of foreign relations They seem to last where 
nothing else lasts Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down, 
revolution succeeds revolution, Hindu, Pathan, Mogul, Mahiatta, 
Sikh, English all aie masters m turn, but the village community 
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romains the same . This uluoii of the village communities, each 
one forming a little state in itself, has, I conceive, contiibuted 
more than any other cause to the preservation of the peoples of 
India through all the revolutions and changes -which they have 
^suffered and is, in a high degree, conducive to their happiness, 
and to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and indepen- 
dence ’ Village autonomy and self-sufficiency were the stiiking 
features of our polity during the Hindu period, and they were not 
much affected during the Muslim rule either But that type of 
local self-government was very much different fiom the variety 
which we now find in the form of Municipal and District Boards 
and other local bodies, and which may truly be said to be a 
British creation. Though elections did not figure so prominently 
in the ancient village republics as they do in modern municipa- 
lities and district boards, the former weie far more broad-based 
than the lattei are, and their activities covered a much laiger 
ground than those of the latter The village republics were based 
on a piinciplo not now lecogmsed, namely, ‘the responsibility of 
the whole community for the action or inaction of any individual 
mombei In discarding the old institution and introducing a 
novel one. whether the British authorities acted wisely or other- 
wise is a quoM ion difficult to nnswei. But this much maybe 
surmised that the development of local self-government would 
have boon sounder and led to happier results if the alien 
govoinmont had decided to build on old foundations and not to 
tiansplant institutions from the Biitish soil 


Landmarks m the Development of the Present System -Local 
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an English Town Corporation was established by a Royal Ghaitet 
as early as 1687, and from there spread to the other two Presidency 
towns — Bombay and Calcntta. The Madras Corporation did not 
survive, and a new one on different lines was constituted The 
functions of the Corporations in the beginning were largely 
judicial, but later on they were given some administrative powers 
and were also empowered to levy certain taxes. For long the 
essay m municipal government was confined to the three Presi- 
dency towns. It was only m 1842 that an effort was made to 
extend it to other cities in Bengal In that year an Act was 
passed with a view to enabling the inhabitants of any place to 
make provision for purposes connected with public health and 
convenience and raise money for the purpose by direct taxation 
It was, however, inoperative, and^ had to be lepealed. It was 
followed by another Act in 1850 which applied to the whole of 
British India. The Act of 1850 marks the beginning of the 
second stage in the growth of municipalities for urban areas It 
authorised the Government of any Province to bring it into operation 
in any town provided it was satisfied that its inhabitants wished 
its application. It could then appoint the magistrate and such a 
number of persons as may be necessary to be the Commissioners 
and confer on them the power to make rules and levy octroi duties. 
The North-Western Piovince, as the United Provinces was then 
called, and Bombay availed themselves of the provisions of the 
Act of 1850. This Act, though impoitant as extending the 
operation of municipal government to cities other than the 
Presidency towns, did not contribute anything towards 
the growth of local self-government, as under it the Municipal 
Commissioners were nominated by the Government and not 
elected by the people The chief function entiusted to the newly 
constituted municipalities was the improvement of sanitation. 

The real foundations of local self-government were laid by the^ 
Resolution on Provincial Finance passed by the Government of 
Lord Mayo in 1870 It referred to the necessity of taking steps 
to bring local interest, supervision and care to bear on the 
management of funds devoted to education, sanitation, medical 
aid aiTd local public works Loid Mayo pointed out that if full 
effect were given to this Resolution, it was bound to affoi 
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oppoitumties for tlie development of self-government and the 
strengthening of mnnicipal institutions, and foi the association of 
Indians and Europeans in the administration of affairs to a greater 
extent than was thitherto the case For this purpose new 
Municipal Acts were passed in vaiious Provinces which resulted 
in the introduction of the elective piinciple in the composition of 
the municipalities which were brought into existence in larger 
numbers in urban areas and given larger powers But it 
was only in the Central Provinces that popular lepresentation 
was widely and successfully adopted Little or nothing was done 
for the introduction of local self-government in rural areas except 
the institution of local funds for local improvement 

The next important step was taken by Lord Ripon He 
instituted a survey into the lesults of the policy adumberated in 
the Resolution of 1870, and found that though considerable 
progress had been made since then, the late of progress was not 
the same in all localities and in different parts of the country. 
He also noticed that m many places seivices admiiably adapted 
for local management were reserved in the hands of the Geiitial 
Administration After a thorough investigalion and after having 
invited the suggestions of the Provincial Hovel nments, his 
Government issued the famous lesolution on Local Self-Government 
in 1882 which marked the effective beginning of home rule in 
local affairs and has since then guided municipal legislation in all 
the Piovinces. It is too lengthy to be quoted in full Important 
extracts from it are given below — 

111 advocating the extension of local self-government, and the 
adoption of this principle in the management of many branches 
of local affairs, the Goveinoi Geneial-in-Council does not suppose 
that the work will be, iii the fiist instance, better done than if it 
lomained in the sole hands of the Goveinment District Officeis 
It is not piimaiily with a view to impiovement m administration 
that this measure is put forward and supported It is chiefly 
desirable as an Instrument of political and popular education His 
Excellency-in-Gouncil has himself no 'doubt that in course of time 
as local knowledge and local interest aie brought to bear more 
lieely upon local administration, improved efficiency will m fact 

lOilOW 
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‘But as education advances, there is rapidly giowing up all over 

the country an intelligent class of public*spirited men whom it is 

not only bad polic}*^, but sheer waste of power to fail to utilise. 

The task of administration isv yearly becoming more onerous as the 

( 

country progresses m civilization and material prosperity . The 
cry is everywhere for increased establishments The universal 
complaint in all depaitments is that of ovei-work Under these 
circumstances, it becomes imperatively necessary to look around 
for some means of relief The only responsible plan open to the 
Q-overnment is to induce the people themselves to undertake, as 
far as may be, the management of their own affairs, and to 
develop, oi create, if need be, a capacity for self-help in respect of 
all matters that have not, for imperial reasons, to bo retained in 
the hands of the repiesentatives of Goverment 

‘The previous attempts at Local Self-Government have been 
too often over-iidden, and piactically crushed by direct, though 
well-meant, official mterfeience ’ 

Aftei having explained the value and necessity of local self- 
government and pointed out that in the past a fair trial was not 
given to it, the Resolution proceeded to lay down the geneial 
lines on which it was to advance In the first place, it made it a 
duty of the Provincial Governments to extend the principle 
throughout the countiy. It was not to be confined to the cities 

I 

but extended to rural areas also Up to that time there were no 
local Boards in ruial areas , the funds meant for being spent on 
local roads, schools and dispensaries weie managed by district 
officers with the help and on the advice of local consultative 
committees These committees were abolished, and Local oi District 
Boards were established in their place. In the second place, 
there was an extension of local self-government in towns and 
cities, and the urban committees were made as independent 
as possible In the third place, the number 'of officials on 'i 
the local bodies was much leduced , it was not to be more than 
one- thud of the total stiength of the committee. In tho 
fourth place, the Resolution recommended that the Chairman 
of a local boaid should be non-official wherever practicable 
Till then the the Distiict Magistiates used to be the ex-ofiScio 
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chaiimeu of municipal' boaids and district committees Lastly, 
it recommended that the Provincial Government should exeicise 
control over the local bodies from without rathei than from 
within 

Shortly after the Resolution was issued, Local Self-Government 
Acts were passed in vanous provinces to give effect to its 
recommendations Some piogress was made, though on the 
whole the results were not very satisfactory The scheme did not 
prove much of a success because of inadequate financial resouices, 
the general indifference of the people, narrow franchise, and 
above all, because of the all-pervading official control Inspite of 
the recommendation of the Resolution, official presidents continued 
to be appointed in a majority of cases, and in many towns the 
municipalities confined their activities to appioving the decisions 
of the official chairmen As was pointed out by the authors of 
the Montford Report, in many a district the local board became 
a department of the Government administi ation, and its work was 
done by the official element within it or by some other depart- 
ments of the Government at the cost of the Board In the 
language employed by the Simon Commission some years later, 
‘outside a few municipalities, there was in India nothing that we 
should recognise as local self-government of the British type, 
before the Reform ’ 

It may not be out of place here to point out that with the 
acceptance of the principle of separate communal repiesentation 
by the Government in the first decade of the century, the Muslims 
were given separate representation in the local bodies in several 
provinces The spiiit of communalism is utterly inconsistent 
with the principle of local self-government , the introduction of 
communal representation in local bodies could not but have 
adversely affected their working 

About thirty years were allowed to elapse befoie the 
Government of India again cousideied the question of local self- 
government and passed a resolution in 1915 But within an year 
of the passing of this resolution the question of constitutional 
reforms was mooted by the Secretary of State, and the 
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Government of India agreed with him that the first step must be 
taken in the domain of Local Self-Government In 1918 the 
Government passed another important and more liberal lesolution 
on the subject whose basic pnnciple was that ‘Responsible 
institutions will hot be stably rooted until they are broadbased, 
and that the best school of political education is the intelligent 
exercise of the vote and the efficient use of the admmistrative 
power in the field of local self-government ’ Recognising the 
educational value of local self-government, it sought to make 
local bodies as representative of the people as the conditions 
permitted. This it tried to achieve by (;) lowering the franchise 
and («) giving them substantial elected majorities It laid down 
that at least three-fourths of the seats must be filled by election 
and that a few officials should be nominated purely for giving 
expert advice but without the right to vote Secondly, it sought 
to relax external control by replacing official by elected 
non-official chairmen in municipalities, and wheiever possible in 
local or distiict boards also Thiidly, it gave them slightly larger 
powers of taxation within their jmisdiction Fourthly, it gave 
them a fieer hand in respect of then budgets Several of the 
above stated recommendations of the Resolution weie designed to 
decrease the contiol exercised by the provincial governments on 
local bodies and to give them greater poweis Mention may also 
be made of two other pioposals made by the Resolution of 1918 
One was to establish a sepaiate depaitment of Local Selt- 
Goveinment in every province, and the second was to establish 
village panchaj’ats foi the puipose of developing coipoiate life 
in the villages. 

Immediate effect was given to the Resolution, and during the 
couise of the following two or fhiee yeais legislation was passed 
in the various piovincos on its basis. The Refoims of 1919 gave 
a special stimulus to the development of local self-governing * 
institutions in the country, as Local Self-Government was made 
a transferred subject m the provinces under the control of 
ministers lesponsible to the legislatuie It should be lemembeied 
that one of the bioad and fundamental piinciples of the Montfoid 
Report was to give, so far as possible, complete control m local 
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"boclies and the laigest possible independence for them of outside 
control 

The Refoimed Legislatures passed legislation in the various 
provinces reforming and extending the system of local self- 
government They extended the franchise, enlarged the boards 
and gave them more powers. Efforts were also made to free them 
from official control and to make them responsible to an enlarged 
electorate No important changes have been made by the Act 
of 1935 in the domain of Local Self-Government 

As a result of the very slow process of development, important 
•stages of which have been sketched above, we find local bodies 
of several types functioning in our country We have Corporations 
for the three Piesidency towns, Municipalities for big cities, 
Town Committees and Notified Area Committees for smaller uiban 
aieas, District Boards, Taluqa Boards, and Village Panchayats 
foi rural areas. The composition, poweis and functions of each 
type are described below 

CORPORATIONS 

Local «clf-govcming bodies in large uiban areas s are called 
Municipal Boaids, except in the three Presidency towns where 
they are called Corporations, Every Corporation is constituted 
under a separate Act and has specific powers and functions 
which may differ from those of another Corporation All the 
Municipal Boards in a piovince are constituted under one and the 
same Act , their powers and functions are thus bound to be 
exactly alike A Corporation has a higher status than a 
municipality , its members are called Councillors, and the 
presiding officer the Mayor, It is also much bigger in size 
The Bombay Corporation consists of 106 Councillors and the 
Calcutta Corporation of 91, whereas the municipal boards in big 
cities like Cawupore and Lucknow contain between thirty and 
forty membeis 

The Corpoiation of Bombay consists of three types of members, 
elected, nominated and co-opted Of the 106 Councillors, 76 are 
elected fiom the vaiious wards into which the city is divided foi 
electoral purposes The ^Bombay Chamber of Commerce, the 
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Indian Meichants’ Chamber, the Mill Owners’ Association, and the 
Bombay Univeisity send one repiesentative each Sixteen are 
nominated by the Government, and ten are coopted by the 
nmety-six elected and nominated members Councillors are 
elected on a wide franchise, and special interests like trade, 
commerce and labour are given special representation In 
Calcutta there are special seats reserved for Mohammedans filled 
by Mohammedan voters. The Councillors choose their own Mayor. 
In Bombay the convention has giown up to elect a Hindu, a 
Mohammedan, a Parsi and a European Mayor in succession. 
The Calcutta Corporation appoints its own Executive Officer, 
while in Bomby he is appointed by the Government and is 
usually a senior member of the ICS The annual income 
of the Bombay Corporation is about three croies, and of Calcutta 
about two Cl ores of rupees. 

MUNICIPALITIES 

General — ‘There are 728 municipalities in British India, 
vaiying in size from cities like Ahmedabad with a quaiter 
of a million inhabitants to small towns with a fe»w thousands of 
inhabitants, and with something over twenty-one million people 
resident within their limits Duiing lecent years qualificafions 
for voters have beeen lowered in eveiy Province Generally 
speaking fourteen per cent of the urban population enjoys 
municipal franchise. In every municipality the majoiity of the 
members are elected. The proportion of the elected members 
vanes from Province to Province 

Bombay has the '"laigest iiumbei of municipalities, and the 
laigest percentage of its population lives m municipal limits. 
The North West Erontiei Piovince has the smallest number of 
municipalities, with Assam ranking just above it The total 
number of towns having municipal boards in the United Provinces 
IS 85, as against 155 in Bombay (before Sind was separated from 
it), and 118 in Bengal The elected members foim a majoiity 


♦ Joshi Indian Administration, page 239 The figure 728 represents the 
number of municipalities in British India exclusive of Burma, The figure 781 given in 
another book perhaps includes the munieipalities in Burma 
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everywhere. About seven per cent of the members are ex-officio, 
about 25% are nominated and the lest elected Some time a^o 
the nominated element constituted 30 % and the officials formed 
12 % of the total strength As stated previously, the proportion 
of elected to nominated members varies from province to province 

In what follows we shall describe the composition, powers and 
functions of the Municipal Boards as they are constituted in the 
United Pi evinces ' 

Their Constitution — The administiation of Municipal Boaids 
in the United Provinces is governed by the United Provinces 
Municipalities Act of 1916 as amended from time to time The Pio- 
vincial Grovernment may declare any local area to be a 
Municipality, define and fix its limits, and include or exclude any 
areaan or from any municipality by a notification It may cancel 
any previous notification declaiing an area to be a municipality 
It may also declare any municipality to be a city, if it has a 
population of not less than 100,000 The total nnmber , of munici- 
palities in the province is 85 , it has not increased or decreased 
for a long time. The Act has fixed the total strength of each 
Municipal Board, the number of elected Muslims, elected non- 
Mushms, those elected by special electoiates, if any and the 
maximum number of persons to be nominated by the Q-overnment 
to it For example, the Meerut Municipal Board consists of 8 
elected Hindus, 7 elected Muslims, and three persons nominated 
by the Government. The largest Board is that of Allahabad 
having a strength of 38 members — 19 Hindus, 12 Muslims and 
7 nominated The next largest is the Cawnpoie Board with 
37 members of whom 17 are elected by the Hindus, 11 by Muslims, 

2 by a special electorate consisting of Marwaii electors, and 7 c 
nominated by the Government The thud largest is the Lucknow 
Board with a total strength of 36 members laf whom 16 are Hindus, 
11 Muslims, two elected by Europeans, and 7 nominated by the 
Government The smallest Boaid consists of 7 persons, c g , those of 
Baiaut in the Meerut District, Soion in the Etah District, Ujhani in 
the Badaun District, and Oral and Kalpi in the Jalaun District The 
number of persons nominated by the Government does not exceed 7 
in any case , in a majority of cases it is two or three In no case it is 
to exceed one-fouith of the presciibed number of elected members 
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The nominated woman member is not couiii ed in determining this 
numbei 

The maximum strength of a Municipal Board as fixed by the 
Government is exclusive of the Chairman The chairman is 
elected by the members, either fiom among the elected members 
or from outside. Of the members nominated by the Government 
one IS always a woman, and another, if the number exceeds one, 
a member of the Scheduled classes It is also laid down that the 
proportion of Muslim and non-Muslim members, including both 
elected and nominated members, shall not be altered by the 
nomination of a woman so as to conveit a majorit}'- of one commu- 
nity into an equality with the other community This piovision 
means that if a Hindu woman is nominated to a Municipal Board, 
the Government sometimes find it necessaiy to nominate _a 
Mohammedan to counteract its result 

It should be remembered that the Act concedes separate 
representation to the Muslims in every Municipal Board All the 
other religious groups are grouped under the head ‘non-Muslims’ The 
Muslims are given 30 % representation in case they form less than 
26 % of the total population of a municipal area If they consti- 
tute between 25 and 30 % of the population, they get 38 5 % seats^ 
If their number is above 38 3 % of the population, they get 
representation according to their stiength Special electorates 
have been created for (t) Europeans m Behra Dun and Lucknow, 
(m) Marwaris in Cawnpore, and (ttt) the railway employees 
living m the Civil Lmes in Kasgun] 

It may be pointed out that a Municipal Boaid is usually consti- 
tuted for a four yeai term. The Government can extend its life 
The Boards constituted in 1935 in the U P continued to function 
till December, 1944 The Government can also supersede a Boaid. 

Municipal Franchise — As was pointed out in another connec- 
tion the franchise for the provincial legislatures was fairly broaden- 
ed as a result of the recommendations of the Lothian Committee.* 
This Committee naturally did not examine the question of 
municipal franchise. It was felt that the provincial legislatures 
should be left free to determine its extent and lower it if they 


^ See Supra, pages 128 — 31 
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so desiied. Had the Woild War not interrupted the conise 
of events in the country and led to the lesignation of Congress 
Ministries, the question of municipal franchise •would have 
been taken up along -with the problem of overhauling the system 
of local self-government in general. But that -was not to be , 
the system and the franchise remamed "where they were. When 
the United Provinces , Government announced its intention of 
holding mumcipal elections in December, 1944, it also decided to 
revise and lower the franchise The new franchise qualifications 
were published in the Government Gazette . But something 
happened, the revised scheme was withdrawn, and the elections 
were held under the old franchise According to it a person has 
the right to get his name included in the electoral roll of a consti- 
tuency, if he IS above 21 years of age, has resided m the constituency 
for at least one year, and is either a graduate of a university, or 
pays income-tax or municipal tax (other than the octroi, toll, 
house, or other such taxes), or is the owner or tenant of a house 
or building having a rental value of Us 36/- per annum, or pays 
land revenue of not les than Rs 10/- a year Persons below 21 
years of age, undischarged insolvents, lunatics, and those who 
have been sentenced to imprisonment for two years or more 
(provided five years have not elapsed since release), or are in 
arrears in the payment of dues to the Municipality are not qualified 
to be voters The disqualifiication arising from conviction by a 
criminal court can be set aside by the Governor acting in his 
discretion 


Functions of Municipal Boards — It is customary to divide 
the functions of local bodies like municipal and district boards 
into two mam classes, compulsory and discietionary Those 
functions are called compulsory or obhgatory which all such 
bodies are required to perfoim, and for which they are legally 
bound to make provision m their budgets Those functions 
are called discretionary or optional the execution of which is made 
dependent upon funds being available If funds do not permit, a 

local body cannot be taken to task for failure to perform a 
discretionary function 

The compulsory funobons gcuerally relate to public safety, 
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public health, public convenience, and public education. In the 
Municipal Act they are not arranged under these different heads 
but aie enumeiated without any definite order It would be 
conducive to clarity if they are classed under these heads : 

(t) Relating to Public Safety, — The most important municipal 
activities under this head are the lighting of streets and public 
places at night, the maintenance of fire-brigades for extinguishing 
files, regulating dangerous and offensive trades like the construc- 
tion of kilns for the manufacture of lime, bricks, etc , the removal 
or pulling down of dangerous buildings and structuies, the destruc- 
tion of mad dogs and wild animals The adoption of what have 
been veiy appropriately called ‘safety first’ measures, e g , the 
regulation of street iraffic, the provision for footpatlis in important 
and congested streets, and the provision for precautionary measures 
against accidents, come under this head In our country these 
functions are dischaiged by the police, but in foreign countries 
municipalities perform them. 

(m) Relating to Pubhc fJealth.’— The functions performed by 
Municipal Boards in connection with the care of public health 
are among the most important. The cleansing of public streets, 
the removal and disposal of night soil and other filthy matter, the 
construction and maintenance of drains and sewage works, 
maintenance of hospitals and dispensaries, sanitation, removal of 
noxious vegetation and the abatement of nuisances, maintenance 
of public urinals and lavatoiies, the prevention and checking of dan- 
gerous diseases, the supply of drinking wntei, the consti action and 
maintenance of slaughter houses may be mcliided under this head 

(ill) Relaimg to Public Convenience. — Watering of public 
streets and places, the laying out and maintenance of public streets, 
culveits and public maikets, the constinction of cattle-pounds, 
rogibtiation of biiths and deaths, acquiring places for the disposal 
01 buiial of the dead, putting up dust bins, and naming streets 
may be included under this head Provision for easy passenger 
transport from one place to another in big cities, issuing licenses 
to tonga drivers, etc , are also important functions ot this nature 
In foreign countiies municipalities maintain handsome and 
commodious halls for purposes of civic or public gatheiings, 
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theatres, concert halls, skating links etc , for public convenience 
as well as foi public instiuction Some municipalities in India do 
possess halls though they are not big enough 

(iv) Rclatmg to Pnhltc Education — The establishment and 
maintenance of piimary schools for the education of the citizens 
within its jurisdiction is one of the most imjioit.vnt function*? of 
a Municipal Board The Government has enti listed the woik of 
primary education in uiban areas to municipalities 

The construction and maintenance of public paiks, gardens, 
libraries, museums, lunatic asylums, halls, dhaima*?hnlns and re«?t 
houses, pooi'houses, dairies, public baths, and other works of 
public utility , planting and maintaining roadside and other trees , 
leclaiming unhealthy localities , taking census ; survey of lands 
and buildings ; registration of marriages , giving relief on occasions 
of flood etc , construction and subsidising of tramways, railways, 
and other means of locomotion , and the holding of fairs and 
exhibitions are among the optional dr discietionary functions of 
Municipal Boards in our country 

Every Municipal Board has to perform the compulsory func- 
tion^j and most of the important Boards perform a majority of 
the discretionary functions also But they do nowhere touch the 
standard reached by the advanced and enterprising municipalities 
in Western countries As compared to their activities, theie is 
vast scope for the expansion of municipal functions in our country 
It might interest the reader to know the views expressed by 
Dr Albeit Shaw in his work on Municipal Government in 
Continental Europe He Stiys • ‘There aie, in the German con- 
ception of the city government, no limits whatever to Municipal 
functions . The German city holds itself losponsible for the 
education of all , for the provision of amusement and the moans 
of recreation, foi the adaptation of the tiaining of the young to 
the necessities of gaming a livelihood, for the life of families,' for 
the moral inteiests of all, for the civilising of the people, for the 
promotion of individual tliiitt, for protection from vaiious 
misfoitiines, for the development of advantages and oppnituinties 
in ordei to promote the industiial and commercial well-being and 
incidentally foi the supply of common services and the introduc- 
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tion of conveniences.’ The Congress Government in the 
United Provinces had on then hands the prepaiation of a new 
scheme of local self-government which would have given 
greater powers to local bodies and added vastly to the scope of 
their activities The circumstances created by the War in Europe 
forced them to resign before the scheme could mature. 

For the pioper discharge of their functions and the promotion 
and maintenance of public safety, health and convenience, 
Municipal Boards are empowered to make rules and bye-laws which 
they enforce with the help of government authorities Such 
bye-laws, etc., should not be inconsistent with the laws made by the 
Government 

Municipal Finance — To enable them to meet expenditure 
involved in the performance of then obligatory and discretionary 
functions, Municipal Boards are authorised to levy certain taxes. 
Some of them are direct and others indirect In the past indirect 
taxes, among which octroi and toll might be included, weie the 
most important Though they have not been abolished, the 
general trend of municipal finance is to replace them by direct 
taxes The following are the mam taxes fiom which Municipal 
Boards derive the bulk Xif their income {t) Octroi duties imposed 
upon goods and animals brought into the town for local consump- 
tion or use («) Terminal taxes on goods entering the city limits 
In some cases octroi duties have been replaced by terminal taxes 
{tti) Toll on vehicles, animals and coolies laden with goods and 
entering the municipal limits These three are indirect taxes 
whose 'buiden falls on peisons other than those who pay them, 
(ix;) There are some taxes which the municipalities levy for 
services rendered Water tax, scavenging tax, and latrine tax, 
and to a certain extent the taxes on vehicles and animals aie of 
this nature These taxes are imposed solely with the object of 
defraying the expenses connected with the supply of dunking 
watei, cleaning of roads and latrines etc (u) Taxes on trades and 
callings earned on within municipal limits and deriving special 
advantages from oi imposing special burdens on municipal 
services, g., a tax on sugai refineries, on cloth merchants or 

Quoted by Prof. K T. bhah The Canstifuftott, Functions and Finances of 
Indian iiimicipahtics, page 142 
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tobacco groweis. {vt) Taxes on piopeity and income. Taxes on 
piopeity include the honse»tax. The (Jwueiship of a house or houses 
IS regarded as a rough ciiterion of the property owned by an 
individual A tax on circumstances and propeity may be imposed 
in lieu of or even along with the house-tax Sometimes Municipal 
Boards have recourse to a geneial tax on trades, callings and 
vocations as distinguished fiom those trades etc , which derive 
some special benefits from the municipality Some municipalities 
impose a tax on pilgiims also 

Besides taxation, Municipal Boaids derive income fiom the sale 
of night-soil, disposal of sewage-water, rent from municipal 
buildings and maikets, and nazul lands. Municipal trading can 
be made a good source of income but is not in vogue in our 
country The Provincial Government also might make contribu- 
tions to municipal funds out of its revenues for specific purposes, 
e g , for the introduction of free and compulsory education in 
selected areas When some special non-recurnng expenditure 
has to be met, the Municipal Board might borrow from the 
Government or raise a loan in the market on the security of its 
income. It may be stated that the imposition of terminal tax in 
place of octroi duties requires the previous sanction of the 
Piovincial Government The Cawnpore Municipal Board is 

perhaps the only board which has made experiment on terminal 
taxes 


The annual budget has to be diawn up in a particular form 
piescnbed by the Government and must be accompanied by a 
list showing the original works which the Board proposes to exe- 
cute during the coming year and other paiticulars in a form 
prescnbed by the Government It must be published in a local 


newspaper or in a paper approved by the Government for the 
purpose After it has been sanctioned by the Board, it must be 
submitted to the District Magistiate and the Commissioner, and 
copies of the budget estimates for the maintenance of waterworks or 
rainage works have to be submitted to the Supenntending 
Engineer, Public Health Depaitment The Commissioner has m 
certain cases the light to alter the budget, particularly, if he is 
convinced that due provision has not been made for loan charges 
and for the maintenance of the workmg balance He may also 
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intervene m matters affecting liuman safety and health or public 

tranquillity. 

To illustrate the relative importance of the various heads from 
which a Municipal Board derives its income and the heads on 
which it spends monies, the budget passed by the Meerut 
Municipality is reproduced below. 



Actuals for 

Estimates for 


1943—44 

1945—46 

Main Sources of Income 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Octroi 

5,05,646 

7.00,000 

House tax 

83,378 

1,10,000 

Tax on animals etc 

4,970 

6,800 

Vehicles tax. Cattle pound. 

License fee etc 

4,233 

4,100 

Income from land, buildings, 

markets, slaughter houses. 

conservancy etc. 

1,41,870 

1,36,280 

TKela License fee 

3,997 

5,000 

Miscellaneous 

1,179 

1,000 

Income from fines etc 

60,429 

* 65,516 

Contributions fiom the Govt 

38,260 

1,08,621“* 

Other sources 

31,068 

34,600 

Total Income fiom all sources 

8,74,930 

11,70,917 


Includes Dearness allowance foi Municipal employees Rs. 50,000/- 



Muntapaliiies 


' 

Actuals for 

Estimates for 


1943—44 

1945—46 


Es. 

Es 

Main Items of Expenditure*. 

Administration 

75,075 

89,826 

Fire Brigade 

— 

2,732 

Lighting of streets 

31,655 

35,924 

Destruction of wild animals 

37 

1,220 

Water Supply 

62,306 

66,000 

/ 

Drainage 

39,289 

61,307 

Sanitation, conservancy and 

watering of streets 

89,539 

1,33,648 

Sanitary Inspectois and 

Health Officer 

6,798 

8,416 

Hospitals 

31,514 

34,265 

Plague Department 

1,107 

2,000 

Vaccination etc 

787 

1,043 

Slaughtei Houses etc 

1,952 

2,076 

Cattle pounds ' 

342 

636 

Veterinaiy Hospitals 

1,510 

2,096 

Buildings and P W Dept 

29,226 , 

3,03,098 

Education 

75,401 

87,600 

Grants-in-aid 

1,46,145 

2,28,000 

Gland Total 

6,92,683 

10,58,787 


Officers of a Municipal Board — When a Board is completed 
xfter n general election, it proceeds to elect its Chairman fiom 
among its members oi outside in a manner prescribed by the 
Government If an outsider is elected as the Chairman, he remains 
an ex-officio member of the Board dunng his chaiimanship 
The Chau man may resign himself or as the result of a no-confidence 
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motion passed by the Board against him, or he may be removed 
from office by the Government on the ground of habitual non- 
performance of duties or failure to submit his resignation after 
a vote of no-confidence If a Board fails to elect its Ghaiiman, the 
Government may nominate one for the Board 

The Chairman has the power to appoint, punish or dismiss 
servants of the Board, and determine questions arising in lespect 
of their service, leave, pay, piivileges and allowances He has 
to submit to the Commissioner and to the District Magistiate 
statements, accounts, reports relating to the pioceedings of the 
Boaid which they might call for. He convenes and presides at 
the meetings of the Board, and controls m accoidance with 
regulations made in this behalf the tiansaction of business at the 
meetings It is also his duty to keep a watch over the financial 
affaiis, superintend the executive admin istiati on of Ihe Boaid, and 
bring to its notice any defect theiein He has to furnish the 
membeis with information they might lequire 

The Board shall also elect one or two Vice-Chairmen who 
shall peiioira such duties as may be entrusted to them by the 
Chairman Every Board having an annual income of Rs 50,000/- 
01 moie shall appoint, by a special resolution, an Executive 
Officer It shall also employ a Medical Olficei of Health The 
appointment, salaries, and conditions of service of the Executive 
Otficei and the Medical Officer of Health aie subject to the 
appioval of the Piovmcial Government A Board having an 
annual income of less than Rs 50,000/- shall have one or more 
Secietaiies whose appointment shall be subject to the approval 
of the Commissionei 

A Board may be required by the Government to appoint an 
engineer, a water-works engineer, a water-works supeiin ten dent, 
an electrical supeniitendent, a secretary or a qualified snb- 
oveiseer Every such appointment and the salary and conditions 
of sei\nce of the persons appointed are subject to the approval of 
the Government For the administration of its various depart- 
ments, e g , the education, the public health, the public works, the 
octroi, and the water-works departments, a Board has to employ a 
largo permanent staff The Supeniitendent of Education, the 
Octroi Superintendent, the Chief Sanitary Inspector, and Sanitai}’ 
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Inspectoi*?, nrp timoxigst the most important membeis of the 
peimanent staff. 

Committees — For the hotter discharge of its functions and 
the exercise of supeivisioii and control over the vroihing of its 
several departments, a Boaid may appoint a nnmbei of committees 
The committees usually found functioning in a Municipal Board 
are the folloTring : Finance Committee, Fdueation Committee, 
Public Health Committee, Public 'Woilis Committee, Octroi 
Committee, and Water- works Committee. Each Committee may 
have as many Members as the Board may appoint. In the Meerut 
Municipal Roaidthev consist of, seven oi eight members each. They 
are appointed foi one yeai Pei sons olhei than the members of 

the Board and possessing expert knowledge may also be appointed 
to any of its committees by a lesolntion suppoited by not less than 
one half of its total stiength, but their number shall not exceed 
one third of'' the total number of the membeis of the Committee 
The Board appoints by a resolution the Chan man of each Committee. • 
A Committee may appoint a vice-chauman flora among its own 
membeis The committees generally mret once a month The 
Board may meet once a month oi ofteiiei ns business may demand 

The chief duties of the’ Finance Committee mo (t) the piopara- 
lion of the annual estimates of income and expenditmo, (n) allot- 
ment of funds within the sanctioned budget estimates for expen- 
diture nndei various heads, (m) examination of the monthly 
accounts befoie presentation to the Board, (ir) inspection of the 
woik of collection of taxes othei than the octroi duties It is 
also chaiged with the duty of seeing that no oxponditiiio is 
incurred except under proper sanction and in accordance with the 
budget estimates 

The chief duties ol tl.e Public Works Committee are (,)to 
frame proposals for the expenditure of funds allotted for public 
woiks in consultation with the Supeimtending Engineer of Public 
Works, (rt) to examine and check the completion of public woiks 
and issue certificates for it, («*) to examine bills, (,v) to call for 
tenders for contracts for the execution of public woiks, (v) to 
satisfy Itself that the lighting and wateung arrangements are 
efficiently earned out, and (tit) to advise the Board geneiaJly m 
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all matters connected •with public works. 

The Public Health Committee is charged with the duty of 
(^) seeing that all lules, bye-laws, and regulations relating to 
conservancy aie observed, {u) supervising the woiking of th6 
conservancy staff, {in) inspecting and reporting on the state of 
wells, latrines, conservancy carts etc , {iv) checking the registra- 
tion of birth and death statistics, {v) checking the work of the 
vaccmatois, and (vt) advising the Board generally on all matters 
connected with sanitation, conservancy and public health 

The cheif duties of the Octroi Committee aie (7) to periodi- 
cally visit and inspect octroi posts and muhanirs’ accounts, (n) to 
see that the ariangements to prevent smuggling 01 evasion of 
octroi dues are sufficient, (777) to inspect the work of the head 
octioi office, and (iv) to assure itself that through trade is not 
being hampered by duties. ^ 

Government Control. — It was pointed out in an earlier section 
of this chapter that the excessive control exercised by the 
Government over Municipal Boaids and other local bodies was 
one of the leasons of the slow and even disappointing progress 
made in the sphere of local self-government The Resolution of 
1918 lightly laid stress on the great ^necessity of freeing local 
bodies from government control and giving them the right to 
leain by making mistakes Steps were accoidingly taken to 
reduce it, and to give them greater freedom to manage then 
affair'! The strength of the nominated element was appieciably 
reduced, and official chairmen weie replaced by non-official 
elected chaiimen. But this does not mean that the control of 
Government over local bodies has been wholly removed. This 
is neither possible noi desiiable As the geneial trustees of public 
weltaie the Government aie entitled to a measuie of control 
ovei the activities of municiptilities and olhei local bodies In all 
countiies the Goveinmeut have moie or less effective poweis of 
contiol, supei vision and diiection over loc^il self-go veining 
institutions. Let us look at the way in which the Provincial 
Government exeicises control ovei them m our piovmce. 

As we have alieady shown the appointment of the Executive 
Officei, the Medical Oflicei of Health, and othei important ollicials 
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of a Municipal Board is subject to the appioval of the Provincial 
Government who determine the conditions of thou sorvico and 
prescribe then emoluments In the case of smaller Boaids the 
appointment of the Sccietaiics etc., requires the approval of the 
Gommissionei This gives the Government a good measuie of 
indirect control ovei the Boards 


In the second place, if at any time, it appeals to the Pro- 
vincial Government that a Board persists in making default in 
the peiformance of its duties oi abuses its poweis, it may, after 
taking into consideiation the explanation of the Board, supersede 
the Board oi dissolve it Duiing the period ol supersession the 
powers of the Board shall be exercised by such peison or persons 
as may be appointed by the Government in this behalf. 


In the thud place, the Commissionei or the District Magistrate 
w’hen he is not a membei of the Board, may, within the limits 
of his Division oi District, as the case may be, {a) inspect oi cause 
to be inspected any immovable property used by the Board, 
or any work in progiess under the direction of the Board, (b) by 
oidei in writing call foi and inspect a book or document in the 
possession of the Board oi any of its Committees, (c) by oidei in 
writing leqmie a Boaid or such Committee to fuinish such 
statements, accounts, lepoits oi copies of documents i elating to 
its proceedings as he thinks fit, and {d) lecord in writing for the 
consideiation of a Boaid or such Committee any observation he 
thinks propel in regaid to the pioceedings oi duties of the Boaid 
or the Committee In the fouith place, the Commissioner oi the 
District Magistrate may, within the limits of his Division or 
District as the case may be, by oidei in wilting prohibit the 
execution or furtliei execution of a resolution oi oidei passed by 
a Board or any of its Committees, if i„ his opinion such resolu- 
tion or ordei is of a nature to cause or tend to cause obstruction 
annoyance, oi injury to the public or to any body of persons 
lawfully employed, or a danger to human life, health oi safety 
or a not oi affray, and may prohibit the doing or continuance by 
any person of any act, lu puisuanee or under covei of such 

brthe Govlrnmrnt 
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In the fifth place, if it appears to the Provmcial GTovernment 
that a Board persistently defaults m the performance of a duty 
imposed on it by an order of the Government, it may, by order 
in writing, fix a period for the performance of the duty; and if 
it IS not performed within the fixed period, it may get it performed 
and charge the cost to the Board 

In the sixth place, in case of an emeigency the Distnct 
Magistrate may provide for the execution of a work or act which 
the Board is empowered to do and whose immediate execution is 
necessary for the safety and protection of the public, and may 
direct that the expense of executing it shall be borne by the 
Board It has already been made clear that though Municipal 
Boards have a large measure of freedom in piepaiing their 
budgets, the Government has the right to alter them in certain 
specific respects. , 

Some of these powers exercised bv the Government over local 
bodies may be justifiable, but some of them seem to be the out- 
come of distiust of Indians They have no parallel in other 
countiies. In many cases the Commissioner has refused sanction 
to expenditure in connection with the piesentation of addi esses 
of welcome to reputed leaders of the nation, and in other cases, 
he has taken objection to the appointment of certain persons 
to places of responsibility and power in local bodies The control 
exercised by the Government is still excessive and requires to be 
furthei relaxed 

, Cantonment Boards — In cities like Meerut and Bareilly 
where tioops are stationed, the cantonment area is outside the 
municipal limits For the puipose of looking after the civic 
needs and requirements of the people in the cantonment area, 
there is a body called the Cantonment Board Its constitution 
and functions are similar to those of a Municipal Boaid but aie 
not governed by the Mumcipalties Act. The final control of 
Cantonment admiinstiation lests with the Army Department ot 
the Government of India. The Chaiiman of a Cantonment Boaid 
is usually a Mihtaiy Olhoial ot high lank, e g , the Biigadiei A 
good piopoition of the members of such Boards consists of 
nominated poisons 
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Town kretzs.’— It is only towns having a population of twenty 
thousand or moie which can he given the status of a niiinicipahty 
Towns with a population between ten and twenty thousand are 
consideied too small to have a Municipal Boaid, but big enough 
to have a local body to administei the local affaiis Such a town 
is called a Town Aiea, and the local body is known as a Town 
Aiea Committee It is foi the Covoinraont to declaio by notifi- 
cation any area as a Town Aiea The Town Aica Oommilteo 
consists of an elected chan man, between five to seven elected 
membois, one peison nominated by the District Magistiate to 
represent the Sclieduled classes, and in some cases another 
nominated moinbei to lepresont some other minoiity intdiest 
The term of office of the membois is foui years The functions 
of a Town Aiea Committee aie similai to those of a Municipal 
Boaid though sraallei m lange It looks aftoi iho sanitation of 
the area, the lighting and the maintenance of public loads, tho 
supply ot dimkmg watei, the maintonancQ of pabhc health, and the 
piimary education of tho lesidents It also legulates offensivo 
tindes and callings Its income is Inigely deiivcd fiom house- 
tax, land-tax, tix on piopeity and ciicumstances, the sale of 
refuse and dung collected by its seivants, lont fiom nazul lands, 
contiibutious made by the Distnct Boaid and govoinment giants 
The coiitiol ot the Distiict M.igistiato over a Town Aiea Commi- 
ttee IS gtoatei than it is m the case ot a Municipal Boaid 

» 

Notified Areas* — An uib«iu aioa with a population betwen 
five and ten thousand may bo declaied by tho Govermont to bo a 
Notified Aiea, and the administiation of its local affaiis may be 
entiusted to a Notified Aiea Cpnnnitteo It consists ot a chairman, 
and a few membeis partly elected by the losidents and partly 
nominated by the Goveinuient It peifoiins the same sort of 
functions as a Town Aiea Committee and doiives its income 
from similar sources ’ 

In order to bo declared a Town Area or a Notihed Area, an 
area must not be a purely agricultural village*, and it must have a 
town and a bazar The diffeienco between a Municipal Board and 
a Town or Notified Area Committee is one ot status The foimor 
has a largei and lullei measure ot selt-government, can impose 
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more taxes, and is less subject to the control of the District 
Magistrate than the lather . 

DISTRICT BOARDS 

Introductory. — The administration of local affairs in rural 
areas is the concern of District Boards and other ’local bodies. , 
What the Municipal Boards are for urban aieas, the District and 
Local Boards are for rural areas Like the foiiner, they look 
aftei the education, sanitation, public health and convenience of the 
people residing m the villages •within their respective jurisdictions 
Generally the jurisdiction of a Distiict Board is coterminous with 
the district which is the unit for administrative pui poses. There are 
some 207* District Boards in British India. In some provinces there 
are Sub-distnct or Taluka Boards. In Madias Presidency there are 
Union Boards also. The system of local self-government 
in rural aieas diffeis m different provinces. As has 
been pointed out above, m some provinces there are Sub- 
district Boards, and in others still smallei boards called Union 
Boards. In the United Provinces, Bombay Presidency and Assam, 
the Muslims have been given separate representation through 
communal electorates , elsewhere representation is secured for 
them by means of nomination. In most of the provinces the 
Chairman of the District Boaid is an elected non-official , in the 
Punjab the Boards have the option of having an elected Chairman, 
The organisation of village panchayats also shows large varitations 
In what follows, the constitution, poweis and functions of the 
District Boards as constituted under the United Provinces Distiict 
Boards Act of 1922, as amended from time to time, will be 
described 

0 

Constitution of a District Board. — The Act provides that 
there shall be a Distiict Board for each distiict to be known after 
Its name There are thus 48 District Boards in the piovince 
Each Boaid ^s to consist of a certain number of elected members 
fixed by the Act, a small number of members nominated by the 
Government, and a Chairman who may oi may not be one of the 
elected oi nominated membeis. No Board can have less than 


One authorit> holds thac theie die UbS District Boards 
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15 Aud Mioro than 10 cleclod mcmhoi': Thn Govoinmonl cnnuol 
nominate moie than tlnco pei'^on'- to a llonicl Ko Go\oinment 
seivant and no pei'^on who wn‘5 defeated in the pieredinp: geneial 
election can be nominated hj the Go\ eminent One of the 
nominated poisons shall be a \Noinan, anothei a ineinbei of the 
dopie«!'!ed classes, and the thiid shall lie *!eleetpd fiom a class 
which has remained inuepresentcd on the Tloaid aftei tlie geneial 
election No woman can ho nominated until iho other tw’O 
nominations have boon made , and the nomination of tho woman 
momboi shall not so altei the piopoition of Muslim aud non- 
Muslim memheis as to convert a mnjoiity of one community into 
an oqualit}^ wnth the other eommunitv Tlie Distiiet Boards of 
Meoint, Allahabad, Qoiahhpur, Basti, A/amwarh, and Gonda 
liavo 10 members each _ Tiio I)ehra Bun Boaid is the smallest 
with a strength of 10 elected members, and the Bilibhit Board is 
the next smallest with 17 elected meinhois. 


Tho lepiosentation of Muslims on a Distiiet Boaul is detornuiiod 
in accoidanco with tho sc.ile given below i — 


If they consliluto loss than 1 % of the population, they get lO^o 
of elected heats If they constitute holwceu 1 and 5% of tho 
population, they get iTj % leprcscntation If thuj' constitute 
between 5 and 15 % of the population, they get 26 % lopiesontatiou. 
If they foim betveoii 15 and 30 % of tlio population, they get 30 % 
representation. If they couhtitute 30 % oi moio of the population, 
^hey got ropiosentation in piopoition to then population 


In tho Meerut Distiict Board tho Muslims have 12 and tho 
non-Muslims 28 seats In the Allahabad Disliict Boaid tho 
Muslims have 10 and tlie iiou-Muslims 30 seats. Tho same is tho 
distribution in tho Goinkhpui and Axamgaih Boards In no 
District Boaid do the Muslims tiom a majoiity oi oven an equality 
with the Hindus A Boaid has a tonuie of foui yoais unless it is 
soonei dissolved or supeiseded by the Govoinraent foi poisistont 
default in the discharge of its duties oi persistent abuse of its 
powers Its life can be extended by tbe Governmoiit, iho 
D.su. 0 t BoArfs oonstatuled a 1934 a..- sl.ll fanoUoning ... 1946. 

Board holds its meetings generally once a month 

Franch.se- H not sub,e<,t l„ „„y isqaaliricnhon, ovory 
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person is entitled to get his or her name entered on the eleotoial 

roll who — 

(/) in areas oiitsjde the hill pattis of Kuihaun is the owner 
of land in respect of which land revenue amounting to not less 
than Rs 25/- is payable, or in the hill pattis of Kumaun owns a 
fee simple estate or is assessed to the payment of land revenue , or 
(77) is a permanent tenuie holder or fixed-rate tenant, or is 
an undei-proprietor or occupancy tenant in Oudh and is liable to 
pay land rent of not less than Rs 15/- per annum, or 

(ttt) IS a tenant holding land in a lural area in respect of 
which rent amounting to not less than Rs 30/- per annum is 

I 

payable, or 

(tv) IS assessed to income tax or to a tax on circumstances 
and pioperty or any other local tax, and resides within the rural 
area; or 

(v) ordinarily resides in the rural area and has passed the 
Upper Piimary examination, or the Vernaculai Middle examination 
or possesses the Vernacular Final or Vernacular Upper Piimary 
certificate 

A person is disqualified to be an elector if he oi she is not a 
British subject, or has been adjudged to be of unsound mind by a 
competent couit, or is an undischaiged insolvent, or has been 
sentenced to a teim of impiisonment exceeding six months, or 
has been asked to furnish security for good behaviour, and five 
years have not elapsed sinc#» the expiiy of the teiro of imprisonment 
or the order, or has not attained the age of 21 years The 
disqualification arising from conviction by a ciiminal couit for a 
term exceeding six months may be removed by an order of the 
Provincial Q-overnment in this behalf 

No peison can seek election to a District Boaid if his name 
is not on the electoral loll It should be lemembeied that beacause 
of communal electoiates, a Muslim cannot stand from a non- 
Muslim constituency, and vice versa. Furtheimore, a peison 
who has been dismissed fiom government service and is debaried 
from le-employment theiein, or is debaried from practising as 
a legal practitionei by the order of a competent authoiity, or 
holds a place of profit undei the service of the Boaid, or is a 
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government servant, or holds a share hi jiny contract with or on 
behalf of the Board, and is unable to read and write either 
English or one of the vernaculars of the Province, is not eligible 
to seelc election Women can be elected or nominated as members 
of a Board 

Officials of the Board — The Chairman and one or more 
Vice-chairmen are the officials which every Board is required to 
elect when it is completed after a general election. A Board is 
said to be completed for the purposes of the election of the 
chairman and the vice-chaii man oi vice-chairmen only when all 
the elected seats have been filled by election and not otherwise 
Any member of the Board and any person qualified to be, elected 
as a member of the Board can be elected as the chairman or 
vice-chaiiman provided he is sufficiently educated to be able to 
read and wnte English or any other vernacular of the province 
and IS not the chairman or member of a Municipal Board or a 
government servant An out -going chairman is eligible for 
re-election But no person can be elected foi more than two 
consecutive teims without the previous sanction of the Provincial 
Government A chairman may resign his office by writing to the 
Government either on his own accord oi as a lesult of a vote of 
no-confidence passed against him. He may be removed from 
office by the Government foi habitual failure* to perform 
his duties or failure to submit his lesignation after a vote of 
no-confidence 

The Chairman of a Distiict Board has the following powers 
and duties (i) the determination of questions arising in respect 
oi the service, leave, pay, privileges and allowances of servants 
of the Boaid in accordance with regulations made in this behalf , 
(«) the submission to the Commissioner and the Distiict Magistrate 
of statements, accounts, reports oi copies of documents or the 
copies of lesolutions passed by the Board or any of its Commit- 
tees , («t) to convene and preside at the meetings of the Board, 
to convene and preside at the meetings of the Finance Committee, 
and to tiansactthe business thereof, {tv) to watch over the finan- 
cial and superintend the executive administration of the Board, 
and bring to the notice of the Board any defect therein, and (i;) 
perform such other duties as may be required of him under the 
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Act. It ]S also one of his j duties to furnish the Board with any 
return, statement, statistics or other mfoimation legarding any 
matter pertaining to the Board’s administration of the affairs of 
the district, "which it might ask for He has the power to 
vest the vice-chairman with the exercise of some of his powers 
and functions. 

Besides the elected chairman and vice-chairman or vice* 
chairmen every Boaid has a large permanent and paid staff. The 
most important members of the paid staff are the Secietary, the 
Engineer, the Tax-officer, and the Bistiict Medical Officer of 
Health The G-overnment has laid down rules .regarding their 
qualifications, salary, punishment and dismissal The Deputy 
Inspector or Sub-Depul y Inspector of Schools advises the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Board on matters relating to educational 
activities of the Board 

f'unctions of a District Board. — Except in so far as the con- 
ditions of life in the rural areas differ from those prevailing in 
urban aieas, the functions performed by a District Board are 
similar to those discharged by a Municipal Board They may 
also be divided into compulsory and discretionary Every Board 
IS requiied by the Act to make reasonable provision for the 
following matters : (t) the construction, repair, and maintenance of 
public roads and bridges, and the impiovement of communications 
generally , {n) the planting and pieseivation of trees on the sides 
of public roads and on other public giounds , (nt) the establish- 
ment, management, maintenance and visiting of hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, pooi-houses, asylums, orphanages, veteiinary hospitals, 
markets, staging houses, inspection houses, public parks and 
gardens, and other public institutions, and the constiuction and 
repair of all buildings connected with these institutions , (fu) the 
construction and repair of school houses, appui tenant buildings, the 
establishment, management, and maintenance of school and 
libianes either wholly or by means of grants-m-aid, the inspection 
of schools, the training of teachers and the establishment of 
scholarships , (v) the construction of public wells, tanks, water- 
works, canals, embankments and diainage works, and the supply 
of water from them and from othei sources , (u/) securing or 
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removing dangeious buildings or places , (uii) the constiuction, 
lepair and maintenance of famine preventive works, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of lehef woiks and relief I'louses and the 
adoption of such other measuies of relief in times of famine and 
scaicity as may be coiisideicd necessary , {vtn) the establish- 
ment and management of cattle pounds , {tx) the management of 
public femes , (a.) the regulation of camping grounds, sarats and 
paiaos, (%f) the institution and holding of fairs, agricultural shows, 
industrial exhibitions, the bleeding and medical treatment of 
cattle, hoises and othei animals, and all measures tending to the 
improvement and assistance of agriculture and industiies , (a.**) 
the management of public oi private chanties , (xttt) public vacci- 
nation, sanitation, and prevention of diseases , (Afv) providing a 
sufficient suppljf of pure and drinking watei , {w) maintaining 
and developing the piopeity of the Board , (to*) pieparing such 
returns and reports as the Provincial Government leq^uires the 
Board to submit , {xvit) regulating offensive, dangeious oi obnoxious 
trades aud callings , {xvtti) the dissemination of knowledge regard- 
ing disease, hygiene, sanitation, agriculture, industiies aud cattle 
breeding 

The following aie the discietionary functions for which a Board 
may make provision (*) laying out of new public loads aud acquir- 
ing laud foi the purpose , («) registeung births and deaths , (»;) 
reclaiming unhealthy localities , («v) furthering educational ob]ects 
by measures other than the establishment and maintenance of 
schools , e g , travelling and village hbxanes, leading rooms, 
mass adult education , (v) taking a census , (vi) constructing or 
subsidising tiamways, railways, aerial ropeways and othei means 
of locomotion , (vit) construction and maintenance of minor 
irrigation woiks , and {viti) pieventiiig injury or contammation 
01 pollution of rivers and other sources of water supply 

It IS regiettable to note that the Distiict Boaids in the United 
Piovinces do not generally perform any of the important discre- 
tionaiy functions Something in the way of mass education by 
establishing libiaries was attempted by the Meerut District 
Bolrd 1931—35, but it was not continued by the succeeding 

Finances — To meet the expenses involved in the performance 
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of its obligatory and optional functions a District Board receives a 
substantial grand-in-aid from the Piovincial Government and is 
empowered to levy local rates and a tax ' on persons according 
to their circumstances and, property But for the imposition 
or abolition of a local rate or an alteration in it and in the tax on 
ciicumstances and property previous sanction of the Government 
IS necessary. A tax on property and circumstances cannot be 
imposed on a person unless he has resided or carried on business 
in the district for at least six months in the year under assessment, 
and unless his income is Rs. 200/- or more per annum. The rate 
of tax IS not to exceed four pies in a rupee on the total* taxable 
income The local rate or cess is paid by the cultivator or owner 
of land directly into the government treasury and the Government 
sends it back to the * District Board concerned. A Distiict Board 
also derives income fiom tolls on vehicles, ferries and bridges, 
markets, shops, cattle pounds, property of the Boaid like the crops 
of fruits yielded by trees on road-sides etc , educational fees, fairs, 
etc The following table giving the income fiom different sources 


derived by the Meerut District Board for two different years will 

bo found interesting : 


Revised estimates for 

Actuals for 

Main Sources of Income 

1940—41 

1944—45 


Rs. 

Rs 

Government Grants 

2,19,799 

2,18,043 

Local Rates 

2,99,852 

3,07,000 

Taxes 

62,681 

1,30,000 

Pounds 

10,299 

18,000 

Pei lies 

21,002 

22,000 

Education 

38,965 

35,324 

Medical 

13,927 

11,072 

Veterinary 

2,870 

3,150 

Fairs 

55,992 

96,000 

Receipts from propeity 

711 

960 

Arboriculture 

8,222 

24,000 

Interest 

2,066 

2,025 

Miscellaneous 

13,255 

9,070 

Grand Total 

7,49,541 

13,57,139 including 
arrears. 
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Duiiug til© Sam© yeais the Meeiut District Boaid spout Uioney 
under dilferent heads as under 


Main Items of Expenditure 

1940—41 

1944—45 


Hs 

Rs. 

General Administiatioii 

44,054 

66,820 

Pounds 

8,SS3 

12,500 

Education 

3,86,C59 

4,70,397 

Medical 

66,255 

95,755 

Public Health 

20,541 

30,738 

Veteiinary 

13,454 

22,940 

Eaiis 

49,SS0 

86,000 

Arboiiculture 

4,502 

7,400 

Public Works 

1,32,759 

2,96,218 

Supeiannuatioii 

4,178 

6,710 

Hefunds 

715 

6,200 

Miscellaneous 

15,454 

10,100 

Extraoidinaij' and Debt 

10 

1,035 

Gland Total 

7,46,344 

11,10,956 


It would thus appeal that while government giants and local 
rates are the main sources of income, education, public woiks, 
medical help, and general administration consume a gieat part of 
the total income What was said about the limited scope of 
municipal activities applies to the functions of the District Boards 
also District Boards in India do not perform many of the 
functions which similar institutions undertake in foreign lands 
Police functions aie a case in point They have not also done 
anything appieciable towards the agiicult^ral and industrial 
development of the areas within their jurisdiction 

Ri^ht of certain Officers to attend the meetings of a Board — 
As has been stated in a preceding section no government servant 
can become a member of a District Board There are, however, 
ceitain district ofBcials who may be authorised by the Provincial 
Government to attend any meeting of their respective Boards and * 
address it , e g , the District Magistrate, the District Medical 
Officer of Health, and the Superintendent and Deputy Superin- 
tendent of the Civil Veteiinary Department The Government 
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may also aiithoiise (/) the Inspector Greneial of Civil Hospitals 
and the Civil Surgeon of the distiict to inspect the administration 
of hospitals and dispensaries maintained by the Board in the 
district , (7/) the Director and Assistant Director of Public Health 
to inspect the working of the Public Health Depaitment, ( 777 ) the 
Chief Engineer, the Superintending Engineer, the Executive 
Engineer and the Distiicb Engineer to inspect the administiation 
of the Public Works Department, and (tv) the Director and Deputy 
Director of Public Instruction, the Inspectoi and Asst. Inspector 
of Schools to inspect the woiking of the Education Depaitment 
of a District Board Similarly certain officers of the revenue, 
medical, public health, public woiks, education and veteiinaiy 
depaitments can inspect any woik or institution maintained by 
a Board 

Committees of the Board — A District Boaid finds it as 
necessaiy as a Municipal Committee to appoint a numbei of 
Committees to help it in administeiing its various depaitments. 
Of these the most important are the Finance and the Education 
Committees. Some Boards also have a separate Committee for 
Public Health Besides these, theie is a Tahsili Committee for 
every Tahsil in the district In the Meerut Distiict Board theie 
are in all 9 Committees, six of which are the Tahsili Committees 
for each of the six Tahsils, one Finance Committee, one Education 
Committee, and one Public Health Committee 

The Finance Committee consists of the Chairman of the Board 
as its ex-officio Chan man, and six other membeis of the Board 
appointed by it by a special resolution The Secietary of 
the Boaid is the ex-officio secretarv of the Finance Committee 
The' Finance Committee thus consists of 8 members in all Its 
chief function is the pieparation of (7) the budget estimates 
for the next year, and (77) a complete account of the actual and esti- 
mated receipts and expenditure for the current year. The estimates 
for the yeai to come are discussed and consideied by the Board 
If the Board modifies the budget 01 rejects it, the modified or 
'rejected budget is again considered by the Finance Committee If 
the lattei accepts the modifioations made by the Boaid, the budget 
is deemed to have been passed If the Committee does not 
accept the modifications made by the Board, and also if the Board 
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lias ie]pcted the budget totally it prepares a new budget and 
submits it loi the Board’s consideration If there aie still any 
differences between the Boaid and the Binance Committee, the 
original budget as piepaied by the latter, the modifiicatious intro- 
duced by the former, and the new budget submitted by the 
Binance Committee, are submitted to the Piovincial Government 
which may accept any one of them The budget as accepted by the 

Piovincial Government will be deemed to have been passed by 

( 

the Board 

After a budget has been passed by the Board, it may, with the 

consent of the Finance Committee, vaiy or alter it as necessitated 

by the circumstances This shows that the Boaid and the 

Finance Committee have'equal and co-oidinate powers in finance 

0 1 
Neither authority can ovei-ride the other 

The Fducation Committee consists of 12 members, eight of 
whom are to be elected from amongst the members of the Board, 
and the remaining four fiom outside Two of the four peisons 
who aie not members of the Board may be government servants 
employed in the Education Department provided they are not on 
the inspecting staff The Committee shall choose its own chairman 

I 

from among its membeis piovided he is ^^lOt a salaried officer 
of the Government. 

The Deputy Inspector of Schools is its secietary The 
Inspector or the Inspectress of Schools of the circle or any other 
officer of the Education Department authoiised in this behalf 
may attend a meeting of the Education Committee and address it 
on any matter affecting education If the Education Committee 
default in the performance of its duties, the Board may dissolve 
\ it by a special resolution approved by the Government The 
management and administration ot all the schools maintained by 
tho Board in thedistiict, the appointment, transfer and dismissal 
of teachers aie entrusted to the, Education Committee 

Tahsil Committees — To assist it in the administration of the 
affairs of a Tahsil, the Board appoints a Tahsil Committee con- 
sisting of all the members elected by the general electorate in the , 
Tahsil, the Muslim member or membeis, if any, elected from 
the Muslim constituency in it, and any other person appointed by 
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the Board. It shall exeicise such powers and perform such duties 
as may be delegated to it by the Board The Board also allots to 
each Tahsil Committee such funds as may be necessary for the 
discharge of the duties assigned to it. 

Government Control — The contiol of the Provincial Govern- 
ment over the District Boards is of the same nature and is 
exeicised in the same way as over Municipal Boards It has 
been desciibcd already.** 

VILLAGE PANCHAYATS 
» 

Introductory — The district, which sometimes coveis an area of 
about six thousand square miles and whose average size is about 
4076 sq. miles, is too big a unit for an efficient and effecfive 
administration of local affairs It is impossible foi a body of 15 
to 40 persons properly to administer the needs of about a thousand 
villages comprised within a distnct To obviate this difficulty 
the Biitish Government thought of instituting panchayats in big 
villages or groups of villages and entrusting to them the administra- 
tion of village affairs ' ‘The village panchayat or union board is 
an attempt to recreate the village as a unit of self-government 
It has jurisdiction over a village or a group of villages Its primary 
function is to look after such matters as wells and sanitation It 
IS sometimes enti listed with the care of mmoi roads and manage- 
ment of schools and dispensaries, and in Madras of village forests 
and irrigation works In some provinces it lias also been given 
powei to deal with petty criminal and civil cases ’f The movement 
has not made rapid progiess It is well-advanced m the United 
Piovinces, Madras and Bengal , in the othei piovinces its growth 
has been much slower. It is not obligatory to establish the 
panchayat in eveiy village It is introduced only if the residents 
of a village show then desiie to have one The readei may be 
reminded that the establishment of a panchayat ghar was an 
integral part of the new rural development scheme inaugurated 
in the United Provinces by the Congress Government 

The pancliayats which it was the aim of the Village Panchayat 


* See ibovc pages 304 —05 

t Joshi Indian dmimsti atton, pag*- 3^3 
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Act of the United Pi ovinces of 1920, the Village AdmimstTation 
Act of Bihai, the Village Panchayat Act of the Punjab, and 
similar legislation in other pi ovnices to establish, must be distiiig- 
uished from the old village panchayats which existed and continued 
to function, silently and unknown to Biitish law and without sta- 
tu toiy authority, till a late date even under the Biitish regime The 
sanction behind them was the force of public opinion They gave 
decisions on matters of communal concern (communal in the sense 
of being a concern of the village community as a whole, and not 
in the sense of pertaining to a small and exclusive religious group), 
and adjudicated civil disputes In old times before the autonomy 
of the villages was undermined by the new administrative system 
established by the Biitish luleis, the settlement of disputes, pieven- 
tion of crime, education, supeiintendeuce of wells, tanks, and 
othei sources of water supply, temples, and the impiovement of 
the means of geneial well-being were their concern. The modern 
panchayats do not attempt all such functions. They aie established 
by law and their functions are defined by law VTe shall here 
describe the composition and working of the Panchayats in the 
United Piovinces as governed by the Act of 1920 

The Act empoweied the Collector of a district to establish a 
panchayat within and for any village oi a group of adjacent 
villages He appointed the members of the panchayat who weie 
to be not less than five and not more than seven in numbei The 
villagers thus had no hand in then appointment When Congress 
was in office, the system of appointing the members oi the 
panchayat was abandoned, all the adults in the village weie 
given the right to elect them To-day they are popularly 
elected The members called Ranches must be residents of the 
circle for which the panchayat is established. One of them — 

he must be literate — is appointed as the sar~panch He 

presides over the meetings of the panchayat, keeps a record of 
Its proceedings and activities, maintains an account of its income 
and expenditure, and acts as a channel of communication between 
the panchayat and the Distiict Collector 

With a view to checking the growth of litigation among the 
village folk a village panchayat is given powers to try and decide 
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civil and criminal cases of a minoi nature It can handle 
and decide civil cases in which the amount involved does not 
exceed Rs. 25/-, and criminal offences of voluntarily causing hurt, 
minor assaults, thefts of property whose value does not exceed 
ten lupees, or the use of criminal foice It can also deal with 
breaches of Sanitation Act and the Cattle Trespass Act. It, can 
impose a fine not exceeding rupees ten or double the amouht of 
loss caused Certain panchayats are specially empowered to 
exercise greater powers. Generally theie is no appeal from the 
orders oi decrees passed by a panchayat Legal practitioners 
are not allowed to appear before it on behalf of any party. 
If a paity feels that the panchayat has done deliberate injustice 
to it, or was hostile towards it, it can represent its case before the 
District Magistrate who may get the matter investigated and give 
his final decision. The panchayat usually charges a nominal fee 
from the litigants Income fiom these fees, fines imposed by it 
and grants fiom the Government constitute the chief sources of 
its income. 

Besides the power to handle civil and criminal cases of the 
nature described above, a panchayat is also entrusted with the 
duty of looking after the wells in the village, the repair of 
its roads, village sanitation and public health, and other objects 
of general welfare But it does not seem to have been given any 
power to promote elementary education of the people within its 
jurisdiction. It is also expected to assist government servants in 
the discharge of their duties when called upon to do so 

If the village panchayats are to make progiess and become 
successful, their powers must be enlarged But as long as the 
civic sense does not develop among the masses and they remain 
illiterate and apathetic, village panchayats cannot become a 
success The dominance of landlords, the influence of caste 
prejudices and communal feelings are also contributory causes 
of their failure in some cases It is not only the village 
panchayats which have not shown progress, the whole scheme of 
local self-government in our country has also been compaiatively 
a failure It will not be irrelevant to discuss the causes of its 
failuie. 
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Causes of the failure of the experiment in Local Self-Govern- 
ment — When one speaks ol the iailuie of local self-govoining 
institntions in out countiy, it must not bo assumed that the 
peison condemns the experiment its a complete and total 
faijuie That would he contiaiy to Fiom the time the 

depaitment of Local Self-Government was made a tiansferred 
subject under the contiol of a ministei according to the provisions 
of the Refoims of 1919, Iheie has been appieciablo impio\emont 
in the woiking of municipalities and district bonids Elections 
weie vigorously contested, and tho5^ loused keen popular 
interest, specially when the Gongio'ss paity took parti in them. 
The presence of sincere, tiied and self-less Congiessmen in 
the various local bodies liad a veiy salutaiy effect upon then 
adramistiation, and notable achievements were made The citizens 
of Allahabad cannot forgot the services lendeied to them by 
Pundit Jawahai Lai Kehru as the Chanman of the Allahabad 
Municipal Board, and those of Ahmodabad w’ould also remember 
the woik done bj' Saidai Vallabhni Patel in a similar capacity. But 
with the wnthdiawal of Congressmen, the administration fell into 
the old rut, and comparative inefficiency once again made its 
appearance Theiefore when reference is made to the fuiluie of 
local self-go vein men t, it should alwiiys be understood to mean 
comparative failure Local bodies in our country have not reached 
the standard set in most Western lands , they lag far behind 

Before tiyiug to find out the causes of this comparative failure, 
It seems necessary to determine its diiection and extent In 
the opinion ot the writer local bodies in India may bo said to 
have failed because they have not been able to reach a high 
standaid of efficiency or show great zest in the performance ot 
then obligatory functions The veiy small pzogiess achieved in 
the direction of tree and compulsory primary education, the 
insanitary conditions in our cities and villages, the very inadequate 
anangements made tor the supply ot medical relief, particularly 
in rural areas, the pitiable condition of kuchha loads in the 
villages, and the corruption that prevails in local bodies illustrate 
their failure With the exception ot a small number of muuici* 
pahties lu large cities, the Municipal and Distuct Boards may bo 
charged with an almost total neglect of discietiouaiy functions 
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For example, they have taken no steps to improve the means 
of transport and communication. The District Boards are 
particularly negligent in this matter. Motor lorry service run 
by them would not only bring additional income, it would also 
be a boon to the travelling public Minor irngation works have 
also been neglected. There is ample scope for the development of 
cottage industries, but no steps have been taken in this direction 
One reason for this failure is the attitude of the Goverp.ment 
which is one of discouraging indifference, if not of positive 
hostility, but it would be being too partial to ourselves if we throw 
the whole blame on the Government One ot the most important 
causes of the low standard attained by the local bodies is to be 
found m the lack of civic sense among the people in general, and 
rn then elected representatives in particular We in India have not 
yet learnt the lesson of putting the welfare ot the locality above 
personal luteiests At election time the voters are influenced more 
by personal, family, caste and other considerations, than by 
the civic duty of returning the best candidates This is more 
particularly true of rural population than of city-dwellers. In the 
villages It IS very difficult to defeat an ‘influential’ candidate in 
an election to the District Boaid. Even m cities, some consti- 
tuencies may be the pocket constituencies of members of a 
certain family Persons returned on personal grounds are least 
expected to piomote general well-being , they are more likely to 
use then position to hue then pockets and benefit their friends 

and lelations It is haidJy necessaiy to labour the point further 
or to illustrate it. 

The intioduction of separate communal electorates is also in 
pait responsible for the sad state of affairs Matteis which 
should be decided on general giounds are sometimes given a 
communal coJouiing, e g , appointment to ceitam posts If 
pel sons aie appointed not on the giound of their fitness foi the 
posts but because of their leligious faith, coriuption and ineffi- 
ciency are bound to follow The administration of local bodies 
cannot improve until local services are put on a bettei footing 
In this connection it may also be added that ceitain minimum 
q.ualifications should be laid down for all aspiiants for membeiship 
of local bodies. They should be at least matriculates, if not 
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giaduates, and must have some public -ervice to thou credit It 
IS veiy necessaiy that iUo light, typo of pei'sons go llieie Not a 
Ul'Uo of inefficiency is due to the fact that wiong poisons manage 
to find a place on them 

Naiioiv and restiicted franchise is also a contiibutoiy factor 
In the luial aieas it makes it veiy Cdsij for ‘influential’ peisons to 
defeat their bettei qualified opponents having less personal support 
in the elections. The only lemedy for it is universal adult 
suffrage The limited and small financial lesouices aio also 
partly responsible for the phenomenon. If we expect the local 
bodies to piovido us with gieater facilities and amenities of 
civilised life, they should be provided with adequate funds 

Conditions in Municipal Boards seem to be slightly better 
than in District Boards The difference is due to the prevalence 
of gieatei political consciousness and education in cities than in 
villages. The large siae of the district is also a contributory 
factor In the end it may also be pointed out that tho whole 
scheme as it is in operation to-day is of foreign import and not 
an indigenous growth Indians weie accustomed in the past to a 
different system of local self-govoinmont If the present system 
, IS to bo made <i success, it should be remodelled on lines moie in 
harmony with our nation.il genius and past traditions 


Cliaptei XVII 
THE INDIAN STATES 

Introductory Though India is one of the neatest geographi- 
cal units in tho world, she is not politically one and indivisible at 
present Eor political purposes she may be divided into fom 
unequal parts, British India, Portugese India, Erench India and 
what for want of a bettei name may be called Indian India Of 
these, Erench India is the smallest having an area of 203 sq. 
miles, and Portugese India has ,an area of 3,893 sq kilometer* 
which IS equal to nearly 1,630 sq miles Bntish India is the largest 
part with an area of roughly about 8,20,000 sq miles and a popula- 
tion of nearly 27 millions What is known as Indian India does not 

f • 
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constitute one single political unit undei one cential government 
as British India Tvas till the iiitioduction of Piovincial Autonomy, 
and still IS foi several impoifant purposes It consists of a con- 
geiies of widely dispeised and scatterd political units each with 
its own independent and sepaiate administiation, and with no 
connection with the admiiiistiation of any other unit. These 
various units aie called Indian States Each is undei its own 
rulei 01 potentate who cannot combine oi have any diiect diplo- 
matic relations with the rulei of any oihei State. Each ruler is 
moie or less autonomous, but all aie alike subject to the contiol 
of the Pai amount Powei, the Biitish Goveinment. 

The Indian States, which between themselves covei an aiea 
of 5,98,138 sq miles and have a population of 8,13,10,845 persons, 
constitute about two-fifths of the whole of India They lie 
scatteied over the whole length and breadth of the countiy with 
Kashmere in the extreme noith, Manipur in the extieme east, 
Travancoie at the southern tip of the Peninsula, and the 
Kathiawdi States in the west. In most cases their teiiitoiies 
aie sunounded on all sides by Biitish teiritory, and it is 
impc^sible to travel fiom Bombay to Calcutta or horn Bombay 
to Madras, oi from Madias to Delhi vithout tiaveising hundieds 
of miles of teriitoiies which belong to the States and aie not 
Biitish This physical inter-linking of British India and Indian 
States has many impoitant consequences It makes India one 
economic, social and cultuial whole The people of the States aie 
subject to the same economic and social and religious influences 
as opeiate in Biitish India It is only politically that 
Indian' India IS cut off horn Biitish India The teiiitoiies of 
Indian States aie not British teintory and their subjects aie not 
British subjects Even this political separation will disappeai, if 
and when the scheme of All India Federation matuies. In this 
connection one thing must be noted Though the States and the 
Piovinces of Biitish India do not at piesent foim paits of one an 
the same political unit, the solution of the constitntiona 
pioblem of British India cannot be sepaiated fiom the pioblem 
of Indian States Not only the lealisation of the Federa i ea is 
made dependent on the willingness of a number of Indian States 
to join It, but the grant of fuithei responsibility at the Centre (than 
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IS piovided foi m the Act' of 1935) is also made contingent upon 
the goodn'ill of ,lhe Slates That Biitish Impeiialism ivill make 
eveiy possible use of the autocracy entienclied in the States foi the 
defence and piotection of its vested interests was made abundantly 
deal in the pait of the Cripps pioposals relating to the foimation 
of the Constituent Assembly which \\ as to decide the futuie consti- 
tution of India and negotiate a tieaty with the Biitish G-oveinment 
foi the settlement of disputed questions The independence of 
India must alwaj's leinain insecuie and imcomplete so long as the 
despotic ruleis of the Indian »States remain subject to a foieign 
suzeiain powei. 


Theie is a diffeience among authoiities about the number of 
Indian States The official li^t puts tlie total at -560 Sii W Lee 
'Wnriiei in his Noiixe States of India speaks of 693 States The 
Memoranda on Indian States published by the Government puts 
the figure at 601 Mi Tanikkai in his pamphlet on Indian States 
and Ml Sastiy in Ins 'Indian States put it at 562 on the 'stiengtli 
of the repoit ot the Butlei Committee 'Wliethei their exact 
numbei is 562, oi 601, or 693 is not a mattei of great impoitance 
What'is of real and great significance is the fact that they show 
great vaiiahons in size, population, income, and the extent of the 


lights and authoiitv they lespectivelyi enjoy On the one extreme 
theie are big States like Kaslimu, Hydeinbad, and Mysore with 
extensive areas, big populations and huge incomes , and on the 
other extreme there aie States like the tiny State of Bilban with 


a population of 27 souls, an aiea of less than two squaie miles, 
and an annual income of eighty lupees As the Butlei Repoit 
says the term Indian' States covers ‘at one ,eiid of the scale, 
Hyderabad with an aiea of 82,700 'squaie miles, with a population 
ol 12,500,000 and a lerenue of 6^ cioies of lupees or about 
£ 5,000,000 and at the other end of the scale, minute holdings in 
Kathiawar amounting in -extent to a few acres only, and even, 
in certain cases, holdings which yield a revenue not greater than 
that of the annual income of an oidinary artisan’ It is highly 
interesting to note that out of a total of 662 States theie are 
twenty big States which between themselves cover an area of 
3, ,96,291 squaie miles and a populalion of 5,55,09,676, i e more 
than 65 % of the total area and 70 % of the total population of all 


✓ 
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the States As many as 319 Tahifcas and Jagiis which aie 
included in the total of 562 States have an aiea of only 4,567 
square miles and a population of less than 14 lakhs Twenty- 
thiee States have together a revenue of ovei 35 ciores out of a 
total levenue of about 45 croies which means that as many as 539 
States have between themselves a total income of about 10 cioies 
only These facts aie bound to assume a vital impoitance 
■whenever the pioblem presented by the veiy large number of 
Indian States comes up foi solution 

CiassifiOation of States — The States differ bne from the 
othei m seveial respects to such an extent that it is impossible to 
give an account which ‘shall apply equally to all of them Then 
bewildeiing variety makes any scientific classification of them 
also difficult Seveial methods of classifying them have been pro- 
posed none of which is wholly satisfactory An older classifica- 
tron divided them into ‘Tieaty- States’ and ‘Sanad Piincipalities’ 
The present official classification divides them into three groups 
The first group includes 136 States the luleis wheieof are members 
of the Chambei of Piinces in then own light They have _aii 
area of 5,72,997 sq miles and a population of 7,51,09,344 The 
second group includes 108 States whose cliiefs aie lepiesented 
by election in the Chamber of Princes They covei an aiea of 
20,574 sq miles, and have a population of 25,19,989 In the thud 
group are included 319 Talukas and Jagirs etc, whicli have no 
repiesentation in the Chambei of Pimces They cover an area of 
only 4,567 'sq, miles, and' have a population of 13,67,521'*. 
The Butlei Committee assigned 109 States to the fiist, 126 to the 
second, and 327 to the thud gioup This classitication has little 
piactical impoitance It would be better to classify them into the 
following three classes ( 7 ) Those which have direct lelationslup 
with the Goveinoi Geneial through lesident political officers 
called Residents, e g , Kashmii, Hydeiabad, Mysore , 11) Those 

which cue grouped into Agencies and deal with the G-oveinoi 
General thiough an official known as the Agent to the Governor 
General , e g., the Rajputiia States Agency, the Cential India 

IhesG figures are tdken Uom Mt Pantkkai's pamphlet on Indin States, tn 
The Oxfotd Pamphlets on Indian affaust published by the Oxford Umv<.r 4 ity 
Press, 
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Slates Agency, and the Kathiawai States Agency {711) Those 
which are undei Piovmcial Govei*nmeiits and in logaid to which 
the Collector 01 the Gommissionei peiforms the functions of a 
political agent Piofessor G* N. Singh suggests that they may 
be cla‘ 4 s\fied into those which aie big enough to stand as finan- 
cially self-sufficing units and are capable of having an efficient 
system of administi ation according to modem standards, and 
those smaller states which cannot efficiently function as single 
administrative units, but lequire to be grouped into laiger units 
to become financially self-sufficient and attain a high standaid of 
administrative efficiency ^ 

The Sovereignty of Indian States — Several important and 
interesting questions aiise concerning Indian States One of 
them concerns their relation to the Paramount Power and the 
extent to which they exercise sovereign poweis in relation to 
then sub3ects The second lelates to then internal administi ation 
The third is about then role in the future political life of the 
countiy. The fourth concerns their own future There ate other 
questiQjis also In what follows we shall discuss some of them 
in some detail 

The Indian Princes claim to be the sovereign rulers of their 
respective teriitoiies and demand that they should be recognised 
and treated as such by the people and by the Goveiiiment of 
British India, In view of the suboidinate position which they 
occupy in relation to the Paramount Powei this claim is an 
astounding one. Judged in the light of the definitions of sovei- 
®ignty given by eminent writers on Political Science like Austin, 
Jellinek and Willoughby, the ruleis of Indian States are anything 
but sovereign Soveieignty is the right of being able to pledge 
and be pledged by its own will A sovereign ruler cannot be 
bound by any will other than his own, he has the legal powei to 
deteimine his own legal lights and duties, there is no supeiior 
human power whose oiders aie binding upon him The ruleis 
of Indian States do not possess this attribute They recognise a 
superioi in the Paiamount Power whose orders and instructions 
they are bound to carry out at the cost of losing then thiones. 
The extent to which the Paramount Power can interfere m the 
admimsti ation of Indian States will be described^ at a latei stage 
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in this chaptei Heie it is sufficient to point out that the Indian 
Priuces have absolutely no coni.iol ovei their foieign lelations or 
policy They cannot enter into lelationship with any foreign power 
or have direct dealings even with one another In the sphere of 
internal admimstiation they aie largely autonomous, but aie 
subject to the inteiference of fhe ^Foreign and Political Depait- 
ment of the Government of India which, in the language of Mr 
Panikkar, is ‘comprehensive and peivading’, and ‘reduces to a 
shadow the authoiity of the luler’ 

Theie is anothei test of sovereignty which the Indian States 
and their luleis fail to satisfy A sovereign state does not depend 
upon any external power for its continued existence. Many 
Indian States are the creation of British lule, and all of them aie 
upheld by its powei It is a fundamental feature of British 
policy that theie should be no State left in India which is not 
sustained by its might and whose political conduct is not undei 
its absolute control ^ The Biitish Govoiiiment guarantee the 
internal independence of the Indian States and undertake to 
protect them against external aggiessiou and internal rebellion 
How a State whose protection against foieign attack is secured 
by an outside agency can be legaided as soveietgn, is difficult to 
understand. 

It may also be added that a tiuly sovereign state is always 
lecogmsed as such by othci soveieign states in the world. The 
Indian States have no such international lecogiiition and status 
They have no powei to defend and protect their subjects when 
the latter go out to foieigii lands Then inteiests theie are looked 
alter and protected by tlie British Goveiiiment. 

We may theiefoie conclude that the claim to be treated 
soyere.g.. rulers made by the Indian Pimoes has no basis in fact , 
or theory, even though, to Uokle then vanity, the Government of 
India may sometimes use the words ‘inteinal sovereignty ni 
connection with them Even the most exalted of them cannot 
lightly designate himself as a sovereign luler 

Reations With the Paramount Power— The relationship 
between the Indian Stites and the British Government ha'? 
always remained the same It has vaued vith time and circum- 
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'stance'? "When the East Inc^ia Company hejjan its oaioei 
in India mider the pationage of the Mo"ul Einpeiors, it conoliided 
tieaties with Indian States on a footing of equality. .But w'lth the 
gioivth of its political power and ascendancy their chaiactei 
changed, and changed lapidly The lelaiionsip changed fiom that 
of equality to that of alliance* ‘from that of alliance to that of 
snzeiainty, and then to that of ninon and co-opeiation, and ulti- 
mately to that of Pai.imountcy It is not necessaiy to illustiate 
heie the vaiying phases of this quickly changing relationship 
by lefening to the lie, sties concluded with different States at 
diffeient peiiods , our concern is more wuth an elucidation of the 
piesent lelatiouship which can be summed up in the single woid 
‘Paramountej^’ 

Paramountcy is a teim very hard to define Even the Butlei 
Committee found it difficult piecisely to define its scope and 
implications, and could say nothing moie than that Paiamountcy 
must remain paiamount, which moans that it must be fiee to 
adapt its behavioin and attitude accoiding to the shifting 
necessities of the time and the piogressive developement of States 
Tlieie IS nothing strange or surprising about the phenomenon, 
because the conception of paiamountcy does not lest upon any 
conti actual lelationship, but is a ‘living, giowniig lelationship, 
shaped by ciicumstances and policy’, and is a ‘mixtuie of histoiy, ' 
theoiy and modem fact’ Although it was as eaily as 1823 that 
Sii John Mdlcoliii stated clearly that the Ciown was the Paia- 
mount Powei in lelation to the States, the position was not fiee 
from doubt so long as the Mogul Emperoi leinained the nominal 
suzeiain pow'er in the countiy and the Governois General of India 
continued to pay homage to him With the deposition of the 
Mogul Empeioi aftei the uusuccesijful war of independence ol 1857 
and the assumption of the suzeiainty by the Crown, the whole 
position undeiwent a significant change The British became the 
undisputed supreme power in India, and there was none left to 
challenge their claim to paiamountcy Loid Canning gave 
expression to the altered position in the following woids ‘The 
ast vestiges of the Royal house of Delhi fiom which, foi oui own ' 
_ ^nvenience, we had lon g been content to accept a vicaiious 
’* Joshj 2 he New Constitution of India, page i9 
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autlioiity, have been swept, away. The last pietendei to the 
lepiesentation ot the Peshwa has disappeaied The Ciown of 
England stands forwaid the unqnestioned luler and paramount 
powei 111 all India and is foi the fiist time brought face to face 
with its feudatories There is a reality in the suzeiainty of the 
sovereign of England which has nevei existed befoie and which 
IS not only felt but eagerly acknowledged by the chiefs ’ 
In this passage Lord Canning clearly and explicitly claims for the 
Biitish Crown the position of suzerainty and assigns to the Indian 
Princes the status of feudatory chiefs How to reconcile the 
acceptance of a subordinate position as a feudatory with the claim 
to sovereign authority is an intellectual feat which onlj^ an Indian 
Prince and his sympathisers can perform 

Mr Panikkar describes Paramountcy as ‘the complex of Crown 
rights, both general and particular, which limit the sovereignty 
of the States’ We may' dist4nguish between two aspects of 
paramountfcy, one basic and the other paiticular In its basic or 
general aspect it applies to all the States, from the largest to the 
smallest, and covers the right of the Paramount Power to regulate 
and control the foreign relations and policies of the States and 
intervene m their internal administration m the interests of the 
States themselves, the interests of India as a whole, and lastly, in 
the interests of the Empire A few woids of explanation are 
necessary under each head. 

(t) Foietgii Relations — The Indian States have lost all 
control over their foreign relations , they are forbidden to have 
any diplomatic relations or official contact with any foreign 
power Nay, they cannot have diplomatic dealings with one 
another even In all foreign matters it is the British Government 
which acts for them They cannot declar'^ war upon or make peace 
with any foreign power When any dispute arises between any two 
of them, the matter must be referred to the Paramount power for 
settlement When the subject of a State goes out to a foreign 
country, the passport is issued to him by the British Government 
which assumes responsibility for his protection abroad as if he were 
a British subject As one waiter has wittily remarked, or 
external purposes the whole map of India is red It may also e 
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added that tlft rulci of aiTlnWn 'State’cajjnol accept an} tiUc or 
decoration granted by a foreign power ‘ — 

{iij Infernal Adwimsfiaftou — In theory the Indian States 
aie free to manage their internal affans as they please They can 
make laws, impose taxes and spend them without an} interfeience 
on the part of the Paramount Power The treaties which were 
concluded between them and the East India Compan} were clear 
in this respect , the Companv disclaimed interference in internal 
affairs It is on the basis of such tieaties that the Indian Princes 
claim to be treated as sovereign rulers The claims and the 
practice of the Go\ernment of British India, however, make serious 
inroads into this realm of internal sovereignty, and the Piinces 
have no alternative but to accept them In the exercise of their 
ultimate responsibiht} for the pieservation of the peace and oidei of 
the whole countr} , the Paramount Power can interfere in the inteinal 
administration of any State In his minute of 1860 Lord Canning 
declared as follows ‘The Government of India is not piecliided 
from stepping in to set right such serious abuses m a native govern- 
ment as may threaten any part of the country with anaichy or dis 
turbance, nor from assuming temporary charge of a Native State whpn 
there will be sufficient reason to do so Of this necessity the Goveriibi 
General is the sole judge subject to the control of Parliament 
Neither w'lll the assurance diminish our right to visit a State wuth 
the highest penalties, even confiscation, in the event of disloyalty 
or flagrant breach of engagement ’ In liis letter to the Nizam 
dated the 27th of March, 1926, Lord Reading was even more 
emphatic He wrote as under ‘The right of the Biitish Govern- 
ment to intervene in the internal affairs of Indian States is another 
instance of the consequences necessarily involved in the supremacy 
of the British Crown The British Government have ^hown again 
and again that they* have no desire to exercise this right without 
grave reason But the internal, no less than the external, security 
which the Ruling Princes enjoy, is due ultimately to the protecting 
power of the British Government, and where imperial interests 
are concerned, or the general welfare of the people of a state is 
seriously andrgt I evously affected by the action of its government, 
it IS with the Paramount Power that the ultimate responsibility of 
taking remedial action, if necessary, must he The varying 
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lie rulers eti^oy are all subject 
!ie Paramount Power of^flTis resp6nsibility ’ 
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It will be conduciv^ to clearness if we mention the cases in which 
the Paramount Power has got the right to intervene in the internal 
administration of a Slate. Thej^ can be grouped under thiee different 
heads. Intervention may be required in the interests of (t) the 
State itself, (n) India as a whole, and (tft) the British Empire 
The right to recognise and decide succession to the State gaddi 
where it is disputed, to sanction adoption, tp decide disputes' 
between States, to prevent dismemberment of a State, to suppress 
rebellion against a lau ful ruling Prince, to prevent gross misrule, 
to check inhuman piactiCes or offences against natural law or 
public morality, and the right to secure leligious toleration come 
under class (i) above. The right to intervene to seem e jurisdiction 
over British subjects, to protect the coinage of Biitish India, to 
maintain a uniform gauge in railwaj^s, and the right lo assistance 
in the proper working of the judicial system of Bntish India come 
under class (n) The right to acquire land for the construction 
of railways, aetodromes, and the establishment of cantonments, the 
power to ask the States to accept and acquiese in the Government 

^ ( I 

monopoly of telegraph service, and the manufacture and sale of 
arms may be said to illustrate the third class ^ 

In the past the Pai amount Power found it necessary to intei^ene 
in the internal administration of several States Sometimes jt ^tlsnt 
to the extent of deposing the ruler and installing liis heir in lus^ 
place The forcible abdication of the Maharaja of Nabha and 1^ 
internment in 1928, the order given to the ruler of Alwar to leave his 
State within twenty-four hours, and the action taken against the 
Mahaiaja of Indoie are faiily recent illustrations. It may be noted 
that the British Goveinment have been quick to intervene and take 
action against States in cases where their authoiity was directly 
challenged or imperial interests were involved, but have been very 
slow and even reluctant to take action to save the State-subjects from 
gross misrule on the part of rulers who have been docile and obedient 
to the Political Department If we also take notice of the way 
in which the Residents or Political Agents influence the internal 
administration of the States, there is no exaggeiation in saj'ing 
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that the interfeience of the Paramount Power m the internal affairs 
of the States is ‘comprehensive and peivadmg’ 

In the foregoing account of" Paramountcy we have taken into 

consideration its geneial or basic aspect only which applies in the 

same measure to all the States Besides it there is a patftcular 

aspect of it also whose application varies from State to , State in 

accordance with the terms of the treaty or the sanad as the case may 

1 

be For example, in the treaty concluded between the Ruler of 
Udaipur and the Paramount Power, the latter*s right to intervene in 
the quarrels between the Ruler and the nobles of the State was 
admitted , the sanad issued to the Maharaja of Patiala bound him 
and his successors to suppress infanticide, suttee, and slave-driving 
within the State territories A large number of States possess the 
power of inflicting death sentence for certain offences, bftt its exercise 
" IS subject to confirmation by the Paramount Power in respect of 
certain smaller States Some States are required to pay tribute to 
the Paramount Power, while in the case of some others its sanction 
IS needed for the appointment of the Diwan or Chief Minister 
States which maintain regular armies are required to follow all 
regulations issued by the Government of British India regarding 
their equipment, discipline, etc There are also some States where 
.^islation requires the formal approval of the Paramount Power and 
whose judicial powers are restricted Their administration is subject 
to stricter supervision and contiol Such applications of Paramountcy 
in its particular aspect eat away substantially from the autonomy of 
^tffe States which is euphamistically but wrongly called ‘inteinal 
sovereignty’ 

The Ruling Princes acquiesce in all the limitations upon their 
power and authority implied in the exercise of paramountcy by the 
British Government for two reasons In the first place, they veiy 
well realise that for the enjoyment of the despotic and autocratic 
powers they have over their subjects, they ultimately depend upon 
the strong arm of the Paramount Power There is no gainsaying 
the fact that medieval autocracy prevails in the Indian States 
simply because the Paramount Powei has not onl> made no protests 
against it but has actively supported it for its own ends The 
Pnncefs know that so long as they are prepared to submit to 
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occasional surveillance on the part of the British Government, they 
need not fear any sort of reprisals from their oppressed subjects 
■which can be readily put down with_British help. Rulers who are 
active, efficient, and who, like the enlightened Chief of Aundh, 
consider themselves as the first servants and bearers of the conscience 
of their respective peoples, are in a position to show greater spirit of 
independence The Paramount Power does not interfere with their 

> 

administration unless required by imperial or political considerations 
The fact that the Indian Princes have shown little desire or 
aptitude for combined work is the second reason for the phenomenon 
Other Euiopean imperial powers also have their piotectorates 
and dependencies The Fiench control the activities of the Bey 
of Tunis, the King of Annam, and the King of Cambodia, the 
Dutch Go'veriiment is supieme over the Sultans in the Dutch 
East Indies islands But nowhere else is theie anything like the 
theory of Paramountcy as developed by the Government of British 
India in their dealings with Indian States 

There is one very impoitant question which has recently 
arisen m connection with Paramountcy, namely, whether the 
Crown or the Government of Biitish India is the Paramount 
Powei So long as the Government of India was Avholly subject 
to the contiol of the King-iii-Parliament, and theie was no 
transfer of political power to the people of the countiy, the 
problem did not aiise. The Government of India dealt with the 
States on behalf of the Ciown But with the pioposal to make 
the Government of India partially lesponsible to the Eedeial 
Legislatuie, the question whethei or not the lights and piivileges 
of Paramountcy weie to be exeicised by the Government of India 
assumed a special impoitance. Indian politicians contended that, 
being the heir and successor to the present Government, the 
future Government of India must have the same powers to deal 
with the States as enjoyed by the piesent Government. The 
Indian Piinces, who aie naturally apprehensive that a democratic 
Indian Government would not tolerate the continuation of 
medieval despotism, urge that the functions of the Ciown in 
lelation to the States should be discharged by the Ciown and not 
by the Government of Ind'a To meet then wishes the obliging 
Biitish Government piovided in the Government of India Act 
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that raiamountoy fchall leinain ouli-uU' Iho Fuiluialion and that 
the functions of the Crown in lepaid to the Slates shall he pci- 
foimed by the Representative of lli'^ Majestv who may bo the 
same person ns the Go\einoi Geneinl The future l^edeial 
Goveinmcnt is thus debnired from exeicisinp; nnj’ hoalthj^ 
influence on the States 


Administration in States. — For ’se\eial lensons it is not 
possible to give anj» geiieial nceonnt of the methods of administra- 
tion pievalent in Indian States, They do not posses'? anj unifoim 
system of administiation ns one finds in the Goieriioi s Piovinees. 
The powers and authoiity eii 3 oyed by the runces aio not the 
same in all cases, they re\eal almost all giadations fioni full 
autonomy to a ineic shadow* of authoiity. Besides tho iiiiifoini 
dependence on the Faramouiit Power for thou voi y OMstenee, 
the States have only one olhoi feature in common, namely, tho 
monarchical system of government In evety one of them all powci 
IS cenlied in tlicRulei, mid except in the case of Aundh, it is 
exercised in a moie oi less despotic mannoi No State otliei than 
Autidhhis wiitten down deniociney in its constitution, evciy- 
wliere else theie is autocratic and despotic lulo of the Prince 


There are howevei several impoitnnt Stales which Imvo 
tempeied their ahsolutism with some «oit of show of lefoims 
Tbej have leaint fiom then Biitish mastcis that it is an easy 
affair to institute ‘Legislative Councils and Assemblies w’hicli are 
mere debating societies Even those of Travancoio and Mysore 
can do little moio than criticise the budget and the past adminis. 
tiation, and in many cases saving elnusos aio added which cuitail 
still furthei these limited i ights Mysore, Tiavancoie, Cochin * 
and Laioda are the most piogressive of all States ( Aundh excepted): 
the Legislatures in them have boon vested with gieatei poweia 
han m the Hyderabad State Hydeiabad - has a umcameial 
egislatureof So members of whom only 42, , c , less than one 
frlcf The Muslims who constitute a very small 

tT '’“P"'"!'"" g>™>> "q""! reprosentnbon 

wa the Hindu, among both the eleeted and nominated membem 
It lathe only State to have adopted oeedpatieim, 


Garrat, op ct page 134 
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in place of tlie tenitonal The institution of state legislatuies 
IS a welcome sign; the practice is bound to expand, and the legis- 
latures are suie to have larger poweis in the futuie. 

Another reform introduced in some States is the institution of 
d Council of Ministers to aid and advise the Ruler m the work of 
administration Their members are in most cases appointed jby 
the Rulers themselves, and are responsible to them. The new consti- 
tutions of Mysore and Kashmir, however, provide for the appoint- 
ment of two ministers from among the elected members of the State- 
Legislatures. The Dewan or Prime Minister is usually the 
President of the Council Although some of the States have 
separated the judicial from the executive branch and established 
High Courts, in most of them the administration of justice is 
medieval in its simplicity There is no justice worth the name ; 
persons can beamprisoned and their property confiscated without 
due process of law The Ruler himself dispenses what he is 
pleased to calk justice, and there is no appedl from the ruling given 
by him even in matters in which he and the members of his family 
are involved It is pleasing to note that ^e States are fast becom- 
ing aware of the necessity of reforming the administration of justice 

Most of the Princes would endorse the saying of a Fiench 
monarch, T am the State' They take it for granted that the 
income and resources of their states are their personal property and 
exik for their pleasure. Most of the state revenue is spent on 
maintaining the Ruler in comfort and luxury It is said that the 
late Maharajah of Bikaner, who was one of the best princes of his 
day, retained about two-thirds of the entire income of his State 
for the royal purse and spent it on the royal feasts, royal weddings, 
palace and retinue It is cheering to note that the movement for , 
fixing the royal privy purse is spreading Many Princes have fixed 
the sum more than which they would not take from the State 
treasury 

Though States like Cochin, Mysore, Travancore and Baroda are 
very much advanced in education, most of them are educationally 
very backward The answer given by the ruler of a State to the 
question put to him by Mr Edgar Snow, a famous American 
tourist and journalist, is typical of the attitude of many a Ruling 
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Chief and deserxos to be quoted Here arc the relevant extracts 

‘Do you ha\e a repicscnlativc government of any hind in 3 our 
state, Your Highness V’ j a'shed idly .. . ‘I mean, is there any 

kind of advisor}’ council 

‘Oh, dear me, no , nothing like that, Mr Snow,’ he responded 
in an Oxford accent ‘We find here in India that if you once 
begin that sort of thing there is no end to it and the people alsYa3S 
suflcr Law'3ers get into office and begin to exploit the masses 
and the state becomes corrupt It is much bettei to keep all the 
power in the hands of the so%eieign ’ 

‘Quite so. Your Higline«:s, . What is the percentage of 
Iiterac}’ in Dholpur ? Higher than m British India, I siipose 

‘I am afraid I can’t tell 3’ou that, ’ he said ‘My policy is 

not to emphasise education We find that here in India if the 
people once go to school the}* aie not good farmers an}' more 
Somehow it seems to soften them ** 

Though heie and there refoims have been introduced, and the 
administration in a few* of the States has reached a fairly high 
standard of efficienc} , on the w hole the Indian Princes arc back- 
w'ard and incompetent, and many of them corrupt and degenerate 
In the language employed b} Lord Cur/son they constitute a class 
to whom God has given a sanad of pei petual idleness. When we 
remember the conditions under w'hich the} live, it is not at all 
surprising that the conditions should be so bad as they are in most 
places They are the direct result of the separation betw'een 
power and responsibility which is a charactei islic icature of the 
present administration in the Stales The Paramount Power has 
guaranteed protection and security to them, but does not 
enforce responsibility for the good government of their people 
Being deprived , of so many essential attributes of sovereignty, 
the Punce sinks m the e-steora of the people. The feeling of 
secuuty generated by dependence on the Bntish bayonets deprives 
^ im of the stimulus to good goveinment which is supplied by fear ' 
of rebellion and deposition Little wondei then, that he should 
beeome a sensuali st, an extortionate miser, and a caieless and lax 
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ruler. The higher classes, coerced by external ascendency, m 
, turn lose their self-respect and degeneiate like their mastei. The 
people groan under a complicated system of repression -which is 
irremediable. ^ 

It IS hardly necessary to dilate upon the hardships under which 
people live in Indian States. Suffice it to say that they enjoy no 
CIVIC liberty or political rights in most of them. They seem to 
exist for paying taxes to the State and contribute to the pleasuies 
and comfoits of the ruler in diverse ways The Pi nice is more 
anxious to keep the Resident or whoever functions in his State as 
his agent in good humour than to provide amenities of good life 
for his subjects, and spends moie money on shikar, trips to 
Europe or bill stations and banquets to Euiopean officials than on 
the education of the people oi on the impiovement of public health 
and hygiene There are, of couise, a few honouiable exceptions 

We would conclude this review of administration in States with 
the lemark that they differ maikedly in lespect of the rights 
they respectively exeicise. Only a very small number of them 
have the right to mint then coins , a slightly , laige number 
maintain their own postal sy'^tom Some have then own railway 
lines connecting their capitals with the mam lailway lines passing 
through or near to their temtoiies The bigger States have the 
/ power to inflict the highest penalty provided by law, namely, the 
death sentence ' Most of the smallei States have great limitations 
upon their judicial poweis. But no State can try Euiopean Biitisli 
subjects , cases against them are tiled by the Residents The 
British Government also^ coiitiol the production of salt, opium 
and arms throughout the whole of the country 

[VIovement for Responsible Government in States The 
Indian States could not remain unaffected by the giowth of the 
national movement in British India and the popular demand 
for the establishment of responsible government in the provinces 
and the centre The people of the States have also been roused 
from their long slumbei. In several of them T*raja Mandals have 
come in'to existence for carrying on agitation for the introduction 
of reforms. Then chief deman ds are the following : (i) That a 

* Rawhnson India, page dOS 
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Council of Ministers slioulcl be Appointed to aid and advi^^e iho 
Uulei of a State m cairying on the \ioik of administiation The 
mimsteis should be appointed fioni among the elected membeis of 
the State legislatiue and bo made responsible to it (ri) A legislature 
should be established for making laws and contiolling the finances 
of the State (i«) The piivy puiso of the Ruler should be fixed 
(ir) The people should bo gi anted freedom of association and 
libeity of speech (t>) No one should be aiiestod without a due 
warrant of law {vt) Appointments to the \aiious offices in the 
State should be made on moiit, and law should ho administoied 
impartially 


The roovoment foi self. government has not made so gient 
progiess in the Stales as in Biitish India because of lack of edu- 
cation and the absence of political consciousness among the 
masses In their efforts to suppress it the States liave been 
helped by the Paramount Powei which accepted the eomplelo 
autociacy of the Ruling Chiefs without demui Its siiceess is 
linked up with the <!ucccss of the national mo\ cment in Biitish 
India Deiuociacy in one pait cannot co-oxist with autociacy in 
another pnit of the same countij'^ 


Political Officers The Govoinment of India maintains a 
special dopaitment called the Pohtieal Depaitment foi dealing 
with the Indian States The Governor Geneial himself piesides 
ovei this depaitinent. It is impossible foi him to deal wnth the 
States himself He cames on lelatioiis with them thiongh a 
numhei of officials known as Politicnl Officeis It is llnou.rh 
these officeis that the Paiamount Powei exeicises contiol owi 
thou administration They loim the sole channel of communica- 
tion between them and the Government of India All the political 
ofticeis are not of the same lank and status. In impoitant States 
like Kashmii, Mysoie, Hyderabad, Baioda and Cochin, the political 
officei IS called the Resident, and he lesides at the capital of the 
S ate Less impoitant States have been gioupedinto ten Ageiumies 
The Ra3putana Agency, the Cential India Agency thePumah 
States Agency, the Westein-India Slates Agency the Eastern St t 

Ago^y 

em. < ach Agency has a political officei foimerly called 
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the Agenl to the Governor Geueial but now known as the 
Resident, to act foi all the States included in it The Resident in 
charge of an Agencj'^ is assisted by a numbei of local lesidents 
and political agents, according to the number of sub-divisions into 
which it may be divided and the number of impoitant States in 
it. The Governor of Assam acts as the Resident foi Manipui and 
othei States in the piovince, and the Governor of the Punjab 
acts in a similar capacity for some of the States within his 
jurisdiction The Resident at Gwalioi looks after the Rampui and 
Benares States in 'the United Piovinces 

These political o£Sceis should not be mistaken foi diplomatic 
agents representing a foieign power at the couifs of the States , 
they are essentially executive and contiolling officers of a supeiior 
government. In the past they conducted negotiations, leporled 
impoitant occuirences at native couits and kept the supieme 
, government informed of the resouices, charactei and administiation 
of the Princes to whom they weie accredited, and occasionally 
assumed the functions of a dictator But with changed conditions 
a change for the better has come Nevertheless, the ways and 
methods of the present day Residents and Political Agents nie 
chaiacteiised by a good deal of secrecy and mysteiy Their 
communications aie couched in a language which none but those to 
whom they are addressed can understand Then functions are ot 
a varied nature. They enforce law against the European oifendeis 
in all the States, and against British Indian subjects in some 
They lepresent the P»iramount Powei in an executive capacity, and 
enjoy exrteiii tonal iiglits, freedom from customs, special peisonal 
honours, etc. As stated above, they aie the sole channel of 
communication between the States and the Government of India 
They are also expected to assist and advise the ruleis lu adminis- 
tiative matteis Duung the legime of a minor lulei oi in times of 
regency, a political officer plays a dominant part in the State admi- 
nistration. It is thus obvious that he is the repository of unique 
powers which are at once executive, judicial and of a supervisory 
charactei It may also be added that no important event like a 
maLiimonial alliance can take place without his approval. It is 
generally on the confidential reports of this official that the Para- 
inount Power interferes in the internal administration of a State 
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and takes action against its Rulei The post is thus veiy 
impoitant , appointments to it aie made fiom the ranks of the 
Indian Aimy and the Indian Civil Service No Indian has yet 
held the post of a political officer in a State 


Chamber of Princes — Prior to Reforms of 1919 there was no 
central organisation of the Princes in India which could be availed 
of either by the Government foi ascertaining the views of the 
Piinces on matters affecting them, oi by the Piinces themselves 
to discuss pioblems of common concern Foi long the need of 
some means to break the isolation in which the Piinces stood was 
felt It was left to the authors of the Montfor^ Reforms to suggest 
the creation of a new body called NarendiaMandal oi the Chamber 
of Princes for the purpose of ‘securing tbe expiession of their 
collective opinion and of providing oppoitunities for counsel and 
and consultation in matters of common concern to India as a 
whole’ as well as m matters in which the States weie interested 

The Chamber of Princes was set up on the 8th of February, 1921, 
by a Royal Proclamation which contained the following passage * 
In My foimer Pioclamation I repeated the assurances given on 
many occasions by my Royal Piedecessors and Myself, of my 
determination ever to maintain unimpaired tbe privileges, rights 
and dignities of the Princes of India The Prmces may rest 
assuied that this pledge remains invmlate and inviolable.’ 


As oiiginally constituted, the Chamber consisted of 108 Ruling 
nnces who enjoyed permanent dynastic salutes of eleven or 
moieguns and exercised full or practically full powers in their 
States as would cLualify them, m the opinion of the Viceioy, 

lol twelve additional Piinces elected 

by 127 other States not inclnded in the fiist group The 

num er o tates in the first group now stands at 135, and 

and not m then own nght 
^108. The .eat of the chiefs have no rep.eaentat.on u. it. The 
Wy .a Its os.eSfic.0 pieaident, and app.ovea .ta aoenda 

The Charbe.° de°ct. tvM* yefr a^ 

.™ofwho.a.ethey::c;efa:dt^^^^^^^ 
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a Standing Committee consisting of four oi five members besides 
the Chancellor and the Pio-Chancelloi. The Chamber meets 
once a year, but the Standing Committee meets twice or 
thrice a year or even ofteiiei, if need be. Its functions are to 
advise the Viceroy on all questions refeired to it, and 
to propose to him other questions affecting the States in general 
or questions which concern both the States and British India 
The function of the Chamber and the limitations on its powers 
were thus defined by the Royal Proclamation : ‘My Viceroy will 
take counsel fieely in matteis relating to the teiiitoiies of the 
Indian States generally, and in matteis which affect those terri- 
toiies jointly with British India or with the rest of my Empire 
It will have no concern with the affairs of individual States or 
their Rulers, or with the relations of individual States to my 
Government, while the existing system of the States and then 
freedom of action will be in no way prejudiced or impaired ’ The 
Chamber is thus a consultative and advisory body , it has no 
executive or administrative Innctions. It can discuss pioblems 
affecting the States generally, or those which are a joint concern 
of the States and British India, but is precluded from dealing with 
the affairs of individual States and then rights and privileges 

Through its career of less than a quarter of a century, the 
Chamber had to pass thiough many vici‘?situdes arising mainly 
from the conflict of interests between larger and smaller Stales 
The result was that for a time many of the major States kept 
themselves away from it. Its Staitding Committee has been le- 
organised, and at present consists of 35 members of which 18 hold 
seats permanently or semi-poimaneiitly, and the rest are filled by 
election by regional groups A Standing Committee of Ministers 
has also been constituted to which work of a more technical 
character is entrusted. 

Till 1929 the meetings of the Chamber weie not open to the 
press. Therefore the people outside knew nothing about its 
functioning or the matters discussed by it. But fiom that year, 
its meetings have been thrown open to the press and the veil of 
secrecy which hung over it for long has been lifted. The public 
IS not very much impressed by its woik or utility, and it is 
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cojnioQonly believed that the ChambeT has not been the success it 
was expected to be. 

The States and the Indian Federation, — One of the most interest- 
ing provisions contained in the Government of India Ac^f 1935 was 
the proposal to establish an All India Federation consisting of the 
Province^ of British India and such Indian States as may be willing 
to 3oin It Because States ruling over half the total population of 
the States and entitled to half the total number of seats alloted to 
them in the Federal Council of State did not express their willingness 
to accede to the Federation, it could not come into being. For all 
intents and purposes the federal scheme as outlined in the Act is 
dead to-day There is no chance of the federal portion of the Act of 
1935 being put into operation This does not mean that the 
fedeial idea also has been given up, or that efforts will not be made 
in the future to evolve an All India polity with the States as integral 
parts thereof. The future constitution of India cannot be other 
than federal in nature It is therefore advisable to examine the 
effects the entry of States m the Indian Federation is likely to 
have on them 

It IS obvious that a State joining the Federation will have to 
surrender some of the existing rights and powers it enjoys to the 
Federal Government It means that by the terms of the Instrument 
of Accession* the Ruler of the State permanently and irrevocably 
limits his ^sovereignty’ He accepts the right of the Governor 
General, the Federal Legislature, the Federal Court or any other 
Federal authority to exercise in relation to his State such functions 
as may be vested m any one of them by the constitution In return 
for the great opportunity he or his nominees would get as a member 
or members of the Federal Legislature, and possibly of the Federal 
executive, to influence and shape the course of events in British 

India, this partial surrender of the so-called sovereignty should not 
be regarded as a sacrifice 


Important as this opportunity of having a share in the 

he whole of India >s. accession to the Federation is likely to have 
ajar more significant effect on the general tone of life and activities 


♦ See supra, p^ges 63 i 
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in the State It has to be admitted with regret that m a great 
majority of the States civic and political life is at a very low ebb 
The masses have no civic liberty woith the name, and not an iota 
of political power They are steeped in ignorance and have little 
education. The Princes have no incentive to improve the adminis- 
tration and give satisfaction to the people — thanks to the feeling 
of secuiity engendered by dependence upon the might of the 
Paramount Power They aie apt to giow indolent, and cruel and 
avaricious in relation to their 'subjects whose reprisals they need no 
longer fear Dependence upon external help for self-pieseivation 
against internal rebellion and external aggiession has led to a 
gr^at decay of the Indian States. It has driven the Piinces to 
direct all their energies to piopitiate the Paiamount Power and 
neglect the interests and good-will of their subjects. The evil 
effects of dependence upon British Government for security have 
been aggravated by the influence of isolation in which the States 
stand. They are cut off from each other and also from British 
India Accession to the Fedeiation will bring the States into 
closer association with the rest of the couniry, and make the 
Princes realise then duties to themselves and to then subjects 
They are likely to be impelled to bung then administration near 
the level attained in tlie neighbouring piovinces of Biitish India 
Participation in the laiger life of the nation implied in member- 
ship of the All India Federation would thus do immense good 
to the States ; it will bieak down their present isolation and 
bioaden the conception of luleiship entertained by the Piinces. 

It IS also expected that it would hasten the advent of democi acy 
in the States. Autociacy cannot flourish for long in them when 
the suiiounding provinces are democi atically governed 

In this connection it is important to lemember that politically 
minded India would not tolerate the admission of any State into 
the future Federation if it does not replace autociatic by democratic 
government within its borders In ordei that there may be real 
and permanent friendship and union between the two Indias, it is 
necessaiy that they should move closer to each other in their civic 
and political life As the Indian National Congiess declaied in 
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one of its lesolutious passed in Pebiuniy, 1938, ‘A leal fedeiation 
must .. consist of fiee units, en3oying moio oi less the same 
measme of fieedom and civil libciy and repiesentation by demo- 
ciatio process of election Indian States, paiticipating m the 
Pedeiation, should approximate to the piovinces in the establish- 
ment of representative institutions, responsible government, civil 
liberties, and the method of election to the Fedeial house ’ In so 
fai as a close political association with Biitish India is calculated 
to pioduce a democratic outlook and lead to the growth of 
representative institutions in the States, then entiy into the 
future Federation would be welcomed by all well-wisheis of the 
Indian people. It may also be pointed out that accession to the 
Federation would also accelerate the development of the economic 
resouices of the States, lead to the giowth of education and an 
impiovement in the general standard of life > among the State 
subjects All this would automatically lesult in great diminution 
of the coiitiol exercised by the Political Depaitment of the 
Government of India ovei the States as well as lu the interfeience 
by the Paramount Power 

The Role of the States ~ The lole played by the States in the 
political and cultural life of India has a bright as well as a seamy 
or dark side To take the foimer fiist, it can be said that for 
long they have seived as a fine tiaining giound for Indian 
statesmen Though the administration in most of the States is 
fai fiom being sound and efficient, it must bo admitted that heie 
and theie one would come acioss excellent r Indian administiatois 
who can be an example to most of then compeeis in Biitish India 
in industry, integrity, and self-less devotion to, the good of the 
public When avenues for the display of Indian talent weie 
closed in Biitish India, the States piovided a vast field for its 
manifestation and exeicise They have lendeied no small seivice 
in preserving fine aits like music and dancing , even till this day, 
some of oui best musicians belong to vaiious State courts Mihtaiy 
spiiit and maitial traditions still persist to some extent m them 
They are also very good laboiatoiies foi social experiments ‘The 
vast mass of social legislation enacted in the Baroda State is 
piovnig a model to such effoits in Biitish India The reform of 
Hindu lehgion carried out in the orthodox State of Travancoie by 
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the abolition of untouchability is a fact of fundamental importance 
to the whole of India The great experiment of modern university 
teaching in an Indian language which the State of Hyderabad is 
carrying on with remarkable success is an indication of the line 
of our development in educational matters. The industrial policy 
of Mysore no less than its political advance has been a model for 
other parts of India.’ 

Our attitude towaids them is, however, bound to undergo a 
radical change when we lemember the unworthy role they played 
and are still playing in the political domain , Some of them 
helped the invadeis to conquer India in the past ; their rulers 
were what in the language of to-day would be called Fifth 
Columnists or Quislings. The British politicians were not slow to 
discovei that they could be utilised for maintaining Biitish 
authority in India. After having destroyed native lule over 
more than one half of the country, the Biitish authorities stopped 
the policy of annexing then teriitories outright, and adopted 
the strategy of converting them into loyal and faithful protected 
allies The events of 1857 proved the value of the new strategy , 
but for the help given by the Native Princes, British authoiity 
would have come to an end that yeai. This fact has been fully 
realized by all Biitish Piemieis and Cabinets down to the present ^ 
day. There has been no whisper in any quarter about the 
intention of abolishing the States. On the contrary, ‘no efforts 

are spared to see that no harm comes to the autocracy 
entrenched in them with the help of British bayonets. The role 
of the Princes in the British policy of divide et impeia is thus 
admitted by Piofessoi Rushbiook Williams, an official apologist 
for the India OfiBce : ‘The situation of these feudatoiy States, 
checkboaiding all India as they do, is a great safeguard It is 
like establishing a vast network of friendly foices in debatable 
teiritory It would be difficult for a general lebellion ag.uust the 
Biitish to sweep India because of this network of powerful loyal 
‘Native States’ ’f British Imperialism wants to use them as pawns 
on the chess-boaid of Indian politics. It theiefoie laid it down 


■**' Panikkar Indian States, page 29 

t Quoted by Edgar Snow from The Problem of India by Palme Dutt 
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uhat the Indian Fedeiation could not come into being unless a 
certain number of Princes expressed then rvillingness to join it In 
the proposed Pedeial Legislature the Princes were given weighted 
representation. And the Cupps proposals also contained the 
provision that the Constituent Assembly which was to devise the 
Indian Constitution and negotiate a treaty with Great Britain was 
to contain a good proportion of the nominees of the Indian Pnnces. 
The pioblems raised by the Princes in regard to their so-palled 
sovereign rights and status are bound to present serious and 
perplexing difficulties to Indian statesmen in the future. 


Chapter XVIII 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL STATUS OE INDIA 

Introductory — We propose to conclude our review of the 
civic life and the adnnnistiative system of our country with a 
biief examination of her position in the Biitish Empire of which 
she IS at present a membei The Biitish Empire consists of states 
and peoples in diffeient stages of political development If, on 
the one side, it contains self-governing units like the Dominions 
of Canada and Australia, there aie, on the other side, protec- 
torates like Gambia, Sieiia Leone and Nigeria in Africa India 
occupies a peculiai position in it , she is neither a self-governing 
Dominion, noi a protectorate Her status is higher than that of a 
colony but inferior to that of a Dominion It is superior to 
that of a protectoiate or a colony in so far as she was an oiiginal 
membei of the defunct League of Nations, and is lepresented by a 
High Commissioner at London and at some Dominion capitals 
But she IS not a full fledged Dominion yet , she has no autonomy m 
her internal administiation and in the management of her foreign 
relations which are managed by the Secretaiy of State for India 
All that can be said is that she is on the road to Dominion Status 
She has left behind the stage of being a Dependency, but has not 
yet aiiived at the goal of Dominion Status v 

Posihon under the Act of 1935 - It has been stated above 
that the constitutional goal of India is Dominion Statns But it 
should be realised that this is nowhere laid down in the Govern- 
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merit of India Act of 1935. Some members of tbe British 
Parliament belonging to the Labour Party tried to have a 
Preamble inserted in the Act of 1935 embodying Dominion Status 
as the goal of India’s political destiny’. Their efforts failed The 
omission of any reference to Dominion Status in the Act evoked 
strong criticism here and in England, and led many persons to 
doubt the sincerity of earlier British declarations on this point 
But it may be assumed that the British Government would never 
go back upon the declaration made by Lord Irwin in 1929 He 
said • ‘In view of the doubts which have been expressed both in 
India and Great Britain regarding the interpretation to be placed 
on the intentions of the. British Parliament in enacting the Statute 
of 1919, I am authorised on behalf of His Majesty’s Government to 
state clearly that in their judgment it is implicit in the Declaration 
of August, 1917, that the natural issue of India’s constitutional pro- 
gress as there contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status * 
If the Act of 1935 makes no mention of Dominion Status as the 
goal >of Biitish policy in regard to India, it does not also annul 
the Preamble to the Government^ of India Act of 1919 and the 
interpretation put upon it'by Lord Iiwin with the authoiity and 
consent of the Biitish Government We may therefoie say tliat 
the Act ot 1935 leaves the position where it was before its 
enactment, it makes *110 change whatsoever in the constitutional 
position of India in the Empue. \ 

independence as the Goal of India. — In view of the tremend- 
ous changes that have taken place in tbe countiy and the world 
at large since the passage of the Act of 1935, paiticulaily as a 
result of the great World Wai II that has just concluded, the 
question of Dominion Status has lost infeie<;t India stands 
iiievocably committed to Complete Independence or Puma 
Swaiaj, she would not agree to remaining a meinbei of the Biitish 
Empue. The ideal of Dominion Status might appeal to the 
Canadians, Austialians, South Afiican", New Zealanders and 
otheis who aie bound to the British people bj’^ ties of racial, 
cultural, religious and linguistic affinity , it has little 01 no attraction 
for the people of India who differ fiom the Biitisheis in all these 
respects We want to be as fiee and independent as the citizens 
of Russia or those of the Dnited .States of Ameiica are, owing 
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alIt‘2iuiuo to 110 (xtoinitl uulhoutj Thiv itoo*. not nionn tlmt n 
fm* liulitt vonld ‘‘CM‘x all cnrnnntmn*- \Mtl» Giant Jtrilnni, Hu 
fm* Anu*ii(n can luHOinc an nJi> of (>unt Biitain in ilio tlio 
Inttci had to iij:ht npnnM hr*r finniu**^. tlino iv no ua^on why 
n fipp India ma) not do to MdiintnnU . rrovidod thv nttitndo of 
Gront Bntniii i*' no oltviatk in the* vaj India would i.ot mind 
lipinq luuMid to Groat I nlnin 1 } llio •>i}J » n tn."’ of Io\o, Oio 
coit*iinl\ ry^ent'- boinp liod to lii*i chanot whoid l»^ monn*! of 
forco What •'ho doniand*- i*- the* n'((*/:mtion of hoi nshl and 
frirdnm to form nllianco with ain nation Oir ohoo^c*; If is 
intprobtiii" to noto that tho iipht of India lo Ftetdo from t ho 
I'uipm was iniphcilK u*<of;iii*-»d hj tho ( Offor 

The world if in tho thic'(<« of n new lurth 'Dio old oidd 
•seem*; to hr d\ up cut, and a ihw ciicial ordi i i«i nhniit to ho 
ushered into iM'^knce. It mas he ho]>rd that impMinli«m, wliieh 
means the foreilde ONploitation of tho weahor hy tho stion^er nations 
and IS the loot cause of the ills the yiesont world ii siiffennsj 
from, would hnseno plat o in the now oidor. If this does iiol 
happen, and the big ]Owtrs coiiiinuo tlitn piino of ] owor politics 
and the uolicj of impoiialistic exploitation a** in the past, tho last 
W’nr would have been fought in sain. In that case tho w'orld should 
be readi foi nnotbei titanic slmggle wbicli would bo even more 

r 

destiuetue than the one just ended 

Meaninft of Dominion Status — It ma> not ho out of place in 
connection with the pre«t»nt di‘-eiission biieflv to diccu«-s tho nnliiie 
and moniinxg of Dominion Status,'' tind the points m which il 
differs, from Gomplote''lndependoiico 

The conception of Domimon Status is the losnit of gindunl 
growth It is a living and growing, and not a dead and static 
thing At least, it is not a thing having n legal form. It is 
thus not easy to offei 'any precise definition of it It is usually 
desenbed as the status enjoyed by the Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Afiioa, tho lush Free State, 
and Newfoundland Accoidnig to the Bnlfoin Repoit on which 
the Preamble to the Statute of Westministoi is based, ‘The 
Dominions aie autonomous communities within tho Biitish Empire 
equal m status, in no way subordinate one to another in any 
respect of then domestic oi external affairs, though united by a 
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common allegiance to the Ciowm, and freely associated as member^ 
of the.Bntish Commonwealth of Nations’ Fiom this description 
we can conclude thiee distinguishing characteiistics of a Dominion. 
In the fiist place, a Dominion is a/ree and autonotnons community. 
This means that eVery Dominion is free to administer its internal 
affairs as it likes' and pass any laws it chooses. All legislative 
fetters imposed upon the dominion parliaments under the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act, 186B, are lemoved^ and the legal supremacy of 
the British Parliament practically abolished The British Pailiament 
can legislate for a Dominion only when the latter consents to 
it as a matter of convenience India has not yet attained this 
autonomy ; the British Parliament still letams the light to legis- 
late for her people and to determine the time and manner of her 
political advance Autonomy also includes the right to regulate 
foreign lelations. To-day the Dominions aie competent to sign 
treaties with foieign countries on their own behalf Some of them 
have direct relations with foreign powers and appoint ambassadors 
to their couits Though the light to neutrality and secession is not 
formally recognised, in practice it can hardly be doubted. During 
the "World "War H Ireland remained neutral. She' has practically 
gone outside the Empire. It is obvious that India does not enjoy 
the slightest freedom in her foieign relations In the war just over 
the Governor General ‘declared India to be a belligerent country 
without consulting the ‘ representatives of the people She was 
dragged into a war which was no concern of hers. Summing 
up we may say that all the Dominions are equal in, status to 
Great Biitain and to one another They are in no way subordinate 
either to the Government of Great Britain or one to the other 
They are independent and sovereign states for all practical 
purposes, though not recognised as such by International Law. 

In the second place, the Dominions are freeiy associated as mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of Nations Though free and ' 
autcnomous, they do not stand in isolation, but form members of a 
whole It is not at all clear what the nature of the whole is Is it a 
federation, a confederation, an alliance, or a union ^ It is difficult 
to answer the question. The word fieeJy occurring in the definition 
might suggest that it is open to any membei to leave the 
Commonwealth 
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In the third place, all- the Dominions owe allegiance to the 
British Crown It is this loyalty to the Crown which binds all of 
them into a whole. The, Crown is the symbol and link of imperial 
unity. This allegiance to the British Croun also distinguishes the 
Dominions from free and independent nations like the United States 
of America A community which objects to this allegiance cannot 
become a member of the Commonwealth 

The diiference between Dominion Status and Complete 
Independence lies in the point mentioned last The people of the 
Dominion of India would be bound to recognise the British King 
as their king and to render him loyalty/ and allegiance , the citizens 
of an Independent India would have no such obligation ; the word 
Crown would not occur in the constitution they might frame for 
themselves Into the merits and dements of Dominion Status or 
of Complete Independence as our goal we need not enters here 
It IS sufficient for our purposes to state that barring the Liberals, 
the Indian Princes and a few individuals having vested interests, the 
intelligentsia is in favour of Complete Independence 


END 
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qualifications of voters for — , 31 . 
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(l935), 1 25, composition of, 126;* 
, franchise for, 128, 

Legislative Councils (Provincial), 
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131. 

Legislative Procedure, 95, 137. 
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powers of — , 33 ; — 1935, 
composition of — , 79 ; powers of 
— , 89 ; financial powers of — , 
90 ; resti 1 C lions on' the powers 

of - , 99. 

Legislatuie Provincial (!935j, 
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of members of — ■ , 132 ; officers 
of — , 133 ; powers of — , 1 34 ; 
financial powers of , 135, 
qualifications of voters for ,128, 
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Local Self-Government, Chapter 
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the Government of Lord Mayo 
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Parliamentary Control 164, 

Preamable to the Act of 1919, 1 5. 
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111 , working of — , ' 

Provincial Executive, 1 1 3 ff. 

Provincial Finance, 156 

Provincial Governments (1919), 39 , 
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Provincial Legislature, 42 ; 122 . 
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